HASTINGS'  BANK  ACCOUNT  COtTON 


extWa  early,  prolific,  storm-proof 


With 

every  order  from 
this  catalogue  amount- 
ig  to  50  cents  or  more, 
;  will  send  absolutely 


one  packet  each  of  the  flv 
kinds  of  flowers  shown  oi 
i  this  page.  Full  particulars 
of  this  offer  on  page  , 
^^Ikone.  Read  it  care-  ^ 


TBAK  OFF  THIS  OKOllIK  SHKICT  AlAHNO  TUia 


^  ri.I'ASE  UO  NOT  WHITE  IN  THIS  SPACE  ^  3 

Number _ 

Plant  Good  Gardens 
[  Plant  Paying  Crops 


ORDER  SHEET 

For  Hastings’  High-Quality  Seeds 

We  Want  Your  Seed  Orders  Both  Lar^e  and  Small 
They  Will  All  Receive  Onr  Best  Attention 


« 


H.  G.  Hastings  &  Go.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


PLEASE  1)0  NOT  WHITE  IN  THIS  SPACE 


Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find _ Dollars _ Cents 

for  which  please  send  following  seeds  by _ 

(State  here  If  wanted  by  Mall,  Kxpreju  or  Freight) 


Name  _ _ 

Post  Office _ _ _ _ _ State _ 

County _ _ ,  R,  F.  D.  No _ Box  No. 

Express  or  Freight  Office _ 

A  (If  dlflereul  from  your  Pont  Off  lor ) 


BEFORE  ORDERING  PLEASE  READ  DIRECTIONS  FOR  ORDERING  IN  THIS  CATALOGUE^ 


QUANTITY  OR 
NUMBER 

NAME  OF  SEEDS  OR  OTHER  ARTICLES  WANTED 

PRICE 

DOLLARS 

CENTS 

1  YEAR’S  SDBSCRIPTrON  TO  TBOODTRERN  RURALIST  nuiIbkrs  25  CENtT 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  RURALIST  ENCLOSE  25  GENTS  WITH  YOUR  SEED  ORDER 
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On  every  dollar's  worth  ot  seed  in  packets  and  ounces  that  you  order  from  us  at  one 
time,  you  are  entitled  to  select  as  a  free  premium  five  packets  extra  of  flower  or  vege¬ 
table  seed,  at  five  cents  each,  or  three  i>ackets  at  ten  cents  each.  This  offer  does  not 
include  any  of  our  Special  Collections,  but  applies  whenever  you  order  seed  in  packets 
or  ounces  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar  or  more,  and  for  which  you  send  us  payment  at 
our  regular  catalogue  price. 

In  figuring  up  the  amount  on  which  3'ou  are  entitled  to  this  premium,  please  do 
not  add  in  any  items  in  your  order  which  call  for  seed  in  larger  quantities  than  packets  or  ounces  (such  as  quarter  pounds, 
pints,  or  larger  amounts),  and  in  selecting  the  premium  packets,  please  do  not  ask  us  to  send  anything  but  seed  in  packets. 
We  want  to  be  as  liberal  with  you  as  possible,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  furnish  this  extra  seed  in  larger  quantities  than  five  or 
ten  cent  packets.  W e  are  anxious  to  have  you  make  your  own  selectiou  of  free  seed  under  thla  offer,  and  wimt 
you  to  notice  especially  that  you  are  not  only  entitled  to  this  free  seed  of  your  own  selection,  but  also  to  oiiv 


,  SEED  PREMIUMS 

Please  Read  Carefully 


Special  Pree  Flower  Seed. 


Wlien  Ordering  Write  Below 


The  address  of  five  or  more  of  your  neighbors  (or  friends  elsewhere  1 
that  are  interested  in  gardening,  and  we  will  send  them  our  catalogue 
and  send  you  some  extra  seeds.  No  seeds  will  be  sent  for  a  list  ot 
names  not  accompanied  by  an  order. 


NAMES 


POST  OFFICE 


R.  F.  D.  No. 


STATE 


H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


I 


Our  Free  Flower  Seed  Offer 

Have  You  Plenty  of  Flowers  About  Your  Home?  If  Not,  Why  Not? 

Wouldn’t  yon  like  to  have  more  flowers  abont  yonr  home  ?  It’s  going  to  be  mighty  easy  to  do  it  this  year. 

We  believe  in  flowers  and  shade  trees  and  grass  plots.  They  beautify  and  make  attractive  our  homes  as  nothing  else  can  do.  A  man 
or  a  woman  who  lives  in  a  home  surrounded  with  flowers  and  trees  feels  a  satisfaction  and  contentment  with  life  that  the  occupant  of  a 
home  without  such  surroundings  cannot  feel. 

Most  of  our  wives  and  daughters  take  naturally  to  flowers;  want  them  and  enjoy  them,  and  while  it  is  natural  that  the  men  folks  are 
more  interested  in  the  growing  fields  of  cotton,  corn  and  other  crops,  it  is  nothing  more  than  right  that  the  ladies  should  have  a  part  that 
they  can  enjoy. 

We  have  thought  abont  this  subject  a  great  deal.  As  wo  travel  over  the  South  from  year  to  year  the  most  depressing  thing  to  ns  is 
the  sight  of  tens  of  thousands  of  farm  and  small  town  homes  without  flowers,  and  few  of  them  who  have  any  flowers  have  enough. 

Such  an  offer  as  this  has  never  been  made  before  by  any  seed  house.  We  want  to  encourage  a  more  general  planting  of  flowers  in 
the  South  in  1912.  With  that  in  view  we  shall  give  absolutely  free  to  every  one  who  orders  seeds  from  this  catalogue  to  the  amount  of 
50  cents  or  more,  and  who  requests  these  free  flower  seeds,  one  packet  each  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Flowered  Sunflower,  Petunias, 
Striped  and  Blotched,  Mixed;  Nasturtiums,  Dwarf,  Mixed;  Cosmos,  Mixed  Colors;  and  Phlox,  Grandiflora,  Mixed  Colors. 

These  are  all  very  desirable  and  easily  grown  flowers.  Yon  will  find  them  all  illustrated  in  natural  colors  on  the  second  page  of 
the  cover  of  this  catalogue. 

We  don’t  know  of  a  family  in  the  South  that  don’t  buy  at  least  50  cents  worth  of  seed  each  spring.  Yon  need  the  seed  for  your 
garden  anyhow.  Why  not  send  the  order  to  US  now  and  get  these  5  packets  of  flower  seed  absolutely  free.  All  it  takes  is  an  order  to 
the  amount  of  50  cents  or  over  sent  to  ns  and  a  request  for  these  flower  seed  to  be  sent  with  it.  It’s  the  greatest  free  flower  seed  offer 
ever  made.  Take  advantage  of  it  promptly. 


Hastings’ 

nastings’  Introductory 
Flower  Seed  Collection 

10  Packets  25  cents.  Postpaid 

1  Pkt.  Sweet  Alyssum . SO  05 

1  I  'kt.  Cosmos,  Finest  Mixed .  05  ^ 

1  Pkt.  Cypress  Vine,  Mixed .  05  ; 

1  Pkt.  Dianthus,  Mixed .  05 

1  Pkt.  Four  O’Cloeks,  Mixed.. .  0") 

1  Pkt.  Nasturtium,  DwarfMixed....  05 

1  Pkt.  Pansy,  Fine  Mixed .  05  j 

1  Pkt.  Petunias,  Single  Mixed .  05  ! 

1  Pkt.  Poppies.  Finest  Mixed .  05  | 

1  Pkt.  Mixed  Sweet  Peas .  05  j 

$0  50  I 

For  25  cents  we  will  send  i 
one  full-size  packet  each  of  | 
the  above  10  varieties  postp'd 


Hastings’  Half-Dollar 
Flower  Seed  Collection 

20  Packets,  50  cts..  Postpaid 

1  Pkt.  Alyssum,  Sweet . $0  05 

I  Pkt.  Ageratum,  Mixed .  05 

1  Pkt.  Antirrhinum,  Mixed .  05  | 

1  Pkt.  Asters,  Fine  Mixed .  10 

1  Pkt.  Baisam,  Rose-Flowered .  10 

1  Pkt.  Candytuft,  Empress .  10  I 

1  Pkt.  Canna,  Mixed .  iO  j 

1  I  kt.  Celosia,  D  '  arf  Mixed .  (5 

1  I’kt.  Japanese  Morning  Glory .  10 

1  Pkt.  Cypress  Vine,  Mixed .  05 

i  Pkt.  Dianthus,  Mixed .  05 

1  Pkt.  Danrana, Mixed .  05 

I  Pkt.  Mignonette, Fragrant .  05 

1  I’kt.  Dwarf  Mixed  Nasturtium .  05 

1  Pkt.  Pansy ,  French  Mixed .  lo 

I  Pkt.  Petunias,  Finest  Mixed .  05 

1  Pkt.  Phios,  Finest  Mixed .  05 

I  Pkt.  Poppies,  Ji'inest  Mixed .  05 

1  Pkt.  Mixed  Sweat  Peas . 06 

1  Pkt.  Verbena,  Finest  Mixed .  05 


81  30 

For  50  cents  we  will  send, 
postpaid,  the  above  20  full- 
size  packets  of  Flower  seed. 
No  changes  will  be  allowed  in 
this  collection.  No  others  will 
be  sold  at  these  prices. 


Seed  and  Plant  Bargains 


10  Packets 


HASTINGS’  INTRODUCTORY 
VEGETABLE  COLLECTION 


25  Gents 


1  Packet  Sure-Head  Cabbage . 80  05  • 

1  Packet  Eclipse,  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet......  05 

1  Packet  Hastings’ Drumhead  Cabbage  Lettuce  05 

1  Packet  Improved  Acme  Tomato  .  05 

1  Packet  Early  Long  Scarlet  Radish .  05 

1  Packet  True  Southern  Collard .  05  I 


1  Packet  Giant  Southern  Gurled  Mustard . 80  05 

1  Packet  Florida  Favorite  Watermelon .  03 

1  Packet  Rockyford  Cantaloupe .  0> 

1  Packet  Purple  or  Red  Top  Globe  Turuip .  05 


80  50 


For  25  cents  we  will  send  the  above  10  full-size  packets  of  .seed  by  mail,  postpaid.  No  changes 
will  be  allowed  in  this  collection.  No  others  will  be  sold  at  these  pi  ices 


20  Packets 


HASTINGS’  HALF-DOLLAR 
VEGETABLE  COLLECTION 


50  Gents 


1  Packet  Sure-Head  Cabbage  . - . 80  05 

1  Packet  Sure  Crop  Cabbage . 10 

1  Packet  Hastings’ Imp’d  Blood  Turnip  Beet..  05 

1  Packet  Oxheart  Carrot .  05 

I  Packet  Hastings’ White  Spine  Cucumber...  05 

1  Packet  (half-size,  2  ounce)  Valentine  Bean..  05 

1  Packet  True  Southern  Collard .  05 

1  Packet  California  cream  Butter  Lettuce .  05 

I  Packet  Rockyford  Cantaloupe .  05 

1  Packet  Fiorina  Favorite  Watermelon .  03 

1  Packet  Rattlesnake  Watermelon .  05 


1  Packet  Chinese  Mustard . 80  0> 

1  Packet  Prizetaker  Onion .  .  0.3 

1  Packet  Perkins’  Marn.  Long  I’od  Okra .  0.3 

1  Packet  Rosy  Gem  Radish .  05 

1  Packet  Early  LongScarletRadish .  03 

1  Packet  Early  White  Bush  Squash .  05 

1  Packet  Improved  Acme  Tomato .  0> 

1  Packet  (half  size)  Alaska  E.xtra  Early  I’ea .  05 

1  Packet  Purple  Top  Globe  Turnip .  05 


81  05 


For  50  cents  we  will  send  the  above  20  packets  of  seed  by  mail,  postpaid.  No  changes 
will  be  allowed  in  this  collection.  No  others  will  be  sold  at  these  prices 


$1  Family  Garden  GoUection  ^?osTPAm'* 


1  Pint  Extra-Early  Red  Valentine  Bean . 80  25 

1  Pint  Alaska  Extra  Early  Peas . . .  23 

1  Ounce  Eclipse  Beets . .  lO 

1  Packet  Sure  Crop  Cabbage .  1" 

1  Packet  Centennial  Flat  Dutch  Cabbagellate)  in 

1  Packet  California  Cream  Butter  Lettuce .  05 

1  Packet  Long-Keeper  Tomato .  10 

1  Ounce  LongScarletRadish.... . .  10 

1  Packet  Prizetaker  Onion .  05 


1  Packet  Hastings'  'White  Spine  encumber . go  0.5 


1  Packet  Chinese  Mustard .  ID 

1  Packet  Early  White  Bush  Squash .  05 

1  Ounce  Flor  da  Favorite  Waierineiou....  .  ID 

1  Ounce  Purple  Top  Globe  Turnip..  .  ..  10 

1  Packet  Rockyford  Cantaloupe .  03 

1  Packet  True  Southern  Collard .  05 


gt  5.3 


PLANT  FLOWERS  AROUND  YOUR  HOME 


ROSES.  SUNNY  SOUTH  COLLECTION 


Twelve  of  the  best  everbloomlng  bush  roses  for  the  South 
3  White,  3  Red,  3  Yellow,  3  Pink,  12  separate  and  distinct 
varieties,  well  rooted,  healthy  plants,  postpaid  for  is  cents. 

liFRAlUIlIMfi  nilR  Ffl  IPSF  rflllFFTIfllVI  Twelve  magnificent  double,  semi  double  and  single 
ULIliililUinu,  UUil  CuLirClC  IiULLCuIIUIi  geraniums  of  the  choicest  French  and  American  va 
rietles.  Specially  selected  for  Southern  conditions,  Twelve  separate  and  distinct  varieties,  healthy  well 
rooted  plants,  75  cents,  postpaid. 

SIIFEIII)  CHRYSANTHEMUM  COLLECTION 

will  please  yoa  Ten  strong,  healthy  plants,  postpaid  lor  50  cents 


Ten  plants,  aU  different,  several  of  the  best  shades  and 
colors  selected  from  the  best  exhibition  varieties.  These 


H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co,,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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ON  THE  HASTINGS’  FARMS 

We  wish  It  were  so  that  everyone  to  whom  this  cataiogue  goes  couid  visit  the  Hastings’  Farms  and  the  Test  and  Breeding  Grounds  during  the 
copping  season.  It  would  bean  eye-opener  to  tens  of  thousands  of  you  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  our  Southern  crops  with  carefully  bred  and 
grown  seed  under  a  good  system  of  cultivation  and  without  excessive  fertilizing.  As  it  is  impossible  for  most  ot  you  to  visit  us,  we  shall  try  to  bring 
some  of  the  farm  to  you  through  photographs,  taken  during  the  season  and  reproduced  on  these  pages.  We  don’t  want  to  ask  anyone  to  buy  seeds  of 
us  unless  we  can  show  them  that  we  are  doing  work  in  seed  growing  that  is  of  the  right  kind  and  producing  seed  that  is  worth  while  planting  on 
your  farm.  We  are  reproducing  these  photographs  so  yoii  can  see  what  entire  fields  look  like  as  well  as  single  plants.  The  illustration  of  a  field  scene 
on  our  cover  is  from  one  of  our  fields  of  ‘‘Union  Big  Boll”  Cotton  on  the  Hastings’  Farms. 


COTTON  PICKING  ON  HASTINGS’  TEST  AND 

The  photograph  above  shows  a  field  of  our  cotton  which  turned  out 
at  the  rate  of  slightly  over  2J4  bales  per  acre  with  the  use  ol  only  600 
pounds  of  a  well-balanced  commercial  fertilizer. 

Some  growers  will  tell  you  thatthey  have  made  2  to  3  bales  per  acre, 
but  when  you  come  to  pin  them  down  to  facts  you  will  find  that  they  have 
used  1,600  to  2,000  pounds  of  high  grade  fertilizer  per  acre. 

We  don’t  call  that  a  “square  deal.”  It  isn’t  good  farming.  It’s  buy¬ 
ing  a  big  yield  at  an  unnecessarily  high  cost  and  it's  usually  unprofitable. 

True  success  in  farming  consists  in  growing  the  greatest  number  of 
pounds  or  bushels  at  the  lowest  cost  per  pound  or  bushel. 

In  one  of  the  Atlanta  papers  today  was  a  news  item  telling  of  a  Geor¬ 
gia  farmer  who  took  his  entire  crop  of  115  bales  of  cotton  to  town  and  sold 
It  for  9  cents,  then  paraded  around  town  with  signs  on  his  wagons  saying 
‘  Cost  12J^  cents  per  pound, sold  for  9  cents.” 

Ii  we  were  that  man  we  would  quit  growing  cotton.  Further,  we 
would  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  we  were  such  a  poor  farmer.  We 
happen  to  know  personally  the  man  referred  to  by  the  paper  and  we  can 
assure  you  that  his  cotton  fields  never  looked  like  this  one  of  ours  shown 
above. 

On  the  Hastings’  Farms  lint  cc'ton  is  produced  at  a  cost  of  less  than 


BREEDING  FARM,  TROUP  COUNTY,  GEORGIA 

6  cents  per  pound,  and  it  is  done  with  a  combination  of  right  cultivation 
and  carefully  bred  up  seed. 

This  past  season  we  had  acres  upon  acres  turning  out  2  bales  per  acre 
after  fully  half  a  bale  per  acre  had  been  destroyed  by  a  July-August 
drought,  the  most  severe  known  in  our  section  for  years. 

We  don’tllke  to  boast  of  our  work,  but  our  cotton  crops  were  a  source 
of  comment  all  the  way  from  Atlanta  to  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Now,  we  are  doing  nothing  In  our  farming  that  any  other  progressive 
farmer  cannot  do  and  which  many  of  them  who  make  from%  to  1  bale 
per  acre  are  doing.  The  difference  between  their  %  to  1  bale  per  acre 
yield  and  our  two  bales  is  practically  all  In  seed  which  has  been  bred  up 
right. 

It  is  possible  to  make  large  yields  per  acre  In  two  ways.  First  and 
usually  the  less  profitable  way  is  the  use  of  excessive  amounts  of  fertil¬ 
izer;  the  second  Is  by  the  use  of  rightly  bred  seed  and  medium  fertilizing. 

In  a  nutshell  the  proposition  works  out  about  like  this;  With  com¬ 
mon  seed  and  $20.00  to  $25.00  worth  of  fertilizer  per  acre  the  bate  to  bale 
and  a  halfis  possible;  with  $2.00  worth  of  well  bred  and  grown  seed  plus 
$6.00  to  $6  00  for  fertilizer  to  2  bales  can  be  made,  and  other  crops  in 
proportion 


^  (Jcorgiu. 
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WE  GAN  ALWAYS  “SHOW  YOU” 

When  any  one  tells  you  that  they  have  a  "world  beater”  or  a  “best  of  all”  cotton  or  corn  or  anything  else  in  that  line  you  have  a  perfect 
rittht  to  be  suspicious  and  ask  them  to  “show  you.” 

When  we,  or  any  one  else  shows  you  a  stalk  or  a  dozen  stalks  of  cotton  at  a  fair,  or  an  agent  comes  travelling  around  with  a  sample  stalk 
taking  orders,  the  thing  you  want  to  know  is  what  the  field  looks  like  that  the  seed  comes  from  to  fill  the  order  you  place.  What  do  their  fields 
look  like  ?  It’s  a  fair,  honest  question  and  the  seed  buyer  is  entitled  to  an  answer.  We  know  of  men  who  are  selling  cotton  seed  that  make  not 
over  a  bale  per  acre  and  don’t  farm  over  10  or  12  acres,  yet  sell  every  year  20  to  30  carloads  of  their  so-called  “select”  planting  seed  at  high  prices. 

If  you  can  personally  visit  the  HASTINGS’  Farms,  the  growing  crops  themselves  will  “show  you,”  To  those  who  cannot  come  we  try  to 
show  you  a  little  of  our  work  through  these  pages.  W'e  want  to  show  you  because  we  have  something  worth  while  showing. 


PART  OF  A  FIELD  OF  HASTINGS’  PROLIFIC  CORN 

The  Hastings*  Farms  contain  3,140  acres.  You  might  think  from 
our  prominence  in  cotton  seed-breeding  that  it  would  be  an  "all  cotton” 
farm.  Not  so.  We  plan  just  as  carefully  for  our  corn,  oats,  hay  and  other 
crops  as  we  do  for  cotton. 

The  illustration  above  shows  a  part  of  one  of  the  fields  of  the  famous 
Hastings'  Prolific  Corn  on  the  Hastings’  Farm.  This  is  not  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  showing  for  this  variety,  thousands  of  bushels  of  which  we  grow 
every  season.  No  prize  crop  cultivation  here,  just  regular  out  and  out 
good  business  farming  plus  good  seed  corn  planted.  The  crop  shown 
above  was  planted  for  feeding  purposes  and  from  exactly  the  same  quality 
of  seed  as  we  send  out  to  our  customers  regularly. 

With  deep  plowing,  medium  fertilizing,  shallow  cultivation  through 
the  growing  season  and  the  use  of  properly  grown  seed  of  varieties  such  as 
Hastings*  Prolitio  you  can  have  crops  of  corn  that  will  put  you  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  supply  merchaiit  every  year.  You  can  invariably  have 


GROWING  ON  THE  HASTINGS’  FARM  DURING  1911 

corn  to  sell  instead  of  to  buy. 

If  you  plant  cotton  seed  from  fields  such  as  we  show  in  this  catalogue 
you  can  grow  just  as  many  bales  on  half  as  many  acres  as  you  now  cvutl  - 
vate  and  at  a  much  less  cost  per  pound. 

It's  a  fact  that  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  are  produced  every  year  at 
a  cost  of  10  cents  per  pound  or  upwards.  With  right  seed  of  right  varie¬ 
ties  and  with  right  cultivation  5  to  7  cents  per  pound  is  what  it  costs  to 
grow  cotton.  The  use  of  poor  seed  adds  at  least  3  cents  to  the  cost  of  each 
pound  of  cotton  the  grower  tnakes. 

If  your  cotton  see®s  not  fight  quality  you  are  paying  out  good  money 
and  labor  to  support  a  large  lot  of  loafing,  thieving  cotton  or  corn  plants 
that  never  can  or  will  pay  for  their  keep. 

We  don’t  and  can’t  afford  to  keep  that  kind  of  plants  on  the 
Haatings*  Farma  and  neither  can  you.  See  the  illustrations  further  on 
showing  “thief  cotton  plants. 


4  H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

OUR  COTTON  VARIETY  TESTS 


Every  spring  the  catalngnes  of  the  seed  houses  are  sent  out  with  a  | 
good  proponioQ  of  their  pages  devoted  to  various  varieties  of  cotton  and 
corn  with  claims  made  that  they  are  “the  best.”  The  pages  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  contain  dozens  of  advertisements  of  cotton  seed  by  farm¬ 
ers  and  growers,  most  of  them  claiming  to  have  a  “world  beater”  for 
yield  or  lint  or  some  other  point.  They  all  claim  to  have  the  very  best 
"there  is.  They  can’t  all  be  correct  and  we  believe  the  majority  of  them 
are  honest  in  stating  what  they  think  to  be  true.  This  comes  about  in 
thi .  way:  The  seedsmen  and  dealers  generally  pick  up  seed  from  farmers 
and  cotton  growers  and  take  the  grower’s  word  for  it.  Few  of  them  have 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  crops  which  produced  the  seed  they  offer 
for  sale.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  advertisements  in  the  papers  by 
seedsmen  and  dealers  asking  farmers  to  write  to  them  if  they  have  any 
good  cotton  seed  to  sell. 

The  farmer  or  grower  generally  acts  in  good  faith  either  in  selling  to 


a  seedsman  or  dealer  or  to  his  brother  farmer,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
seldom  knows  whether  the  variety  of  seed  he  has  is  up  to  reasonable 
standards  or  not  because  he  has  had  little  or  no  ehance  for  compari¬ 
son  with  other  varieties. 

The  average  production  of  lint  is  about  190  pounds  per  acre.  A  grower 
living  in  a  section  where  250  pounds  or  half  a  bale  is  considered  a  mighty 
good  crop,  either  gets  hold  of  or  selects  seed  until  it  makes  350  or  tcO 
pounds  per  acre  and  thinks  honestly  that  he  has  got  about  the  best  thing 
going  in  cotton.  He  sees  other  farmers  advertising  seed  and  proceeds  to 
do  likewise,  and  he  is  honest  in  his  statements  so  far  as  he  knows  the 
facts.  He  makes  representation  to  the  seedsman  or  seed  dealer  inthe 
same  way.  He  don’t  mean  to  mislead  anyone  and  the  dealer  gener  ally 
doesn’t  care  so  long  as  the  seed  has  a  pood  appearance.  As  a  matter  r  f 
fact  neither  seedsman,  dealer  or  farmer  have  tlie  in.^'ormation  they  should 
have  on  this  subject. 


SMALL  PART  OF  A  FIELD  OF  OUR  UNION  BIG  BOLL 

Here’s  the  difference  between  the  Hastings’  business  and  others: 

W c  take  no  man’s  word  for  these  things.  We  must  put  all  varieties 
to  te^t.  We  carry  on  larger  and  more  extensive  variety  tests  than  does 
any  Southern  Experiment  Station. 

Last  year  we  grew  under  rigid  test  conditions  54  of  the  best  and  most 
widely  known  varieties.  The  seed  waspurcha-ed  from  seedsmen,  dealers 
and  farmers  at  prices  ranging  from  81.00  to $5.00  per  bushel.  Every  one  of 
them  was  given  a  fair  test,  side  by  side  with  our  own  varieties  under  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  conditions  of  soli,  fertilizer  and  cultivation.  We  did  this 
for  our  own  Information.  If  any  one  has  any  better  variety  or  is  doing 
any  better  work  in  cotton  breeding  than  we  are  we  want  to  know  it. 

Our  experience,  covering  three  yearsof  extensive  variety  testwork,  is 
that  three-fourths  of  the  alleged  improved  seed  advertised  and  sold  by 
dealers  and  farmers  is  so  badly  mixed  that  its  only  proper  place  is  in  an 
oil  mill.  It’s  no  wonder  that  the  planter  buying  that  kind  of  seed,  thinks 


COTTON— HASTINGS'  TEST  AND  BREEDING  FARMS 

there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  talk  of  Improved  seed. 

I  he  real  fact  is  that  the  planter  who  has  been  buying  that  kind  of  seed 
knows  nothing  about  what  really  “bred  up”  seed  is. 

The  low  price  (usually  $1.00  per  bushel)  catches  him.  Instead  of  be 
Ing  willing  to  pay,  say  $2.00  for  really  good  seed,  he  pays  $1.00  for  essen 
tlally  oil  mill  seed. 

It’s  about  time  to  quit  being  caught  by  the  lower  prices  and  go  after 
actual  “bred  in  the  bone”  value  in  seed  of  any  and  every  kind. 

Based  on  our  variety  test  work  covering  past  years  we  want  to  state 
here  that  in  our  opinion  the  mass  of  the  cotton  seed  and  corn  advertised 
for  sale  is  so  badly  mixed  and  contains  such  large  proportions  of  barren  or 
nearly  barren  plants  that  its  value  is  very  doubtful.  Ourown  work  is  not 
perfect,  but  our  variety  tests  each  year  show  a  condition  of  ignorance  as 
to  what  constitutes  good  seed  that  is  appalling,  and  it’s  n  j  wonder  that 
so  much  discredit  is  cast  on  the  question  of  value  of  improved  seed. 


H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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KEEPING  BOOKS  ON  COTTON 


Most  of  you  have  heard  the  advice  frequently  passed  out  to  farmers 
(and  it’s  good  advice)  to  keep  hooks  on  their  farm  operations  so  that  they 
may  know  which  of  their  crops  pay  and  which  don’t. 

Our  Test  and  Breeding-Ground  work  presents  a  sure  enough  book¬ 
keeping  job. 

First,  is  the  variety  test  work.  Last  year  64  varieties  were  planted 
separately.  Records  were  kept  on  each  variety  from  start  to  finish,  show¬ 
ing  everything  that  could  possibly  be  shown.  Time  of  planting,  per  cent 
of  stand,  character  of  growth,  first  forms,  of  bloom  and  open  bolls,  num¬ 
ber  of  bolls  to  plant  on  specified  dates,  percentage  of  diseased  bolls, 
motes  to  boll,  length,  strength  and  percentage  of  lint  and  in  the  end  the 
yield  per  acre. 

Next  to  the  general  variety  test  and  a  great  deal  more  important  from 
the  plant  breeders’ standpoint  was  621  separate  and  distinct  plots  of  cot¬ 
ton  ranging  from  a  half  acre  each  down  to  a  few  short  rows.  These  621 
separate  plots  were  all  grown  fiom  seed  selections  and  hybrids  that  have 
been  made  or  produced  on  our  own  grounds.  These  plots  show  some 
mighty  interesting  plants  of  cotton,  the  foundation  of  future  varieties. 

The  same  hookkeepiug  methods  used  on  the  general  variety  tests 


apply  to  each  one  of  the  621  different  plots  but  with  even  more  detail,  the 
records  starting  with  the  earliest  planting  and  ending  when  the  la^t  lock 
is  ginned. 

Last  and  not  least  is  the  keeping  of  books  or  records  on  the  individual 
or  single  plants.  Every  year  Mr.  Starr  mases  from  2,000  to  2,600  selections 
of  single  plants  that,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  determine,  give  promise  of 
being  superior.  Each  one  of  these  plants  is  specially  tagged  during  the 
growing  season,  and  records  as  to  its  growth  and  production  kept.  When 
the  bolls  are  open  the  product  of  each  plant  is  picked  and  bagged  sepa¬ 
rately.  During  the  winter  months  the  product  of  these  single  plants  is 
ginned  separately,  records  being  kept  of  percentage  of  seedand  lint.  The 
length  of  lint  is  mea-'Ured  and  later  its  strength  is  tested  on  a  costly  and 
delicate  machine  made  for  that  purpose.  On  these  single  plants  records 
are  kept  on  41  different  points  on  each  one. 

This  bookkeeping  on  cotton  on  the  large  scale  we  conduct  our  plant¬ 
breeding  work  is  a  large  job  but  from  these  records  we  know  all  there  is 
to  he  known  about  any  one  variety,  or  special  selection  of  a  variety  or 
about  these  individual  plants.  It  is  by  just  such  pain-taking  care  that 
we  are  able  to  produce  seed  and  varieties  to  meet  present  and  future  de¬ 
mand  for  seed  quality. 


A  SMALL  SECTION  OF  THE  COTTON  VARIETY  TESTS  ON  THE  HASTINGS’  FARM-EARLY  VARIETIES  ON  RIGHT 


This  “keeping  books”  on  cotton  is  a  large  and  expensive  job  but  we 
do  not  shirk  It  for  it  is  tlie  only  way  that  we  can  tfet  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  cotton  plant.  We  often  put  more  hookkeeping  or  written 
records  on  a  single  cotton  plant  than  most  farmers  do  on  the  work  of 
their  entire  farm  In  a  year. 

This  brings  on  the  question  of  why  we  do  it.  Just  this.  Through 
thes2  records  we  know  exactly  what  we  have  ourselves  and  what  we 
have  to  send  you. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  through  its  Farm  De¬ 
monstration  Work  in  the  South  is  doing  a  magnificent  work  for  better 
farming.  One  of  its  strongest  points  is  teaching  the  importance  of  seed 
selection. 

This  is  Important  as  far  as  It  goes  but  It  does  not  and  cannot  go  half 


way  because  no  Individual  farmer  has,  or  can  affordito  have, the  right  fa¬ 
cilities  to  do  this  work  right. 

Above  we  spoke  of  making  from  2,000  to  2,500  single  plant  selections 
each  year,  the  seed  cotton  from  each  plant  being  kept  and  ginned  sepa¬ 
rately.  Now  here  is  the  point.  These  2.500  plants  were  selected  out  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  because,  so  far  as  the  eye  of  a  cotton  expert  could 
see,  they  were  superior  plants,  just  the  sort  of  plants  you  would  pick  out 
for  planting,  but  less  than  600  of  them  prove  worth  keeping. 

Don't  misunderstand  us.  The  selection  of  seed  by  a  farmer  in  his  field 
is  not  valueless.  It’s  a  big  improvement  over  the  old  way  of  planting  "run 
of  the  gin”  seed  but  it  isn't  one-half  as  efifectlve  as  the  purchase  of  seed 
from  us  where  every  attention  is  given  to  seed-breeding  by  experts  who 
are  devoting  a  lifetime  to  this  great  work. 


H.  Lr.  LU.,  jiLusmurrrf^mmwr 


MR.  D.  S.  STARR,  OUR  EXPERT  COTTON  BREEDER,  MAKING  SELECTIONS  ON  THE  HASTINGS'  FARM 


We  want  to  give  our  Mr.  Starr  full  credit  for  the  splendid  work  he  Is 
doing  In  his  special  department  of  breeding  work.  He  is  a  nati  ve  Geor¬ 
gian,  a  man  who  took  special  training  in  this  particular  work  before  he 
took  it  up  as  a  life  profession.  He  is  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  work 
and  carries  to  it  an  enthusiasm  that  Is  necessary  when  one  does  best  work 
and  gets  results  that  count.  It  is  the  earnest,  enthusiastic  workers  that 
accomplish  things  in  this  world,  and  Mr.  Starr  is  one  of thosp  earnest  men 
that  put  their  lives  into  their  work.  We  consider  ourselv^  fortunate  in 
having  him  with  us,  for  toe  results  he  has  accomplished  in  the  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  work  have  Been  more  than  we  expected. 

There  are  “thief  cotton  plants  that  steal  in  other  ways  than  shown 
on  page  8,  and  it  is  partof  Mr.  Starr’s  work  to  detect  them  in  our  crops. 

The  question  of  lint  per  cent,  is  most  Important.  Cotton  growers  want 
lint.  We  find  that  lint  per  cent,  varies  from  17  to  49  per  cent.  Among 


cotton  growers  is  the  old  calculation  that  “cotton  thirds  Itself.’’  Some 
plants  do  a  great  deal  better  than  this,  others  much  worse.  It’s  a  part  of 
Mr.  Starr’s  work  to  get  rid  of  these  low  per  cent,  plants  so  that  nothing 
but  paying  plants  in  every  respect  are  In  our  customers’  fields. 

'Without  going  into  detail  as  to  all  the  points  of  this  breeding  work  on 
cotton,  there  are  four  things  we  are  constantly  working  on.  Increase  in 
yield  per  acre;  Increase  in  per  cent,  of  llntto  seed;  better  quality,  length 
and  strength  of  staple:  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  production  of  varieties 
of  cotton  that  enable  our  friends  in  boll  weevil  districts  to  make  paying 
cotton  crops  in  spite  of  the  weevil.  We  have  no  boll  weevil  in  Georgiaas 
yet,  but  we  are  ready  for  him  when  he  comes,  for  we  have  varieties  now 
making  a  bale  per  acre  and  over  iu  the  worst  BpU  WcevU  (llStriClS  OC 
LyuiaJftna,  Texas  aoU  Mississippi 


OUR  COTTON  BREEDING  WORK 


Our  lllustraUpn  below  shows  our  Mr.  D.  S.  Starr  making  his  seed  selec¬ 
tions  from  Indivmual  or  single  plants.  You  will  note  the  small  bags  to 
the  left  of  the  roadway.  Each  bag  contains  such  bolls  from  single  plants 
as  Mr.  Starr  has  selected  as  being  worth  saving. 

Ml  through  the  growing  season  Mr.  Starr  has  been  watching  the 
ng  and  test  fields  closely,  practically  eating  and  sleeping  with  the 
crop  from  the  time  the  seed  is  planted  until  the  last  lock  is  picked. 

Every  time  he  sees  a  plant  giving  evidence  of  marked  superiority,  he 
tags  that  plant.  These  marked  plants  are  examined  frequently  and  notes 
made.  These  observations  and  records  are  kept  up  until  the  see  1  cotton 
is  picked.  The  picking  from  these  specially  marked  plants  is  al  1  done  by 
Mr.  Starr  himself  and  no  cotton  picker  is  allowed  in  these  breed!  ng  fields 
until  Mr.  Starr  completes  his  selection  work. 

In  all  real  work  in  plant-breeding  we  have  to  start  with  single  plants. 
As  stated  on  a  previous  page,  2,000  to  2,500  of  these  plant  selections  are 
made  each  lyear.  After  the  field  selection  has  been  made  of  superior 
plants,  that  is  superior  so  far  as  an  expert  eye  can  tell,  the  real  inside,  ex¬ 
pert  work  begins. 

Each  one  of  these  plants  is  handled  separately.  The  seed  cotton  from 


each  is  ginned  on  a  special  gin  made  for  this  purpose.  The  seed  cotton 
from  each  plant  is  examined  carefully  to  note  the  number  of  motes  to 
boll,  length  of  lint  and  strength  of  fibre  and  many  other  special  points. 
Before  ginning,  the  seed  cotton  is  carefully  weighed;  the  lint  and  seed  are 
again  weighed  separately  after  ginning,  on  delicate  scales  made  for  this 
purpose. 

On  the  previous  page  we  have  stated  that,  so  far  as  cotton  Is  con¬ 
cerned,  any  system  of  seed  selection  dependent  on  the  eye  alone  won’t 
produce  desired  results.  The  best  evidence  of  this  Is  the  fact  that  last 
year  Mr.  Starr  threw  out  four-fifths  of  the  selections  he  had  made. 

In  his  ginning  tests  alone  he  found  the  lint  per  cent,  varying  all  the 
way  from  17  per  cent.,  about  1-6,  to  49  per  cent.,  almost  even  weight  of  seed 
and  lint.  These  tests  also  show  that  in  strength  of  lint  some  plants  pro¬ 
duce  lint  fully  twice  as  strong  as  others.  The  difference  In  number  of 
motes  to  the  boll  often  makes  a  difference  of  luto  15  per  cent.  In  the  yield 
per  acre.  Resistance  to  disease  often  makes  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  differ- 
erce  in  the  yield.  There  are  a  dozen  and  one  things  which  have  their  ef¬ 
fect  on  both  quality  and  quantity,  and  what  Is  true  of  cotton  Is,  In  greater 
or  less  degree,  true  of  all  our  other  Southern  crops. 


H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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And  Its  Great 

It  may  seem  a  long  call  from  our  plant-breeding  and  seed-growing 
work  to  your  farm  but  It  isn’t. 

We  will  be  frank  and  open  with  you.  We  didn’t  establish  this  Plant- 
Breeding  Department  and  the  Hastinits’  Farm  because  we  specially 
wanted  to,  but  just  because  we  had  to  or  else  be  content  with  furnishing 
our  friends  the  same  low  grade,  inferior,  mixed  seed  of  cotton,  corn  and 
other  Southern  staple  crops  that  was  (and  is)  being  sold,  simply  because 
nobody  was  breeding  it  up  and  growing  it  right. 

It  has  always  been  the  Hastings*  business  policy  to  keep  consider¬ 
ably  ahead  of  the  procession.  We  studied  these  special  points  of  the 
bush] ess  for  years.  We  were  not  satisfied  with  the  cotton  seed,  corn, 
oats*  etc.,  that  we  were  sending  out,  although  they  were  the  best  obtain¬ 
able  in  the  South  at  that  time. 

We  tried  to  get  our  contract  growers  to  do  the  right  kind  of  seed- 
growing.  We  failed,  for  every  time  the  extra  work  necessary  showed  up 
Mr.  Contract  Grower  would  kick  over  the  traces.  In  a  word,  we  found  it 


Value  To  You 

impossible  to  get  this  class  of  work  done  by  others.  The  only  thing  left 
was  to  do  it  ourselves,  and  we  are  doing  it. 

Itlsn’t  cheap  work.  It  costs  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
each  year  but  we  are  getting  results  which  we  are  passing  along  to  you 
every  time  you  order  seed  from  us.  Every  seed  buying  customer  gets  the 
benefit  of  this  breeding  work  and  our  present  highly  organized  seed 
growing  operations  with  thousands  of  acres  under  direct  control,  and  an 
independent  ginning  system  where  only  one  variety  is  ginned  each 
season.  We  don't  claim  to  be  perfect,  for  plant-breeding  is  never  finished, 
but  each  year  shows  marked  improvement  in  our  stocks. 

It  is  certainly  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  have  friends  come  into  our  store 
or  write  us  saying,  “Mr.  Hastings,  I  never  made  over  a  bale  of  cotton  per 

acre  before.  With  your - cotton  I  got  from  a  bale  and  a  half  to 

two  bales  per  acre  in  my  crop  and  my  neighbors  were  astonished.” 

That  kind  of  testimony  comes  from  people  planting  our  seed,  the  ^ 
uallty  and  prolificness  of  that  seed  being  directly  the  result  of  our 
lant-Breeding  and  Growing  Work. 


UNION  BIG  BOLL,  A  HEAVY  BEARING,  MEDIUM 

The  kind  and  quality  of  our  Plant-Breeding  work  is  not  being 
equalled  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Officials  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  visited 
us  this  past  year  and  have  made  a  very  close  examination  of  it.  They  tell 
us  that  It  is'the  best  they  have  ever  seen.  Represen  tatlvee  of  foreign 
governments  have  Inspected  it  this  past  yea^  and  after  seeing  the  fields 
of  other  so-called  seed  growers  and  compared  them  with  ours,  they  ended 
up  by  placing  large  orders  with  us  for  shipment  this  winter. 

This  work  of  ours  is  getting  an  International  feputa.lon.  It's  “making 
good  ”  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  and  we  certainly  wish  it  were  posel 


EARLY  VARIETY,  GROWING  ON  HASTINGS’  FARM 

ble  for  each  one  of  you  to  carefully  inspect  it  Qurmg  rate  summer  and 
fall  each  year. 

Every  one  to  whom  this  catalogue  goes  can  get  the  benefit  of  It.  Jts 
results,  in  the  shape  of  highly  bred  and  rightly  grown  seed,  is  just  as 
easily  obtainable  hy  the  humblest  “one  horse”  farmer  as  it  is  to  the 
strongest  government  on  earth  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
back  of  it 

Our  work  IS  valuable  to  you  i  you  use  a.  Otnerwise  it  isn  t  worth  a 
cent  to  you. 
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What  Two  Photographs  Show 

The  Plants  that  Steal  the  Cotton  Grower’s  Money 

In  every  cmp  of  cotton  in  the  South  there  are  always  some  plants  making  cotton  at  the  rate  of  a  bale  per  acre  or  more.  If  some  plants  in  every 
crop  do  it,  why  not  all  plants  in  the  crop?  Why  does  one  plant  have  20  or  30  or  even  60  bolls  on  it  and  another  under  exactly  the  same  coiditions 
have  only  2  or  4  or  6?  This  is  a  most  serious  question  for  you  and  for  us.  If  there  are  always  some  plants  in  every  crop  making  at  the  bale  per  acre 
rate,  why  i  it  that  the  averase  production  is  only  about  one-third  of  a  bale  per  acre?  Every  cotton  grower  in  the  South  Is  interested  in  the  answer. 

It’ a’matter  for  both  you  and  ourselves  to  consider  fully,  to  get  a  clear  and  truthful  answer  to. 

We  find  much  of  interest  and  value  in  our  test  and  cotton-breeding  work  on  the  Hastings’  Farms,  and  we  can  answer  the  question. 


THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION  ABOVE.  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  2  PLANTS  OF  THE  SAME  VARIETY  IN  OUR  TEST 
GROUNDS.  COST  JUST  AS  MUCH  TO  GROW  ONE  PLANT  AS  IT  DID  THE  OTHER 


We  had  these  photographs  taken  on  purpose  to  reproduce  in  our  cata¬ 
logue.  It  illustrates  fully  the  importance  of  “seed-breeding,”  not  only  the 
Importance,  but  the  necessity  for  it.  We  have  no  message  for  the  cotton 
grower  who  is  content  to  make  H  or  bale  of  cotton  per  acre.  Our  mes¬ 
sage  is  for  the  man  who  wants  to  stay  in  the  bale  or  more  per  acre  cla's. 

We  are  regularly  buying  and  testing  all  of  the  varieties  of  cotton  we 
hear  of,  growing  them  to  see  how  goi  d  the  variety  is  and  whether  the 
seed  has  been  worked  to  a  point  where  it  is  valuable.  We  do  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  variety  shown  above  but  would  say  that  we  paid  a  good 
price  for  this  seed,  tliatlt  was  extensively  advertised  and  soldby  a  cotton 
grower  in  1911  as  the  best  cotton  that  could  be  planted  and  is  again  being 
advertised  this  year.  This  cotton,  while  considerably  better  than  the 
average,  shows  a  lack  of  regularity,  of  ‘  breeding-up.”  There  were  some 
goodplantsln  this  lot  but  most  of  them  were  10 bulls  or  less  per  plant. 
The  real  point  to  the  cotton  grower  is  this:  It  took  exactly  as  much  in 
costln  the  way  of  use  of  land,  plowing,  cultivating  and  fertilizer  to  grow 
a  plant  bearing  2  bolls  as  it  did  the  one  growing  nearly  60.  There  is  hard  ly 
a  cotton  field  in  the  South  that  won't  show  some  such  variation  in  the 


yields  of  the  different  plants  in  the  field.  We  have  all  been  growing  too 
many  ofthese  2,  3, 4  or  6  boll  plants  of  cotton  and  not  enough  20, 30  or  40 
boll  plants.  Years  ago  we  knew  there  was  something  wrong  about  cotton 
growing  but  our  idea  was  that  the  trouble  was  mostly  the  poor  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  light  fertilizing.  We  then  looked  on  cotton  as  a  whole  field  of 
cotton  and  it  wasn't  until  we  got  rightdown  tomaklnga  close  study  of 
cotton  as  separate  individual  plants  that  we  found  that  there  was  about 
as  much  difference  between  different  plants  of  the  same  variety  as  there 
is  between  a  prosperous,  well  to-do  farmer  and  a  boarder  at  the  County 
Pauper  Farm.  If  you  doubt  us  on  this  point  study  the  plant  sin  your  own 
crop  next  summer  and  fall.  We  believe  in  the  be;t  of  cultivation  and 
fertilizing  butlfthere  are  not  prolific  qualities  actually  in  the  seedyou 
plant  you  can’tmake  bollson  the  plant.  Planton  the  right  had  exactly 
the  same  chance  as  the  one  on  the  left.  You  seethe  difference.  It'sthose 
barren  or  nearly  barren  plants  that  make  most  of  the  cotton  growln  g  un- 
profltab  e;  that  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  put  whole  South 
on  an  average  basis  of  less  than  200  pounds  of  lint  pei  li^.  That’s  just 
where  our  “cotton-breeding”  comes  in. 


H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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How  Many  “Thief  Plants”  Do  You  G  row? 


On  the  opposite  page  (8)  are  reproductions  from  two  photographs 
taken  of  plants  in  our  variety  tests.  Same  variety  and  the  two  plants 
grew  within  five  or  six  feet  of  each  other  In  the  same  row.  They  are  an 
object  lesson  and  the  worst  of  It  is  that  just  such  differences  are  shown  in 
practically  every  cotton  field  In  the  South.  The  plant  on  the  left  Is  a 
mighty  profitable  plant  for  any  cotton  grower,  and  the  other  Is  a  '  loser” 
from  the  start.  We  call  plants  like  the  one  on  the  right  ‘‘thief  plants.” 
They  steal  the  cotton  grower’s  money  just  as  much  as  a  •‘plek-pocket” 
does,  and  what's  worse,  the  farmer  lets  these  kind  of  plants  steal  his 
money  and  never  knows  it,  or  If  he  realizes  It,  never  takes  any  steps  to  get 
the  “thief  plant”  off  his  place.  He  don't  destroy  these  plants,  the  pick¬ 
ers  go  through,  the  seed  cotton  from  these  “thief  plants”  goes  In  with 
the  rest,  is  ginned  together  with  the  seed  cotton  and  Is  planted  again  the 
following  spring  to  produce  more  “thief  plants”  In  the  next  crop. 

How  many  seeds  of  “thief  plants”  have  you  got  in  the  seed  set  aside 
for  next  spring’s  planting?  Do  you  know? 

On  a  big  boll  basis  it  takes  about  18  to  20  bolls  per  plant  to  make  a 
bale  per  acre;  from  25  to  80  bolls  per  plant  for  the  small  boll  varieties.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  Is  around  190  pounds  of  lint,  less  than  2-5  of  a  bale 
per  acre.  Making  all  allowances  for  the  slovenly,  wasteful  cultivation  iff 
the  “nigger  and  mule”  system,  there  are  alwayssome  plantsln  every  aver¬ 
age  crop  that  “make”  at  the  rate  of  a  bale  per  acre.  If  one  does  it,  why 
don’t  the  rest  of  them  do  It  under  exactly  the  same  conditions?  We  will 
tell  you.  It’s  because  the  seed  has  not  been  ‘  bred  up”  to  the  bale  per  acre 
or  more  class.  It’s  because  the  crops  are  full  of  the  2,  4  or  6  boll  per  plant 
stalks.  We  are  seedsmen  and  make  our  living  fiom  selling  seeds,  but  this 
is  not  “hot  air”  talk  just  to  sell  seeds.  In  our  plant-breeding  work  we  get 
rid  of  these  “thief  plants”  that  steal  from  us  all.  You  know  that  what  we 
say  and  what  these  two  photographs  show  Is  duplicated  in  your  fields  of 


cotton  every  year.  If  you  don’t  realize  It  now  just  go  through  your  fields 
next  August  and  September  and  see  how  many  2  to  8  boll  plants  you  find 
and  how  mighty  few  20  to  60  boll  plants  are  there. 

We  don’t  know  a  farmer  that  would  not  be  more  than  pleased  to  grow 
IH  to  2  bales  per  acre.  The  plant  on  the  left  Is  making  fully  2  bales  per 
acre.  It’s  a  question  of  right  seed  with  prolific  qualities  bred  in  them. 
Y'ou  may  thlux  that  cultivation  and  plenty  of  fertilizer  does  it  all.  It 
don’t.  Both  these  plants  had  exactly  the  same  chance  so  far  as  lend,  cul¬ 
tivation  and  fertilizer  goes.  One  plant  had  prolific  blood,  the  other 
didn’t,  and  if  we  had  put  on  a  ton  of  high  grade  fertilizer  per  acre  It 
would  have  made  mighty  little  difference  to  the  plant  on  the  right.  It 
simply  did  not  have  the  “breeding”  to  make  a  paying  crop  of  cotton. 

When  we  talk  about  a  man  that  belongs  to  some  prominent  family 
that  has  done  something  of  note,  has  distinguished  himself  in  some  way. 
It  Is  so  often  said,  “It’s  in  the  blood.”  That’s  exactly  correct.  It’s  In  the 
blood,  and  the  same  natural  law  that  makes  one  man  a  useful  citizen  and 
the  other  a ‘no  account,”  worthless  specimen  of  humanity  runs  through 
your  cottr a  and  corn  fields.  You  have  profitable  plants  and  you  have 
“thief  p’ants.” 

The  State  can’t  very  well  kill  off  the  useless  or  worse  than  useless  men 
and  women  thatare  a  drag  on  humanity,  but  you  can  get  rid  ofthe“thief 
plants”  in  your  fields.  We  have  seed  that  is  not  full  of  “thief  plants.” 
Our  careful,  painstaking  seed  breeding,  selection  and  careful  seed  grow¬ 
ing  cleans  them  out.  It’s  our  business  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  You  are 
frequently  advised  by  agents  of  your  State  and  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  select  your  own  seed.  That’s  mighty  good  advice 
but  why  take  the  several  years  necessary  to  bring  up  your  seed  when  you 
can  reach  the  quality  you  want  In  one  season  buying  from  us?  We  have 
been  at  this  for  years.  “Thief  plants”  don’t  grow  In  our  seed  fields. 


A  Scientific  Cotton  Expert’s  Opinion 

No  man  in  the  United  States  is  better  posted  on  cotton  both  from  a  scientific  standpoint  and  that  of  an  actual,  practical  cotton  grower  than  Is  Prof. 
R.  J.  H.  DeLoach,  Professor  of  Cotton  Industry  in  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  of  Georgia.  Professor  DeLoach  is  no  stranger  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  Georgia  farmers  who  have  met  him  at  Farmers’  Institutes  all  over  Georgia  during  the  last  three  years.  Over  one  hundred  thousand  readers  of  the 
!  Southern  Ruralist  profited  by  his  exceptionally  interesting  series  of  articles  on  cotton  growing  published  during  the  spring  of  1910.  Personally  we 
i  would  rather  take  his  opinion  on  cotton  growing  and  breeding  than  any  man  in  this  country.  Our  expert  in  charge  of  our  cotton  breeding  work,  Mr. 
I  D.  S.  Starr,  studied  several  years  under  Prof.  DeLoach  at  Athens.  Prof.  DeLoach  has  been  very  much  Interested  In  this  cotton  breeding  work  of  ours 
and  frequently  visits  our  farms.  He  knows  exactly  what  we  are  doing  along  the  line  of  improvement  of  cotton  seed  and  plant  breeding.  Following 
his  last  visit  in  19i0  to  the  Hastings’  Farms  we  received  this  letter  from  him: 


Letters  From  Prof.  R.  J.  H.  DeLoach,  State  College  of  Agriculture 

Messrs.  H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Athens,  Ga.,  October  31,  1910. 

Gentlemen: — My  last  visit  to  your  seed  trial  farm  on  October  14th  impressed  on  me  the  possibilities  of  the 
great  good  that  must  result  from  the  work  you  are  doing,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  which  I  must  give  the  im¬ 
pression  it  made  upon  me. 

These  seed  trials  and  demonstration  experiments  in  connection  with  the  seed  business  is  a  new  enterprise  in 
the  South,  and  it  strikes  me  as  being  the  only  possible  way  to  make  a  close  study  of  what  you  offer  for  sale  In  the 
way  of  farm  crops  and  garden  seeds.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  going  over  the  three  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Troup 
County  now  set  aside  to  grow  special  seed  from  your  stock. 

Most  of  the  work  I  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over  was  the  cotton  breeding,  showing  the  great  necessity  for 
careful  selection  and  cultivation  as  well  as  fertilization  to  keep  up  good  strains  of  cotton.  It  would  not  be  exagger¬ 
ating  to  say  you  would  average  two  and  a  half  to  three  bales  per  acre  on  some  of  your  plots  planted  with  your 
specially  selected  seed.  This  shows  that  in  order  to  get  the  best  producing  plants  in  a  field  you  must  go  to  the 
field  with  a  knowledge  of  the  plant  and  make  intelligent  selections  for  special  points  of  improvements.  In  order  to 
offer  cotton  seed  for  sale,  one  should  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  varieties  and  their  rank.  I  counted  the 
forty-two  separate  varieties  in  your  trial  grounds  as  they  grew  side  by  side,  and  could  not  help  but  be  impressed 
by  the  enthusiastic  way  in  which  your  expert  in  charge  of  the  work  (Mr.  Starr)  went  about  a  study  of  these 
varieties.  He  showed  me  where  he  had  planted  one  row  each  from  seed  from  ten  different  plants  selected  from 
one  of  the  best  varieties  and  had  gotten  ten  distinct  types  of  cotton  from  the  one  variety.  I  looked  carefully  over 
this  and  could  hardly  believe  it  was  possible  to  get  such  results.  But  this  is  just  why  the  average  cotton  growers 
cannot  fix  a  type  of  cotton.  They  do  not  understand  the  importance  of  showing  how  much  variation  there  is  in  a 
given  variety  and  then  getting  the  average  and  working  to  fix  that.  The  “one  plant  selection,”  or  the  making  of 
a  new  type  from  one  plant  selected  out  of  a  given  variety,  has  been  done  for  many  years,  and  in  fact  most  of  the 
so-called  varieties  originated  in  this  way.  But  that  is  not  sufficient  to  fix  your  type.  The  progeny  of  the  selected 
plant  should  be  tested  by  the  "plant  to  row”  method  till  the  desired  type  has  been  fixed,  and  rigid  selection  kept 
up.  Here  is  where  you  have  the  great  advantage  of  the  farmer,  viz:  in  having  a  man  to  do  this  special  work;  an 
expert  who  does  nothing  else. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  J.  H.  DeLOACH, 

Professor  of  Cotton  Industry,  Georgia  State  Co  lege  of  Agriculture. 

Prof.  DeLoach,  following  his  custom,  kept  in  touch  with  Mr.  Starr’s  work  during  191',  and  in  reply  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  from  us  last  fall,  wrote  us  on  Nov.  6th,  1911,  as  follows: 

“Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  4th  inst.,  I  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Starr’s  work  on  your  cotton  breeding  this  year 
impressed  me  as  being  fully  up  to  the  standard  that  you  have  set  for  this  work.  He  is  at  present  thoroughly  in 
line  with  the  work  and  becomes  each  year  more  efficient,  and  in  this  meets  my  expectations.  The  way  he  has 
planned  his  work  to  follow  up  the  progeny  of  his  plant-to-row  tests  of  last  year  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  I 
think  ought  to  give  some  valuable  results.  I  am  also  impressed  with  the  way  he  is  keeping  his  records  of  the  work 
he  is  doing.  This  is  half  the  battle  in  successful  breeding  and  should  be  stressed  always. 

“Very  truly  yours,  R.  J.  H.  DeLOACH.” 


lO 


H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


HASTINGS’  SURE  CROP 

The  Money-Making  Cotton  for  the  Planter 


Three  Soils  From  Onr  HASTINGS’  Sure  Crop  Cotton.  About  One>Half  Natural  Size 

A  Sure  and  Dependable  Money-Maker 


We  have  talked  about  Hastings*  Sure  Crop  as  being  a  money-mak¬ 
ing  cotton  for  the  plater  for  mftny  years.  It’s  one  of  the  varieties  that 
gets  the  I'irgest  acreag“on  the  Hastings*  Farm.  Please  do  not  confuse 
this  variety  with  the  small-boiled  variety  sold  under  the  name  of  “Money 
Maker.”  Hastings*  Sure  Crop  is  a  true  big  boll  cotton,  the  open  bolls 
shown  above  from  a  photograph  being  just  about  oae-half  natural  size. 
It’s  a  real,  first-class,  dependable  cotton,  one  that  you  can  always  depend 
on  to  put  money  in  the  bank  f^n.  Big  bolls  and  the  plants  full  of  them. 

For  ten  years  we  have  gro\ra  and  watched  Sure  Crop,  and  every 
year  we  grow  it  we  like  it  just  as  well,  and  our  cotton  seed  buying  friends 
think  just  the  same  as  we  do  about  it. 

Snre  Crop  Is  a  big-bolled  cotton,  four  and  five  locks  (mostly  five). 

It’s  easy  to  get  varieties  of  cotton  that  make  good  crops  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  but  what  yon  want  is  a  cotton  that  makes  good  crops  in 
unfavorable  seasons.  Snre  Crop  Is  such  a  variety. 

Snre  Crop  Is  a  big-bolled  four  and  five-lock  cotton.  It  has  been 
bred  up  to  stand  either  vefy  dry  or  very  wet  seasons  and  It  does  It.  It  fruits 
heavily  and  from  the  ground  up;  begins  opening  almost  as  early  asKlng’s 
and  bears  heavily  throughout  the  entire  season.  It  stands  severe  wind¬ 
storms  without  losing  the  lint,  at  the  same  time  It  Is  easy  to  pick.  It  will 
make  35  to  38  pet  cent.  lint.  Snre  Crop  is  well  worthy  to  stand  beside 
our  other  great  varieties— Mortgage  Lifter,  Bfwk  Account  and  Rosser  No. 
1.  Sure  Crop  WBS  originated  by  a  grower  wSn  up  in  the  cotton-growing 
section.  Starting  with  hig{i-grade,  big-boll  cotton,  he  crossed  it  with  other 
varieties,  giving  it  greater  hardiness,  earliness,  and  heavy  bearing  quali¬ 
ties.  Remember,  Snre  Crop,  as  well  as  our  other  great  varieties,  are  all 
garown  In  the  red  hill  section  of  Georgia.  Cotton  seed  grown  up  In  this 


section  has  a  vigor  that  has  no  equal  in  any  seed  grown  elsewhere  in  the 
cotton  States.  It  possesses  heavy  bearing  qualities  and  a  freedom  from 
disease  thatls  not  found  In  any  seed  grown  elsewhere.  If  you  doubt  this, 
plant  some  seed  of  Sure  Crop  side  by  side  with  with  the  common  cotton 
you  have  been  planting  and  see  the  difference.  You  will  find  out,  as  some 
of  our  customers  write  us,  that  “the  improved  seed  would  be  cheap  at 
85.00  per  bushel.” 

In  a  cotton  growing  contest  carried  on  by  us  several  years  ago  Mr. 
Eugene  Burton,  of  Lee  County,  Alabama,  grew  1,793  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
from  1  pound  of  Sure  Crop  planted.  In  1909  I,.  Y.  &  J.  T.  Montgomery, 
the  largest  cotton  factors  of  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  were  so  pleased  with  Sure 
Crop  that  early  In  September  they  placed  an  order  with  us  for  4,000 
pounds  of  seed.  The  lint  of  Snre  Crop  Is  especially  long,  soft  and  silky, 
and  In  markets  where  cotton  Is  actually  graded  will  bring  a  premium 
over  most  varieties;  sometimes  as  high  as  86.00  per  bale. 

The  stock  of  seed  of  Snre  Crop  we  have  this  season  was  all  grown 
on  the  Hastings*  Farm,  ginned  In  our  own  gin  and  stored  by  itself  in 
one  seed  house.  We  have  never  had  as  fine  seed  of  this  variety  as  we  have 
this  year,  the  crop  being  picked  without  rain  on  It.  Seed  are  large  and 
plump  and  have  not  been  heated. 

If  you  plant  Sure  Crop  Cotton  you  are  sure  of  a  crop  in  spite  of 
drought  and  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  If  you  plow  your  land 
deep  and  use  reasonable  amounts  of  fertilizer  you  are  sure  of  a  big  crop 
with  this  variety.  We  have  been  with  this  variety  ten  years,  know  it  like 
a  book,  have  praised  It  highly  in  the  past  and  havenot  a  word  to  take  back. 
Further,  we  plant  It  very  largely  on  the  Hastings*  Farms  for  a  paying 
crop,  which  shows  our  personal  opinion  of  it. 


Pound,  postpaid,  35c;  3  lbs.,  postpaid,  Sl.OO;  peck,  by  express  or  freight,  not  prepaid,  60c;  bushel  (30  lbs.  Georgia  Legal  Weight)  not  prepaid, 
A\XV>A.iO  $1.75;  10  bnshels,  not  prepaid,  $15.00;  100  pounds,  not  prepaid,  $5.  Freight  rate  to  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  points  is  $L08  per  160  lbs. 


H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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GET  WISE  ABOUT  1912  COTTON 


At  the  time  this  catalogue  Is  necessarily  written  (Noverrherl  there  Is 
H  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  cotton  situation.  Conventions  nave  met 
and  resolved;  the  governors  of  the  cotton  States  have  met  in  convention, 
aired  their  views  and  recommended  this,  that  and  the  other  thing  as  a 
remedy,  which  recommendations  nobody  pays  much  attention  to. 

What’s  the  trouble'?  Cotton  selling  around  9  cents  when  everybody 
who  makes  It  wants  it  to  be  13  to  15  cents.  That’s  the  rub.  Resolutious 
galorehave  been  passed,  resolving  that  the  price  ought  to  be  13  or  14  or  15 
cents,  and  recommendations  have  been  passed  that  the  cotton  acreage  be 
reduced  in  1912  anywhere  from  20  to  iO^. 

At  the  time  this  is  written, in  November, nobody  knows  what  the  size 
of  the  1911  crop  is,  but  we  will  miss  our  guess  if  it’s  anywhere  near  as  big 
as  some  of  tbeNew  York  “bears”  have  been  figuring  on. 

Wehaveseen  this  kind  of  a  thing  happen  before.  In  the  spring  of  1904 
the  prlpe  of  cotton  shot  up  to  17  cents,  and  every  available  fence  corner 
was  planted  in  cotton,  and  the  following  winter  saw  a  fourteen  million 
bale  crop  before  the  world  was  ready  for  it,  and  a  6  cent  price  resulted. 

There  was  a  series  of  conventions  held,  even  more  strenuously  than 


now,  resolutions  passed  as  to  price,  acreage,  etc. 

In  a  few  years  there  will  come  a  year  that  a  big  crop  will  be  grown, 
prices  low,  more  conventions,  resolutloSs,  etc.,  again. 

Large  crop  years  and  small  crop  years  are  inevitable  in  cotton,  just  as 
they  are  In  corn  and  wheat  and  other  crops,  but  did  you  ever  see  two 
large  cotton  crops  come  together  two  years  in  succession? 

Granting  that  the  1911  cotton  crop  was  a  large  one,  what  made  it? 

First,  an  Increase  In  acreage  over  the  previous  year,  stimulated  by  the 
steady  high  price  for  the  short  crop  of  1910. 

Second,  about  the  dryest  winter  on  record,  enabling  farmers  to  make 
the  most  thorough  preparation  of  the  soli  ever  known. 

Third,  the  high  price  of  the  1910 crop  encouraged  supply  merchants, 
bankers  and  landlords  U)  make  advances  to  tenant^  croppers  and  farmers 
far  beyond  past  advances.  Generally  speaking,  en^uragement  was  given 
to  crop  every  available  acre  In  cotton,  and  excepMn  few  localities,  little 
encouragement  was  given  to  production  of  other  crops. 

This  kind  of  condition  Inevitably  leads  to  a  large  crop  unless  some 
disaster  overtakes  the  crop  during  the  growing  period. 


A  PLAIN,  COMMON-SENSE  VIEW 


You  may  not  fully  agree  with  us  In  all  we  say  on  this  subject,  but  we 
want  you  to  remember  that  we  are  cotton  growers,  just  as  most  of  the 
readers  of  this  catalogue  are. 

This  present  condition  will  right  Itself  next  year  just  as  It  did  In  1906 
and  other  years.  With  medium  or  low  priced  cotton  there  Is  no  incentive 
to  what  may  be  termed  speculative  planting.  There  is- no  incentive  for 
the  landlord  to  encourage  extra  acreage  on  the  part  of  tenants;  no  In¬ 
ducement  to  the  supply  merchant  or  the  banker  to  take  speculative 
chances.  Acreage  will  be  reduced  naturally  If  the  price  stays  low,  with¬ 
out  any  resolutions  by  conventions. 

During  the  spring  months  following  the  fourteen  million  bale  crop  of 
1904  we  advised  all  of  our  customers  to  plant  their  usual  acreage  In  cotton. 
We  were  roundly  denounced  by  ofiicers  of  one  of  the  cotton  growers’ 
organizations  for  doing  It,  but  our  customers  who  did  plant  their  usual 
acreage  reaped  the  benefit. 

What  was  true  in  1905  is  true  In  1912.  The  acreage  of  the  cotton  crop 
Is  self-regulating  through  price  conditions.  It  is  not  the  farmer  who  cul¬ 
tivates  bis  acres  with  his  own  or  hired  labor  that  makes  the  bumper  part 
of  bumper  crops.  The  crop  of  cotton  from  such  sources  is  fairly  regular 
and  does  not  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year. 

The  real  curse  of  the  cotton  situation  is  the  speculative  planting  of  ex¬ 


tra  acres  encouraged  almost  entirely  by  supplj  merchants,  bankers  and 
landlords.  Every  time  the  price  is  high  they  get  busy  encouraging  the 
planting  of  every  available  acre  possible.  Every  town  man  who  owns  land 
in  the  country  will  stake  a  tenant  to  go  raise  cotton  on  It.  Following  a 
season  of  high  price  for  cotton  there  are  actually  millions  of  whatwe  term 
speculative  acres  of  cotton  planted,  every  one  of  which  helps  to  “bear” 
the  market  the  next  fall. 

In  seasons  of  low  or  comparatively  low  price  cotton  these  speculative 
acres  are  not  planted  and  they  will  not  be  planted  in  1912%  The 
country  banker,  the  supply  merchant  and  the  landlords  have  had  a  scare 
from  this  last  crop.  Thousands  of  them  have  been  sufliciently  “burned” 
— through  inability  of  their  tenants  to  “pay  out” — to  quit  playing  with  the 
speculative  fire  In  1912.  This  fact  will  clear  up  theacreage  proposition  to 
Its  normal  condition  In  1912  and  the  farmer  or  cotton  grower  who  goes  on 
r.nd  makes  his  regular  crop  need  have  no  fears.  If  any  of  you  have  been 
planting  extra  acres  of  cotton  on  speculation,  expecting  to  make  a  “kill¬ 
ing”  from  high  prices.  It’s  time  to  quit  that  part  of  the  game.  If  you  are 
putting  your  energies  Into  speculative  acres  of  cotton  you  are  as  bad  as 
the  supply  merchant  and  banker  in  principle.  It  Is  largely  the  product 
of  speculative  cotton  acres  that  piles  “distress  cotton”  on  the  market  In 
the  fall  and  smashes  the  price  In  large  crop  years,  playing  right  Into  the 
hands  of  the  New  York  “be'ar”  operators. 


YOU  CAN  FIX  COTTON  PRICES 


Any  time  that  the  South  is  willing  to  come  to  a  plain,  common-sense 
farming  system  as  against  the  cotton  cropping  system,  it  can  absolutely 
fix  the  price  of  cotton  at  a  permanently  profitable  point. 

The  South  Is  today  soundly  sleeping  over  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
be  the  wealthiest  agricultural  section  of  the  world. 

Any  section  or' Individual  that  depends  on  one  crop  Is  practicaHy  In 
slavery  to  that  crop,  regardless  of  whether  that  crop  be  cotton,  wheat, 
corn  or  anything  else. 

Above  are  three  statements  that  cannot  successfully  be  disputed  by 
any  well  Informed  and  thinking  man  that  knows  the  South  and  knows 
what  may  be  termed  the  agricultural  history  of  the  world.  They  all  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  price  of  cotton. 

It  Is  no  secret,  but  It’s  a  fact  realized  by  few,  that  the  South  as  a  whole 
Is  practically  spending  the  value  of  each  year’s  cotton  crop  for  grain  and 
rain  products,  such  as  flour  and  meal,  hay,  meat,  poultry  and  dairy  pro- 
ucts,  and  live  stock.  It’s  eoually  true  that  the  South  can  produce  most 
of  these  items  as  profitably,  acre  against  acre,  as  the  Northern  States  we 
buy  from,  when  these  other  crops  are  intelligently  handled  on  our  lands 
and  at  a  greater  percentage  of  profit  than  the  average  cotton  grower  gets 
out  of  14  or  15  cent  cotton. 


It  Is  true  that  the  South  can  grow  all  the  American  cotton  the  world 
needs  on  one-half  our  present  acreage,  providing  the  crop  is  grown  from 
properly  selected  and  grown  seed  and  properly  cultivated.  We  know  this 
by  our  own  personal  experience.  With  seed  of  right  quality,  under  gen¬ 
eral  field  conditions,  one  bale  per  acre  Is  easy  and  two  bales  per  acre  has 
not  been  any  strain  on  good  farm  methods,  on  the  Hastinds*  Farm. 

If  the  South  will  grow  during  1912  one-half  of  the  corn,  oats,  hay  and 
meat  that  It  bought  during  1911,  planting  all  acres  not  required  to  produce 
this  grain,  etc..  In  good,  well-bred  cotton  seed,  the  crop  of  cotton  would 
be  suflficlent  and  sell  for  14  or  15  cents,  and  each  Individual  grower  would 
have  all  or  most  all  of  his  cotton  money  to  put  in  bank.  The  turning  of 
these  surplus  acres  Into  food  crops  would  settle  any  possible  question  of 
over-proauctlon  of  cotton  and  actually  fix  high  prices  for  the  cotton 
grown.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only ,  can  the  price  of  cotton  be  fixed 
at  a  permanently  nrofltable  price.  Each  Individual  has  his  share  to  do  in 
this  food  supply  production,  and  It’s  up  to  you  to  do  your  share  In  1912, 
Plant  less  acres  of  cotton  If  you  will,  but  plant  better  cotton  on  those  few 
acres  and  you  will  make  just  as  many  If  not  more  bales  and  at  less  cost  to 
you  per  bale. 


WHERE  DO  COTTON  DOLLARS  GO? 


You  get  cotton  dollars,  we  get  cotton  dollars  every  year;  that  Is,  the 
dollars  coming  In  from  the  sale  of  our  crops.  There  is  a  mighty  small  pro- 
ortlon  of  them  stays  In  the  South.  Where  do  they  go?  We  will  tell  you. 
he  most  of  them  go  to  States  like  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  for  corn, 
for  wheat,  oats,  hay,  meat,  etc.  According  to  statistics  the  State  of  Georgia 
Is  .spending  fully  as  much  each  year  for  these  products  as  its  cotton  crop 
sells  for.  What’s  true  of  Georgia  Is  true  of  the  other  cotton  growing  States. 

If  the  State  of  Georgia  would  giow  the  grain  and  food  products  It 
bought  last  year.  It  would  make  $50.00  apiece  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child,  whi  e  and  black,  on  Georgia  farms.  Under  an  intelligent  system  of 
farming  all  this  can  be  grown  and  just  as  many  bales  of  cotton  made  on 
our  present  acreage  devoted  to  farm  crops. 


Right  seed  and  right  cultivation  will  make  twelve  million  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  on  half  our  present  acreage.  Right  seed  and  right  cultivation  of  other 
crops  will  make  all  the  grain,  hay  and  meat  the  South  needs  wltboin 
bringing  another  acre  under  cultivation. 

We  speak  of  the  South,  but  It  means  every  Individual  farm^  Weare 
all  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  Each  one  of  us  most  do  his  share  to 
wards  this  change.  We  are  doing  it  by  growing  1  to  2  bales  per  acre  on 
every  cotton  acre  on  th^e  Hastings*  Farm.  We  never  put  over  one-third 
of  our  acreage  in  cotton. .  We  don’t  spend  a  dollar  for  hay  or  gralnjjrnt 
have  hay  and  grain  to  sell.  Our  cotton  dollars  don’t  go  to  Iowa  or  Kan¬ 
sas.  How  will  yours  go  In  1912?  It’s  time' to  prepare  now  to  keep  them  at 
home.  Your  Income  will  double  In  1912  If  you  do. 
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H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


MORTGAGE-LIFTER 


H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co..  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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MORTGAGE-LIFTER.  OUR  BIGGEST  BOLLED.  HEAVY  CROPPING  COTTON 


Mortgage-Lifter  is  a  superb  main  crop  cotton  which  begins  to  open 
medium  early  and  is  a  continuous  b  carer  uatil  killed  by  frost.  You 
get  cotton  from  It  from  early  in  the  season  until  killing  cold  weather 
comes.  It  is  a  true,  big  boiled,  five-lock  cotton  with  an  exceptionally 
long  and  fine  fibre  for  an  upland  or  short  staple  cotton.  This  variety, 
while  firmly  set  in  the  boll  and  holding  up  well  in  wind  storms  is  easily 
picked,  some  of  our  Texas  growers  who  planted  it  saying  that,  350  to  too 
pounds  are  easily  picked  per  day. 

Mort^a^e-Lifter  makes  from  3T  to  43  per  cent.  lint.  This  fact, 
combined  with  itsextra  heavy  bearing  qualities,  makes  it  one  of  the  finest 
varieties  that  ever  originated  in  the  South.  The  plant  grows  large  and 
strong;  it  roots  deeply  and  is  a  wonderful  variety  to  resist  dry  weather.  It 

HOW  MORTGAGE-LIFTER  MAOE 

Below  we  print  reports  of  some  heavy  yields  from  various  States. 
These  yields  were  made  in  prize  contests  of  previous  years,  and  you  may 
think  or  say  that  it’s  all  very  well  for  “  high  pressure’’  crops,  but  it  won’t 
do  to  pay  81.75  to  82.00  per  bushel  for  seed  to  plant  an  entire  crop  with. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  cotton  growers  who  will  and  do  say  that 
“they  can’t  afford  to  pay  over  50  cents  to  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  planting 
seed.”  They  are  mistaken.  We  want  you  to  rea  i  the  e.vperienee  of  Mr. 
Ivey,  of  Wilkinson  County.  Georgia.  It's  well  worth  reading  what  he  says. 
■Mr.  Ivey  wanted  to  find  out  whether  it  paid  to  use  good  seed — not  in  any 
prize  contest,  but  in  just  jilain  ordinary  farm  culture,  and  he  thought  he 
would  risk  a  few  dollars  finding  out  whether  good,  selected  seed  paid  or 
not.  He  sent  us  817.50  for  to  bushels  of  Mortgage-Lifter  seed.  (It  was  higher 
priced  then  than  now.)  On  October  17th  Mr.  Ivey  wrote  us  as  follows: 

“I  bought  of  you  last  spring  10  bushels  of  Mortgage-Lifter  Cotton  Seed 
and  had  it  dropped  in  hi  Is.  I  have  now  picked  eleven  bales  and  have  2 
or3  bales  yet  to  pick.  I  had  two  croppers,  each  with  the  same  amount  of 
the  same  kind  of  land.  Theirs  was  planted  in  common  cotton  seed,  with 
the  same  cultivation  and  fertilizer.  Theirs  is  about  all  picked  out  and 
one  has  6  and  the  other  7  bales.  Mortgage-Lifter  will  double  the  yield 
over  common  cotton.  My  second  picking  made  39  pounds  of  lint  to  100 
pounds  of  seed  cotton.” 


grows  close  and  upright  and  the  e.xperlence  of  our  customers  who  have 
planted  Mortgage-Lifter  the  p.ist  9  ye  ir.s  shows  that  it  yields  two  to 
tkree  times  as  much  as  theordinary  varieties  with  the  same  cultivation. 

We  Introduced  Mortgage-Lifter  in  1902.  It  was  a  good  cotton  then, 
but  our  work  of  “breeding  it  up"  h.is  gone  on  steadily  every' your,  and 
oar  seed  for  your  1912  planting  (far  better  than  ever  before)  is  just  as  far 
ahead  ofthe  Mortgage-Lifter  of  19J2  as  it  was  ahead  of  the  cornmoa  ‘run  ot 
the  gin”  seed.  It  is  today  the  only  highly  bred  up  variety  of  white 
seeded,  big  bollel  cotton  there  is  in  the  country.  It  has  the  longest  lint 
of  any  short  stapled  cotton  and  has  brought  as  high  as  llj4  cents  per 
pound  as  against  a  general  market  price  of  9J4  cents.  A  little  point  like 
this  made  a  difference  of  83.i'2  in  the  selling  price  of  a  500-pouud  bale. 

$332.50  PROFIT  IN  7  MONTHS 

No  prize  cultivation  here,  just  plain,  ordinarv.  every-day  sort  of  culti¬ 
vation.  Hastings’  seed  male  7  Bales  m.vre  Cotton  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  than  the  commo.i  seed  did. 

Cotton,  at  the  time  Mr.  Ivey  sold,  was  worth  19  cents  per  pound  and 
as  a  result  of  his  use  of  our  seed  he  had  7  extra  bales,  worth  83.50.0u,  ns  a 
direct  profit  or.  his  Investment  of  817.59  6  or  7  months  before.  It  bents 
every  “get  rich  quick  scheme”  that  has  ever  been  put  out.  It  paid  Mr. 
Ivey  big  and  it  will  pay  you  just  ns  large  profits. 

While  we  believe  In  highest  culture  and  good  fertilization,  we  w’ant 
to  impress  you  strongly  with  the  profit  from  tlie  use  of  our  selected  liigh 
grade  seed.  In  Mr.  Ivey’o  case  not  an  extra  cent  wai  spent  for  labor  or 
cultivation;  the  land  and  fertilizer  was  the  same,  yet  he  had  just  double 
what  the  others  had  who  planted  common  seed.  T  ie  817.50  he  spent  In 
the  spring  made  him  a  direct  cash  profit  of  8332..50  by  fall.  He  doubled 
this  yield  simply  by  iidng  good  seed.  You  can  do  the  same  in  1912  if  you 
get  seed  direct  from  us,  seed  that  is  being  closely  selected  and  br '1  up 
every  year.  One  of  your  neighbors  may  have  gotton  seed  of  us  2  or  3 
years  ago,  but  the  chances  are  that  it  has  “gone  back”  and  will  make  25 
to  50  per  cent,  le.ss  than  our  own  growth,  for  with  ordinary  culture  and 
the  mixture  of  seed  in  public  gins,  pure,  high  grade  seed  Is  an  impossi¬ 
bility  except  from  original  sources  of  supply. 


LOST  PER  ACRE  PUNTING  RIS  OWN  HOME-SAVEO  SEEO 


We  do  not  recommend  our  Mortgage-Lifter  Cotton  for  boll  weevil  sec¬ 
tions  for  it  is  a  main  crop  cotton,  but  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  best 
testimonials  we  have  ever  had  on  Mortgage-Lifter  have  been  from  the 
heart  of  the  boll  weevil  country.  One  of  these  we  reprint  here,  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  illustrate  again  what  we  have  said  before  as  to  how  much  is 
lost  by  planting  seed  that  has  been  raised  at  home  with  all  the  “going 
back”  there  is  under  general  cultivation  and  thorough  gin  mixture. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  Green,  ot  Hill  County,  Texas,  in  making  a  report  to  us  of 
his  cotton  crop  said:  ‘T  raised  6,730  pounds  of  seed  cotton  from  one 
bushel  of  Mortgage-lLiffer  Seed.  If  any  one  can  beat  that  without  irri¬ 
gation  or  fertilizer,  with  Mexican  boll  weevils  to  cut  off  the  top  crop,  they 
are  welcome  to  the  prize.  I  will  say  that  it  is  the  best  cotton  1  ever 
saw.  I  would  have  made  820.00  more  per  acre  on  every  acre  I  planted  If 
I  had  got  all  my  cotton  seed  from  you,  as  that  is  the  amount  I  got  over 
and  above  my  own  cotton  with  your  Mortgage-Lifter.  It  would  have 
paid  me  well  to  have  paid  yon  $5.00  per  bushel  to  plant  my  crop. 
I  gat  nearly  double  with  your  seed  just  as  you  said  in  your  catalogue. 
You  can  hardly  over-estimate  your  seed  ”  We  could  fill  this  entire  cata¬ 
logue  with  statements  such  as  Mr.  Green’s  that  have  come  in  to  us  fr.im 
customers  who  have  planted  our  seed  in  the  last  9  years.  It  shows  just 
what  gool  seed  of  our  best  varieties  will  do  as  compared  with  other  kinds. 

Y'ou  have  Mr.  Green's  experience  before  you.  Above  you  have  the 


experience  of  a  Georgia  man  with  Mortgage-Lifter.  Both  show  now 
easy  it  is  to  loss  money  by  planting  home-grown  seel,  not  becau-e  it’s 
home-grown  but  because  ills  inferior  seed  to  that  grown  for  seed  purpo.-es. 

This  advice  is  passed  out  at  every  Farmer’s  Institute,  through  the 
agricultural  papers  and  every  other  source,  for  the  farmer  to  select  his 
seed  and  it’s  mighty  good  advice,  too.  Can  you  afford  to  wait  the  5  or  6 
years  necessary  to  bring  your  own  seed  u 0  to  anywhere  near  our  stand¬ 
ard  ?  It  don’t  pay  to  select  your  own  seed  when  you  can  buy  (at  a  ...edi- 
um  cost)  something  better  right  now. 

We  have  a  South  Georgia  customer  who  buys  lOO  bushels  of  seed  for 
his  own  planting  every  year.  We  asked  him  one  day  he  was  in  our  olllce 
why  he  never  planted  home-grown  seed.  He  replied:  “Because  the 
best  seed  I  can  save  myself  makes  from  5(1  to  75  pounds  less  lint 
per  acre  than  what  I  buv  from  you.  Besides  I  get  from  75  cents  to  Si.OO 
per  bushel  for  all  the  seed  I  grow  from  people  down  there  who  are  eiilier 
afraid  or  don’t  know  enough  to  send  off  and  get  the  best  seed  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

Se 'd  one  or  two  removes  from  our  crop  is  better  than  scrub  or  com¬ 
mon  seed  but  it  makes  a  whole  lot  less  cotton  and  it  don’t  take  more  I  lan 
3  years  of  lack  of  selection  and  breeding  together  with  “gin  mixing  ”  to 
make  comm  >  i  see  1  of  it.  You  know  what  seel  direct  from  Hastings  is. 
Why  take  chiuces  just  to  save  25  or  50  cents  per  acre  seed  cost'? 


SWORN  STATEMENTS  OF  YIELBS  IN  HIFFERENT  STATES 


We  have  paid  out  82,700.00  in  cash  prizes  during  the  last  5  years  for 
the  largest  yields  of  cotton  from  our  seed.  We  have  space  for  only  a  few 
>  .f  these  reports  of  yields  in  this  catalogue,  but  we  give  them  toyouju  t 
to  show  you  what  can  be  done  with  our  magnificent  cotton  seed  in  the 
hands  of  cotton  growers.  REMEMBER,  every  one  of  these  reports  was 
sworn  to  before  proper  officers. 

Al  ARAMA  Blevins,  (lullraan  County,  planted  1  bushel  of  Mort- 

rlL/tUnlTI/t  gage-Lifter  and  ma  le  14,967  pounds  of  seed  cotton;  in 
another  year's  contest  he  planted  3  pounds  and  grew  therefrom  9,7u7 
pouiids  of  seed  cotton. 

John  I,  Watson,  Monroe  County,  planted  3  pounds  on  I  acre  and  made 
4,074  pounds  of  seed  cotton.  This  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  3  bales 
per  acre. 

W.  C.  Naftel,  Montgomery  County,  grew  1,928  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
from  1  pound  ot  Mortgage-Lifter. 

Milton  A.  Deese,  Dale  County,  made  5,874  pounds  of  Mortgage-Lifter 
from  3  pounds  of  seed. 

Eugene  Burton,  Lee  County,  grew  1,793  pounds  of  Sure  Crop  from  1 
pound  of  seed. 

Fred  M.  Wilson,  Winston  County,  made  1,627  pounds  of  Mortgage- 
Lifter  from  1  pound  of  seed. 


GFflRniA  B.  B.  Moss,  Telfair  Countv,  made  13,350  pounds  of  seed 

ULUnUIrl  cotton  from  I  bushel  of  Mortgage-Lifter. 

W.  W.  Atkinson,  Morgan  County,  in  his  first  year’  trial  for  prize, 
grew  2,417  pounds  of  seed  cotton  fr.im  3  imunds  of  .Mr  .  age-Lifter.  The 
fallowing  year  he  grew  4,575  pounds  of  seel  cotton  on  the  same  ground 
from  3  pounds. 

Jeff  Dean,  Hart  County,  made  as  follows,  using  Mortgage-Lifter:  from 
1  bushel  planted,  17,888  pounds  of  seed  cotton;  from  3  pounds,  4,3’2u 
pounds;  from  I  pound,  1,538  pounds. 

M.  C.  Carter,  Emanuel  County,  grew  6,113  pounds  of  Mortgage-Lifter 
from  3  pounds  of  seed;  further,  716  pounds  were  picked  from  500  stalks, 
some  of  the  stalks  producing  4  pounds  of  seed  cotton  each. 

inilKIillUil  UIQCIQCIPPI  O.  E.  McCasland,  Claiborne  Parish.  La., 

LUU10lilliH"Illl0ul0oirri  made  2,459  pounds  of  seed  cotton  from  3 
pounds  of  Mortgage-Lifter.  ... 

J.  E.  Perkins,  Harrison  County,  Miss.,  made  15,005  pounds  of  seel  cot¬ 
ton  from  1  bushel  of  Mortgage-Lifter.  He  says:  "The  best  cotton  ever 
seen  in  this  section.” 

C.  Douglas,  Lauderdale  County,  Miss.,  made  4.600  pounds  from  3 
pounds.  J .  M.  King,  Rankin  County,  made  3,912  pounds  from  3  pounds. 


n  1  ^  Q  Pound,  postpaid,  35  cts.;  3  pounds,  postpaid,  to  yonr  address,  $1.00;  peck,  by  express  or  freight  not  prepaid,  60  cts.; 

I  |l  I  l|  p  \  bnshel  (30  pounds  Georgia  legal  weight),  not  prepaid,  $1.75;  10  bushels,  not  prepaid,  $15.00;  100  pounds,  not  prepaid, 

*  I  U  U  $5.00.  Freight  rate  to  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  points  is  $1.08  per  100  pounds. 
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HASTINGS’  BANK  ACCOUNT  COTTON 
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H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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OUR  “BANK  ACCOUNT”  COTTON 

OUR  EARLIEST  EXTRA  EARLY,  VERY  PROLIFIC  COTTON 

This  was  the  fourth  distinct  variety  of  cotton  introduced  by  us,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  our  best.  It  is  the  result  of  eleven  years  of 
close  breeding:  and  selection,  and  a  glance  at  the  illustration  on  the  opposite  page,  reproduced  from  a  photograph  of  a  single  stalk,  shows 
just  what  can  be  done  with  our  “BANK  ACCOUNT”  Cotton  here  in  North  Georgia  under  good  cultivation. 

Our  “BANK  ACCOUNT  ”  is  an  extra  early,  medium  size  boll,  mostly  five  locks,  and  does  not  blow  or  drop  out  easily  as  does  every 
other  extra  early  variety  except  Rosser  No.  1. 

Our  “BANK  ACCOUNT”  is  not  a  chance  variety.  It  was  bred  with  a  distinct  purpose  in  view.  We  wanted  a  variety  earlier  than  the 
King  lixtra  Early,  medium  to  large  bolls  that  were  reasonably  storm-proof;  open  foliage  to  let  the  sun  in  so  that  bolls  would  open  quickly 
when  grown;  a  prolific  cotton  that  would  equal  in  yield  any  of  our  later  big  boll  varieties  and  produce  a  quality  lint  that  would  sell  at  the 
top-of-the-market  prices.  All  good  qualities  are  combined  in  the  “Bank  Account”  together  with  deep-rooting  and  drought-resisting  powers. 


A  COTTON  FOR  BOLL  WEEVIL  SECTIONS 


Gets  Ahead  of  the  Boll  Weevil 


Our  ‘‘Bank  Account”  is  the  cot¬ 
ton  to  get  ahead  of  the  boll 
weevil.  It  makes  a  good  crop  before  the  boll  weevil  has  any  chance  to 
get  in  his  work,  and  for  this  reason  the ‘  Bank  Account”  cotton  Is  worth 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  to  the  cotton  growers  in  boll  weevil  sec¬ 
tions.  Every  year  the  weevil  moves  East.  If  you  are  already  in  a  boll 
weevil  section  you  need  this  new  variety.  It  opens  earlier  than  King 
Extra  Early  and  it  don’t  blow  out  or  drop  out  like  King.  Its  bolls  are 
larger.  It’s  a  heavier  bearer  and  makes  better  and  longer  lint.  It  roots 
deeply,  resisting  both  drought  and  storms.  It  branches  welt  and  has 
light  open  foliage,  letting  in  the  sun  perfectly  to  all  parts  of  the  plant.  It 
don’t  have  dense  shade  for  Mr.  Boll  Weevil  to  hide  away  in.  This  gets 
you  ahead  of  the  boll  weevil  in  boll  weevil  sections,  and  in  any  section  it 
enables  you  to  market  long  before  any  other  variety  is  ready. 


iln  All  PlirnnCD  rnttnn  it  has  been  truthfully  said  that  there  is  no 
nil  rtllTllI  |IUoC  liUllUlI  one  variety  of  cotton  best  for  all  sections, 
all  lands  and  all  seasons,  but  our  “Ban  k  Account”  cotton  will  come  nearer 
being  an  all  purpose  cotton  for  all  sections  than  anything  we  have  ever 
seen.  We  have  tried  it  under  all  sorts  of  soil  conditions  from  Middle 
Georgia  to  the  Tennessee  line,  in  uplands  and  in  bottoms,  and  it  has 
“made  good  ”  everywhere  it  has  been  planted.  It  possesses  a  vigor  that 
enables  it  to  go  on  and  make  a  fair  crop  when  other  varieties  have  died 
out  completely  from  droughts.  It  Is  hardy,  remarkably  so.  Every  cotton 
farmer  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  knows  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
getting  a  stand  in  1907.  Fowr  or  five  plantings  were  frequently  necessary 
and  even  wuth  that  the  stands  were  poor.  Kvery  one  of  our  growers 
of  the  **Bank  Account’*  cotton  got  an  almost  perfect  stand  with 
the  first  planting  in  1907.  You  can’t  find  a  hardier,  more  vigorous, 
more  prolific  cotton  than  ‘  Bank  Account.” 


Bale  Per  Acre  in  the  Boll  Weevil  District 

Louisiana  has  probably  snffered  more  from  the  boll  weevil  than  any  of  the  other  States.  Read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  one  of  onr  customers  writing  to  the  Southern  Rnralist.  R.  E.  Robinson,  DeSoto  Parish,  La., 
wrote:  **Refore  the  boll  weevil  came  our  land  would  yield  one-half  bale  per  acre  of  common  cotton.  The  first 
year  they  came  we  made  2  bales  on  15  acres.  We  quit  raising  it  for  two  years.  Last  year  we  planted  15  acres 
again,  13  acres  in  big  boll  cotton  from  which  we  gathered  four  hales;  2  acres  in  ‘New  Rank  Account’  Cotton 
which  we  bought  from  R.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.  We  made  2  bales  from  those  2  acres  regardless  of  Mr.  Weevil.” 
That  tells  the  story  exactly.  Rank  Account  makes  a  good  crop  before  the  weevil  can  destroy  it.  Rank  Ac¬ 
count  fruits  faster  than  Roll  Weevils  breed. 


What  Planters  Say 

ll  IDIMil  A.  D.  Chancellor,  Cherokee  Co.:  “Am  getting  good  results 
/iLBU/lllltt  from ‘Bank  Account’ planted  May  20th,  and  had  damaging 
drought  in  July  and  August.  Have  already  picked  more  cotton  than  has 
been  taken  from  same  land  in  anyone  season  for  15  years  and  will  get 
5  to  6  bales  more.”  F.  D.  Hayles,  Escambia,  Co.:  “It  makes  well  to  top 
of  stalk.  From  6%  acres  have  ginned  2,628  pounds  lint,  have  still  1.400 
pounds  seed  cotton  and  a  light  picking.”  Thos.  J.  Lovvorn,  Randolph 
Co.:  “It  has  more  bolls  to  the  stalk  than  any  cotton  I  ever  saw.”  J.  H. 
Rollins,  Houston  Co.:  “I  planted  one  acre  In  ‘Bank  Account.’  Have 
gathered  2,000  pounds  seed  cotton.  Drought  cut  It  off  one-third.”  D.  M. 
Jones,  Autauga  Co.:  “I  have  made  no  mistake  in  getting ‘Bank  Account.’ 
No  trouble  to  make  a  bale  per  acre.  1,250  pounds  seed  cotton  made  510- 
nound  bale.”  F.  Ward,  Geneva  Co.:  “Bought  1  bushel  ‘Bank  Account’ 
last  year.  Planted  1  acre  and  picked  from  it  2,085  pounds  seed  cotton. 
Won  the  gold  prize  offered  by  the  Times-Herald  for  best  acre  of  cotton.” 
(iFflRfllA  “ ‘Bank  Account’ is  a  wonder  in  these  North  Georgia  hills. 
ULUllUlft  Was  in  the  ground  during  the  snow,  sleet  and  freeze  in  April. 
Came  up  fairly  well;  had  blooms  on  July  8th:  open  bolls  September  1st. 
It’s  early,  prolific  and  fine  lint.  It  turned  out  43%  lint.” — A.  C.  Hawkins, 
Gwinnett  Co.  M.  F.  Davis,  Merrlwether  Co.,  writes:  “Some  of  the  oldest 
farmers  say  Bank  Account  is  the  best  cotton  they  ever  saw.  I  want  to 
grow  10  bales  on  5  acres  next  year.” 

I  nillSIAIVIA  Berdue,  Union  Parish:  “Sorry  I  didn’t  get  enough  to 
LUUldinilfl  plant  my  entire  crop.  The  ‘Bank  Account’  Is  the  cotton 
for  boll  weevil  districts,”  R.  C.  Corbin,  West  Carroll  Parish:  “Common 


About  Bank  Account 

cotton  is  making  >4  to  bale  per  acre.  ‘Bank  Account’  508  pounds  lint 
per  acre.  That’s  the  difterence.”  Levy  Tassin.  Avoyelles  Parish:  “‘Bank 
Account’ has  given  the  best  results.  Made  %  bale  per  acre  and  boll 
weevils  were  fierce.”  J.  H.  Meyers,  Catahoula  Parish:  “'Bank  Account’ 
cotton  beat  everything  around  here.  I  made  6,309  pounds  seed  cotton  on  5 
acres.  My  neighbor,  on  5  acres,  made  with - 's  Improved  215  pounds.” 

T.  M.  Manning,  Hinds  Co.:  “ ‘Bank  Account’ OK.  Planted 
lllluulddirri  May  27th,  made  2,263  pounds  lint  from  1  bushel  seed.” 
J.  M.  Adams,  Jones  Co,:  “I  will  get  8  bales  from  6  acres,  3  of  those  acres 
made  5  bales.”  L.  A.  Boggan,  Simpson  Co.:  “I  planted  1%  acres  ridge 
pine  land.  Have  picked  3,126  pounds  and  am  good  for  1,000  more.” 
R.  E.  Cameron,  Panola  Co.:  “Will  make  2,400  pounds  seed  cotton  per 
acre.”  S.  C.  Edwards,  Leake  Co.:  “Well  pleased  with  ‘Bank  Account.’ 
It’s  the  best  cotton  I  ever  tried  and  can  highly  recommend  it,  especially 
in  boll  weevil  sections.  It  is  certainly  earlier  than  the  King  and  pro¬ 
duces  much  more  to  the  acre.” 

TFYJIC  R.  H.  Allen.  Grimes  Co.:  “Never  saw  anything  make  so  fast. 
ILAHO  Does  its  work  so  quick  boil  weevil  cannot  keep  it  from  making 
crop.”  A.  D.  Armstead,  Houston  Co.:  “The  best  variety  one  can  plant  in 
boll  weevil  districts.  A  great  llnter;  forms  bolls  with  unusual  rapidity.  ” 
R.  B.  Knight,  Sabine  Co.:  “It  made  bale  per  acre  where  only  half  bale 
had  been  made  before.”  P.  Kelley,  Anderson  Co.:  “‘Bank  Account’ 
simply  fine.  Made  6  bales  of  540  pounds  each  from  4  acres,  and  it  only 
had  one  rain.  People  here  offer  me  $3.00  bushel  for  the  seed.  I  want 
$4.00.  Am  thankful  to  you  for  your  fine  cotton.” 


A  40  TO  43  PER  CENT  LINT  COTTON 


Five  years  is  a  pretty  fair  test  on  what  cotton  will  do.  Every  year  its  heavy  per  cent,  of  lint  is  a  surprise  to  those  who  plant  it.  In  the  five  years 
we  have  grown  it  the  crops  have  never  averaged  less  than  40  and  two  years  as  high  as  43  per  cent,  of  lint. 

FAR  RATTAM  I  iliunij  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  cold  bottom  lands  that  are  risky  to  plant  in  cotton.  Plantings  on  this  sort  of 
lull  UUIlUm  LilllllO  laud  are  necessarily  late  and  much  of  the  time  the  crop  is  lost  because  the  bolls  won’t  open.  “Bank  Account”  cotton  is 
^ust  the  right  variety  to  make  a  perfectly  safe  crop  on  bottom  lands.  Its  naturally  open  growth  and  light  foliage  lets  the  sun  in  and  the  cotton  opens 

iust  as  well  as  it  does  on  the  uplands.  We  had  a  field  planted  on  cold  bottom  land  in  North  Georgia.  It  made  a  fine  crop  with  May  20th  planting  and 
lining  frost  on  October  13th ,  and  it  opened  perfectly. 


PRICES 


New  **Bank  Account**  Cotton,  pound,  postpaid,  50  oentss  2^^-poiind  packafte,  postpaid,  SI.OO;  r>eok,  not  pre- 
pair),  75  cents;  1  bushel  (30  pounds,  Georgia  letlal  weii^h^)  S!2«00;  10  bushels,  S17.50.  100  pounds,  not  pre* 

paid,  $6.00.  Freight  rate  to  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  $l*OS  per  lOO  pounds. 
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H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


JNew  “Union”  Boll  Cotton 
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.1)1;  •  Cd.f'Se^d'snten,'  Atlh,ntd,  i^eorgia 


K-  A  year  aeo  we  Introduced  our  New  Union  Big  Boll  Cotton  and  made 
{ieertaiii  ftatemeiits  In  regard  to  It.  We'  reprint  exactly  what  we  said  in 
t  pur  1911  catalogue  below  lor  we  have  nof  a  word  to  take  back  that  we 
J-^ald  then.  We  said: 

“We  have  been  working  with  all  klrrds  and  varieties  of  cotton  for  a 
;.igreat  many  years.  We  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  big  boll  rarieties, 
;  recognizing  that  they  had  n  any  desirable  points  that  could  never  be 
t^bred"  Into  the  small  boll  sorts. 


We  feel  fully  justified  In  naming  this  variety  the  “Union”  Big  Boll 
i,Cotton.  In  it  are  united  more  good  points  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfectly 
i-desirabl'' Big  Boll  Cotton  for  the  planter  than  have  ever  been  combined 
{.te  any  one  variety  of  coiton  beloie. 

I'-:  It  Is  a  true  type  of  Big  Boll  Cotton,  the  bolls  running  65  to  60  to  the 
(found.  The  seed  are  white,  with  greenish  tinge  and  are  medium  in  size, 
fl’t  has  good  lint  and  the  lint  per  .Cent,  Is  from  38  to  4n,  remarkably  high 
ffor  a  genuine  big  boll  variety.  It  Is  a  genuine  4  to  .5  lock,  easy  to  pick, 
*yet  storm  resistant  cotton.  It  Is  a  remarkably  healthy  variety,  very  re- 
'iaistant  to  diseases  affecting  the  cotton  plant.  The  bolls  a' d  the  fibre 
■'develop  almost  perfectly.  This  variety  showed  less  “motes”  than  any 
iijther  variety  in  our  lest  grounds  where  42  varieties  were  grown. 


We  don't  force  cotton  in  our.  test  grounds  with  excessive  fertilizing. 

We  give  good  cultivation.  “Unlbn”  Big  Boll  turne<l  us  in  our  variety  test 
work  784  pounds  of  lint  per  acre,  a  good  bale  and  a  half.  Under  high 
fertilizing,  such'as  not  one  cotton  grower  In  a  thousand  would  be  wl  ling 
to  give,  we  have  made  it  turn  out  at  the  rate  of  over  4  bales  per  acre.  We  ^ 
don’t  want  to  set  that  as  a  standard' Jpr  y  wpr  any  one  else  unless  you  are  S 
ready  to  give  It  practically  “gardeTfeultivation.”  Ifyouusegood  methods 
of  cultivation  and  fair  fertilizing  you  can  leasonaply  expect  1J4  to  2  bales  ,■  j 
per  acre  from  “Union”  Big  Boll.  It  won’t  do  it  on  washed  .OUt  hiU  side*  M 
lands,  plowed  3  to  4  inches  deep  and  fertilized  with  206;  psoniids  Df,8-2-2’';.j 
guano  per  acre.  You  nor  anybody  else  can  get  big  yields  from.staived-  ”.5 
out  plants  of  cotton  or  anything  else.  ' 

The  great  underlj  ing  principle  of  that  great  organization  .the  “Farm¬ 
ers’ Union,”  is  co-operailon.  It's  a  grand  principle  and  needs  a  witter 
application  than  It  gets.  Now  our  new  “Union”  Big  Boll  Cotton  istthe 
best  big  boll  cotton  on  the  market,  but  you  must  do  your  part.  It.j(fan 
wanttogetln  and  stay  in  the  bale  and  a  half  to  two  bales  per  hcrecla^ 
you  can,  by  planting  “Union”  Big  Boll  and  then  co-operating  ’ 
with  deep  plowing,  liberal  fertilizing,  right  cultivation. 
part  “Union”  Big  Boll_ p  ill  oo-operate  wiih  you  to  the 
turning:  to  you  the  piost  profitable  crop  pf  cotton  you  evdr'^ 


i 
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It  Is  Good  For  Bd  SectM^ 


i  You  haven't  heard  so  much  about  the  eastward  travels 'of  the  Boll 
f'tl'eevil  this  summer  lof  the  Boll  Weevil  had  a  rather  tough  time  of  it  ih 
|the  August -September  drought  o'f  1911.  Don't  let  this  deceive  you  ihtp: 
■'incied  security.  There  are  plenty  left  for  seed  and  when  Alabama  and 


aSeorgia  get  another  year  with  ^erage  rainfall  he  will  be  heard  of  a- 
{plenty.  It's  only  a  few  years  atd^'best  until  the  weevil  covers  the.entirg 
ieottoa  belt.  The  coming  of  the?Bdll  Weevil  means  practically  the  wiping 
fout  of  the  large  heavy  leafed  varieties  saeh  as  Kussell,  Christopher,  Wyehe 
^nd  a  dozen  others.  You  must  plant  vai^tles  that  make  as  little  shgde  hs. 
jpossible  if  you  expect  to  successfully  grow’  cotton  in  a  boll  weevil  section.; 
}'  Suceesstul  crops  are  made  eveiyyearih  the  boll  weevil .  section  with 
jthe  small  and  medium  sized  boll  varieties,  but  many  planters  object  to 
smaller  sized  bolls.  No  one  .can  have  any  objection  to  our  “Union'’' 
Big  Boll  on  that  score  for  it  isiJifilrue  big  boll  variety.  It  has  ratb'cr  .light 
^pen  foliage.  It  lets  the  all  parts  of  the  plant,  leaving  no  hiding 

'  - 


It  Did  Not  Make 


e  weevil.'  .Tt  is  fnedium  eftrly.  Like  our 
cropitafefoi^'the-vf.eeyil  .cari  get  in  his  work, 
J’the'.hf.gti'bllknlake  ft  etisy  to  pick.  “Union”ri(l'g‘B.'' 
ible  pWiim>f  holt  class  of  cotton  with^e  ^ 

Wakeajgobd  cropilia'spite  .of  weevil  attack^cf.Jt’Sjd: 
Idll  Cf^^'i  that  TeSas,  Eatfisiana  and  Mtil 
■  giirayhe  .Wa6ev3il''came.  It's  just  the  fcr&dj:' 
.,-d;,tli®CaroHnas'wiU  have'tb  plant  wh^fi-'tHt 
the  ’weevil  dlstriH  or^iny where, that  thedfo”' 
“Uiil<j#;yB(g,B(511  istbe  right  big 


Gpififel'a,  the  CaroUnas  the 


The  gt^^j^i^aga  TromBoii  weevil 


am  not 


^^OOth  Goi?ollHO.  Brown,  1  i  v  i  u  g- .in*  Darlington  'County,' 


One  of  our  South  Carolina  friends, 'H-Wi  tj-.!:- 


g'prep.afed  for  it.  'If, you 
'“d  111  the  leantime 
u'can  plant.  . 


\y;  t,i-'i^.'JF;^4^^fflttifjttray..Cantic®:c;crf,  Walken  Coxthty,  writes;^4^8fe 
ty,"' T.sc**.^ll^^^5Sl^.a«i'es  of.kf'Bipo  BigBod-  It  is  given  up  to  hafflgeAesifgi 
writes  us  as  follows:  “I  have  tried  your  ‘Union^  Jtlg  Boll  Cotton  this  year.  J  :ln  thi^e^htr^^ant^;iSEa,v4.lH- ft.' hife  how  (Augusttath)  aBMBpjfull  " 
t  have  found  it  a  very  good  cotton.  I  did  not  make  4  bales  per  acre  bat  I  D-gro'^B-^aris  mak6ia;t^.0st  8  bales  on  3  aereS:®li||Bs(^:. , 

•  - . .  ‘'Vj^sangex'tm.  6q;fedlla.'^ilt'^^'^-ihake1t  pohiid.  of  .^'ed  cotton.  AtB'JtKjvi 

apd  a4^ee;rery®tpindrij)plant.'liis''en'tire'crop  in  Hastfngs'Bj^d.” 
J>4E,ds^t/Shei^y'^&iity‘^rit.ps;  “H.ive  4  Acres  Union  Big  tJbl^Md 
pwftl-'get.hj^leS'.^Fihest  c^^^hyvvttiere  around  here”-’- ....  j 


(Sid  make  2  bales  per  acre,  f.think  it  will  be  the  cotton  for  poor  peo| 
it  seems  to  be  a  difl'erent  stajde  from  ours  up  he^  ^Please-write  me ''' 
S^ngstaple  or  ashort  staple  Chtton.”  ' 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Inability  of  Mfr.  Brown'tio  determine  whej 
P  long  staple  or  short  is  a  faiilj^good  tdsttmoniaI;ifi|ta|  cotton  fn  ,  ' 
fand  short  staple  class.  It  i..?; however,  a  longervH^flffer  and  l)et_. 
wan’ the  Varieties  usually  pfgptra'ln  the  Carolinas.*  .  ■ 

py  M.  A.  Moss,  Oconee  County,  Writes:  “My  Union  Big  Boll  CottopJ^h* 
t  have  got  the  best  cotton  in  this  locality.  Many  remark  about 
1,0  line.  Dry  weather  has  hurt  it  buPft^l  make  a  bale  per  acre.  At 
Keased.”  '■  '  ,  “-'t 

T.  H.  Beatty,  Notary  Public  of  Berkeley  County,  .says:  *‘1 
clhlon  Big  Bbll  a  good  cotton.  Mine  has  not  had  a"  fair  showfn 
^unt  of  loh^ drought,  yet  I  am  well  pleased  with  It.”  :  i’ 

*4  nil  I.  111  It’ssomewhat  of  a  jump  from  S.  Carolina  to  ArJ 
but  Union, .Big  Boll  makes  good  in  all  thW"  ' 

R.  Lumpkin,  of  Garland  County,  writes:  T  was  never  so  wm 
^th  cotton  before.  It  is  full  from  bottom  to  top.  Mr.  Cook  is  well . 
with  bis  cotton;  too.  Isent  jpiihis  address.  Hope  you  will  have  (Bij 
Ipceess.” 

t  Geo.  Decker,  of  Clay  CmRrty,  says:  “Union  Big  Boll  Is  the  best.  , 

Irecommend  the  seed  I  ordered  Irom  you  for  tpis  country.”  .'V 

■fc  '''•  iff-  Teylor,  Sabine^-^arish,  writes;  “Uni^.ij^g'J-' 

Boll  has  donejhStremely .well.  Am  well  pleasjM^jtit’,*; 
ime  cotton.  Have  already  had  mo^e  orders  for  seed  than  I  can 
(■  '  ■  ’-  ■■  “'vg- 


h  vBisiiop,,jffieroTc  e 
.cottpij  Jt'.'eYex.^t!^‘;>3.  th  ~ 
’  ‘  'B.'vfe|Iarrfson,:’i'.n 


Sfb®nion  Big  Boll  Is  the  b0st-,hig' tgill 
j^odtton  for  us.  ”  ‘ 

■fety:  “Very  well  pleased  with 
est  bolls  I'ever  &aW'.  It  fruits  r^jdly. 


Mtforf-^^dlu  Counfy.^writes  us:  “Cotton 'S'ced  4:r:'b 
jfoj^i^'dpne  well.  rfelly  better  than  1  expecledfc;.’- 


[^tb^'fdi«Ve..ever  raised.” 

■3>.  -<■■■■:  '  ■-:  -.  -  ■■  . 


t  this  coTOi 

,__.’5;t}):af  i's  egtlihj 
growi  D  g  ah<i 
ptetSed  at  thlk.  wi 

feate^wfll  bb  foun4"”o)ij)^i 


.  i.on  Morris,  Poi 
.eeiei  d  V  iseS  u  st  h 
^inshels  of  U nlen 
■  With  tire  cotton^ 


Oilfield,  aiKTno  o 
i^forTthe.:!!®  acres 


Z  bales  pe; 

...  .  J.g| 


..Count.v,  writ^l ‘,^‘Our  Mr.  G.  '.*« 
ijSC  watteSglhlm  in  regard/'S? 
T;Sfe  b6ugtit:of  yoijfc-\Ve'.  ’  ‘f! 
riltag.  -  ^Spfted  abqlft  ISJO.;.,’^; 


:6k 'ed  af^it  nhd 
.,  Is'  about  .20  acres 
„  The  cotiofoia'lfej 
in  the^ouud.  We'' 


More  reports. 

^  Big  Boll  fr  oii  these  twft' 


THE  nElB  SCENE  ON  P  fflOMH'B  ,  .,^3, 

Pound,  postpaid,  SoO  cei^j pffiBftp^d*  75,cienjS^| 

^^|•]|  Bushel  (30  poiindsf  Frei^t 

Texas,  Arkansas  and  points,  toil  _ 
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H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta/ Georgia. 


Upright”  Cotton 


H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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A  Two  Bale  Per  Acre  Cotton 


Our  Hastings*  Upright  Cotton  which  we  Offer  for  the  first  time  this 
year  Is  the  most  distinct  upland  variety  we  have  ever  seen.  In  character 
of  growth  It  resembles  no  other  variety  now  generally  planted.  On  the 
opposite  page  will  be  seen  a  combination  illustration,  the  left  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  showing  this  variety  in  our  own  trial  grounds,  on  the  right  a  single 
plant  pulled  up  from  a  field  of  it  on  the  Hastings’  Farm  after  the  open 
bolls  had  stood  a  week  of  strong  wind  and  the  heaviest  beating  rains  we 
have  had.  This  illustrates  Its  "storm  proof’  character  perfectly.  We 
could  have  fixed  this  up  fancy,  putting  in  fresh  locks  that  had  not  been 
weather  beaten  and  made  a  much  nicer  looking  picture  but  we  wanted 
vou  to  see  it  exactly  as  it  was.  We  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  this 
“Upright  Cotton”  from  the  start.  In  It  we  have  valuable  characteristics 
found  in  no  other  cotton.  It  was  a  leader  in  our  trial  grounds  in  past 
ears  and  the  150  acres  of  it  on  the  Hastings’  Farm  made  all  the  neigh- 
oring  farmers,  as  used  as  they  are  to  seeing  heavy  yields  on  our  acres, 
“sit  up  and  take  notice”  (to  use  a  slang  phrase)  and  ask  what  they  could 
get  some  of  that  seed  for.  None  of  it  made  less  than  a  bale  per  acre,  much 
of  It  2  bales  and  even  more.  This  was  noton  a  special  “brag”  patch  but 

Resists  Disease,  Bo 

A  careful  study  of  our  cotton  records  show  that  “Hastings’  Upright 
Cotton”  was  the  most  resistant  to  cotton  plant  diseases  of  any  variety  in 
the  54  that  we  grew  last  year.  It  Is  a  most  healthy  variety,  nothing  seem¬ 
ing  to  have  any  serious  effect  on  it.  As  a  resister  of  storms  It  is  unexcelled 
and  we  feel  sure  that  our  Texas  friends  will  be  more  than  satisfied  with  It 
In  that  respect.  We  have  had  some  pretty  heavy  wind  storms  In  the  last 
two  years  and  we  have  to  see  one  yet  that  has  blown  It  out.  At  the  same 
time  it’s  an  easy  cotton  to  pick,  some  splendid  pickers’  recordshaving 
been  made  In  our  fields  of  It.  You  can’t  be  troubled  with  boll-rot  in  our 
"Upright.”  No  fruit  touches  the  ground  oris  in  shade.  It  don't  make 
foliage  so  that  there  is  much  shade  and  the  sun  always  gets  in  to  all  parts 


covering  160  acres  of  rolling  or  hillside  red  clay  lands.  When  open,  the 
fields  ot  It  were  a  sight,  the  lands  having  a  regular  snow-bank  appearance. 
It  looked  like  it  was  “all  cotton”  and  ft  pretty  nearly  was,  for  the  “Up¬ 
right”  don’t  waste  time  growing  a  big  weed  and  leaf,  but  gets  right  down 
to  Dusiness,  putting  its  strength  into  producing  an  abundance  of  lint  of 
the  very  best  grade.  In  its  general  appearance  it  resembles  a  variety 
grown  in  Northeastern  Georgia  known  as  “Shank  High  ’  or  "Long 
Shank”  but  never  grown,  so  far  as  we  know,  outside  of  that  particular 
locality.  When  it  first  comes  up  It  has  a  rather  spindling  growth  which 
continues  until  it  gets  3  to  4  feet  high,  and  with  comparatively  few,  but 
very  dark  green,  medium-sized  leaves.  Along  about  this  time  your 
neighbors  who  have  been  used  to  the  heavy  leaved,  large  branching  va¬ 
rieties  will  come  around  and  advise  you  to  plow  It  up  for  “it  ain’t  going  to 
make  no  cotton.”  At  that  period  of  growth  It  certainly  does  look  dis¬ 
couraging.  Just  about  that  time  the  small  fruiting  lirribs  start  out  all 
along  that  long  stem  and  before  you  know  It  your  plants  are  loaded  and 
bending  over  with  20,  30,  40  or  even  more  genuine  big  bolls  that  appear  to 
have  grown  over  night  almost.  We  have  never  seen  a  big  boll  cotton  fruit 
as  quickly  as  our  “Upright”  and  we  have  seen  about  all  of  them. 

1  Weevil  and  Storms 

of  the  plant  almost  all  day.  For  that  rea.son,  boll  weevils  won’t  stay 
around  it  In  any  numbers.  The  boll  weevil  is  a  shade  bug  and  the 
“Upriihf”  makes  mighty  little  shade.  A  Texas  cotton  expert  visiting 
the  Hastings’  Farm  last  summer  was  especially  struck  with  that  feature 
saying  "boll  weevils  could  hardlv  live  in  afield  of  that  variety.  Even  if 
they  could  it  puts  on  bolls  so  fast  that  the  weevils  couldn't  keep  up  with  it.” 
It  is  a  genuine  4  and  5  lock  big-boll  variety  of  the  best  quality  of  upland 
staple.  In  our  tests  of  strength  of  the  lint  it  was  the  strongest  of  all.  It  is 
a  sure  cropper  and  a  heavy  one,  a  deep  rooter  and  resists  drought  splen¬ 
didly.  It  IS  the  healthiest  and  a  most  generally  satisfactory  cotton  for  you 
to  plant.  It  opens  perfectly  and  early,  being  only  a  week  to  ten  days 
later  than  King  Extra  Early. 


Fine  for  Either  Upland  or  Bottom 


In  Atlanta  and  other  large  cities  where  land  Is  expensive  15  to  30  story 
buildings  are  put  up  for  renting.  The  owner  of  these  high  priced  city  lots 
must  go  “up  in  the  air  ’  to  get  profits  out  of  rents.  This  led  to  the  building 
of  what  are  known  as  “sky  scraper  ”  15  to  30  story  buildings.  “HasfinSs’ 
Upright”  Is  somewhat  that  kind  of  a  cotton.  It  grows  5  to  6  feet  tall  and 
don’t  .spread  out  much.  You  make  your  crop  in  the  air  Instead  of  on  or 
near  the  ground. 

Wegrew  “Hastings’ Upriiiht”  on  both  upland  and  bottom.  It’s 
well  adapted  to  both.  You  should  fertilize  well  on  the  uplands,  for  a  2  bale 
per  acre  variety  needs  to  be  led  better  than  a  half  to  1  bale  kind.  We 
would  have  made  considerable  more  cotton  by  planting  closer.  On  up¬ 
land  our  Upright  can  be  planted  in  3  to  334  fuot  rows  and  a  piant  left 
every  12  to  14  inches  in  the  row:  In  bottoms  make  rows  4to4}4  feet  apart 


and  a  plant  every  15  to  18  inches.  The  general  absence  of  wide  .spreading 
base  branches  makes  It  safe  to  do  this  and  It’s  the  only  variety  we  know  of 
that  wiil  stand  close  planting.  The  crop  is  almost  all  made  up  along  the 
main  stem  where  the  sun  gets  into  It  all  day.  We  have  in  the  past  made 
the  mistake  of  not  close  enough  planting.  Cultivation  can  be  kept  up  es 
long  as  you  please  without  fear  of  breaking  oS'  base  limbs  or  branches. 
Some  of  the  plants  of  the  “Uprishf”  throw  out  a  single  base  limb  but  In¬ 
stead  of  spreading  low.  It  turns  and  grows  upright  similar  to  the  main 
stem,  these  upright  base  limbs  alone  usually  producing  at  rate  of  to  1 
bale  per  acre.  The  “Uprifthf”  Is  a  cotton  that  will  always  make  good  at 
picking  time  and  at  the  gin.  It  comes  nearer  being  “all  cotton  '  than  any 
variety  we  know  of.  Be  sure  and  give  it  close  planting  and  you  will  never 
be  disappointed  in  your  yield  per  acre. 


fin  I  pro  Poimd,  postpaid,  50  cents;  2^  pounds  postpaid,  $1.00.  Peck,  not  prepaid,  75  cents; 
I  ll  I  1 1 1  M  Bushel  (30  pounds  Georgia  legal  ’weight)  $2.50;  100  pounds  $7.00.  Freight  rate  to  Texas,  Ai  - 
kansas  and  Oklahoma  points,  $1.08  per  100  pounds. 


Union  Boll  Cotton  Continned  From  Pa^e  17 


Sunflower  County,  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  cotton-growing  counties.  Mr. 
M.  S.  Wilson  writes:  “Union  Big  Boll 
seed  bought  from  you  is  fine  as  can  be.  Cotton  is  5  or  6 
feet  high  and  loaded  from  bottom  to  top  with  bolls  and 
squares.  I  have  never  had  a  cotton  I  like  better.” 

J.  Coyart,  Calhoun  County,  says:  “I  find  your  cot¬ 
ton  just  what  you  recommend  it  to  be.  Will  get  1  bale 
per  acre  and  would  have  much  more  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  overflow.”  ^ 

W.  S.  Danner,  Kemper  County:  “I  think  Union  Big 
Boll  the  best  I  ever  saw.  I  have  5  acres  and  will  make  5 
bales,  while  with  other  varieties  will  only  make  3  bales 
to  5  acres.” 

C.  F.  Bryant,  Smith  County,  writes:  “Am  well 
.pleased  with  Union  Big  Boll.  Will  get  1  bale  per  acre  in 
spite  of  BoU  Weevils.” 


J.  E.  Camp,Floyd  Co.,  “HASTINGS’  Union 
Big  Boll  is  very  promising.  I  have  other 
varieties  planted  but  yours  is  far  superior 
to  any  of  them.” 


GeorgiQ 


L.  C.  Rowland,  Jenkins  County:  “Am  well  pleased 
with  Union  Big  Boll.  It’s  a  fine  cotton.  I  planted  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  good  cotton  but  like  Union  Big  Boll  best.” 


Marcus  Judd,  Henry  County:  “Union  Big  Boll  is  fine. 
I  have  it  on  poor  land  (that’s  the  way  I  test  cotton)  and 
it  is  estimated  at  a  bale  per  acre.”  It  is  fine  for  the 
land  it  is  on. 


J.  D.  Cobb,  Crisp  County:  “Am  well  pleased  with 
Union  Big  Boll  bought  of  you.  It  is  heavily  fruited  and 
the  bolls  are  large.  I  have  5  acres  of  it.” 
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I  plant. ,  uut  .Bpsser  ,-IN0.' 1?'^  “ 
ev^^fasttngfy  saak^s  ;Cpttpfa_an'flJ;  , 
m'akes'tt  in  a  hurry,  and  \^e  have'  aii^^  ' 
idea  that  most  people  grow  cotton  to 
get  a  good  crop  of  lint  rather  thaji 
any  particular  color  of  seed  or  - 
shape  of  tb&yrlant..  JHitfigifla  q 
way  so  maSiy  ot<fei<R^sfer’HoJf 
us  year  atter'yfeardt'  pietSes  me 
Bpsser  No,  1  ,  begins  opening  as 
SAVly  dr'6atller'.tKh,h'’1!lfb''4te^'''seftj8ii.'iT 
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tlnues  to  bear  till  frost  kills  plant.  .jtlO  et  )i  btw( 

Bolls  aje  medium  to  large  and  do  not  blow  or  drop  out  easjly.  Adapted  j 
twaiEjfiMtSbf  in®  cbltcra  sectfbtl,  air^afteosJteisigjliRroWffotieThraRyears  j 

belled,  heavy  bearings ^  svsd  J  _  .Sgiiji  sis  dllod  fiLd?  i 

For  foar  years  crops  of  Rosser  No.  1»  near  Atlanta;  were  prononneed  D'« 
cotton  experts  the  best  fields  in  this  section.  One  grower  in  1904  prodnoed  uiu.o  vuau  vuc 

Thrmra  net  p<tgtT»f~9'?^ciiirtBTe'r  puuudrtrrin^hiiu  ■  net  prafit  of  6  S-freenta - Beed-thtuMaBdo-nosy^  _  _  _  _  _ 

per  ponnd  on  every  pound  of  lint  trown  by  him  that  season,  havind  sold  his  now  we  have  entire  plantations  with  private  gins  on  the  place,  growing 
crop  ''t  ten  cents.  and  ginning  one  variety  only.  In  this  way  only  can  we  keep  seed  right. 


^^fe^r^e^ds'ifisJfeli’^sfeWrdfeTlti^fhli  Vkr^dfy 

our  attention  the  fact  that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  iLg'JiBlod  ©4efy 

^public  gins  tb  it 
’^oiefers^lnnli  g 


seed.  It’s  practically  Impossible  to  keep  8eed<anyi^hh£abiharistr^  it 
where  more  than  one  variety  in  ginned,  'When  we  were  handling  lejss 


//.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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^  V  • 

#eatfi 


•i^ers  Say 


ojfhe  jjlai  .  ^ 

my  acre. 
lio^indSiseecl 


i^it^&wrein  jlvljpg'iresultS^-'JjHthsilftFser  J^n, 
liptii  1;  iliey  camfc-iiB 

■  ^  "  "-'I  |i#itstoim  n&lch  uitepoi’o^tliiMl' 

seefjlflpo  icp'ant 

summer,  but  la-three  ^eKtBttilibave-l.lBO . 
'tht^;par,t  stand.  Have  saved'  Ihfe.  besf -fpr  plaut- 


J/a^  nest  year.”— 'instave  Kanmgarten,  Lavaca  Co.,  .Texas.’. 

‘‘Ai)x  well  pleased  with  the  Kosser  N’o.  1.  I  planted  7  acres  and  it  was 
a  good  stand.-  Easter  Sunday  a  cold  spell  came  bn  and  killed  about 
halfofitp  Will  get-4  bales.  First  bale  weighed  69s  pounds;  second  645 
HUmds'.,’!.— C.  T.  Nicholson,  Matagorda  County,  Texas. 

Kqss,ei.Jto»J_la,  a..fi.afi..cottoii.  .Th.e  seed  bought  of  you  was  planted, 
rch  18th  and  it  was  open  July  1st  so  that  a  good  picker  could  pick  '.iOO 
.__^indsia  day.OSfs'lpr^.Tsdil.aCK  sandy  pralrl^.  Did  pot  use  any  manure 
oJ^ertUi^er;  poKoh  4  Rifles,;  I  have-  g^hered  6  bales  on  15 

icres  sjnfl  hai«e^iK  ,nHsre-fk..»ather.  ■  Last  yearJ  plaatedJSacrels  with 
another  kind  and  mt^^  only  one  bale  of  436  pujinds  on  the  25  acrej,  so 
yoii  can  je^tryt'litfgsarJSijbl  lag  gopd  cotton.;  ”F, think  It  is  the  fastest 
PB|kingcf)ttonmalevCT  came'to'TeSas.”^44eo.  Harnhafd,  Colorado  Co. 
‘‘RosSee-Nor^i-is-about  weevil  proof.  We  caught  150  weevils  in  one 

Pt^r  b<rt  couljl,jip)t,^e,thF.t,lt,  made  any  difference.  I  made  two  bales 
en  rhy  nelkjioqrs  made  none.  1  belieye  the  reason  is  that  it  puts  on  so 
cu  and  so  iaj;!  that  the  boll  Weevil  cannot  get  It  all.”— H.  L.  Wheeler, 
Ison  Co'un'ty.'Te^as/ 

■' Rpsser  Nbj'l'ltitned  ootO.  K.  I  planted  on  poor  sandy  land,  and 
being  qyt’t.yjrpp'p^ildjould  not  work  it  as  I  sliould  have  done.  It  has 
en  bjqpmi'ng .e'ver  'sl'nne  it  Started  and  is  still  blooming  (October  lOlli). 
‘ere  isisome  openlng.aome  ready  to  open,  some  half-grow  n  bolls  w  bich 
1  make  about  . 1.000'pnunds  of  seed  cotton  befure  frost.  To  date  have 
kedj  9VerT'.800‘;pound's.  Lints-above  the  awrage  and  is  of  very  good 
de,  ihraVlng  bfoaght'best  ptlCe  on  day  I  sold  it.  This  is  how  Rosser  ^  o. 
dorn.gunder  qpnditiobs  of  pppf  land,  bad  cnltlvation  and  no  fertiTzer. 

.  sfih^*  seedsare  gopd-ehough  for  me  or  anybody  else.” — C.  0.  Kaiser, 
lyetipSounty, '-Texas;  : 

Pound,  postpaid,  3^  cents;  3  pound) 
prepaid,  60  cents;  bushel  (30  pound 
S  15.00;  loo  pounds,  not  prepaid, 
SI, OS  per  lOO  pounds* 

A  standard  extra  early  variety;  prolific, 
but  has  small  bi.)U«.  Plantclose.  MakesllO 
S35  percent.  lint.  Onr  seed  is  grow  n  in  extreme  North  Georgia  and  is  the 
1^1  gevailne’K'isk-  Lb.,  postpaid,  20c;  3  lbs.,  .50 -.  Not  prepaid,  peck.  50c; 
55-)  §ll.fi0;f0u  lbs. ,84.00.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

41iieeATl' Tinll  Hi?  boll  late  variety,  Seed.4>,0i;i  .green  and 
JJxg  UUll  white.  Strong,  vig^oi^^/'P'sy'eT.-b.ut.yery  late 
^d  shiould  notlje  planted  in  any  section  whe:^:iitroit(>,^,’bf  er'op  is  de- 
sWed.  ;  Lb.,  postpaid,  20c;  3  Ihs.,  50c:  i)k.,,not;pr^'60ia&':v^4;'but,  81.25.  10 

Js.,  SlliOU;  100  lbs,  84.00.  Write  fur  spe£4fc^j^.Wl[js^Margeft|i8an titles, 


.  Misslssipi'l 


n>«f.a  .^1-.—..  -.-litt^Oss'er  No.  1.  We.  had 

Hif!wtw0)£rB  vv^wilfvMl.bsd;  {Jetir,  but  on  accqript  of 
tlot^WiHBMurl^ofilMfco'lTb^it  rntpi  e  more  per  acroithan 
Ppfint^?*— (|i^V.  Cooper,  Himia -Co. 

I  blight  one,'Sttslb6K^W&fiit,>ega  and  pltipted  4  acres  of  common 
■  pine  ridge  land,  ■.  TIsed'i^tK)  poitBds-com'mbtclal  fwctlllzer  jier  acre.  111 
gather  aboTit  1,000  poilhds  per  acre.  All  that  have'seen  mjr.  cptton^aae'  It 
is  tine  for  the  year  and  land.  1  have  had  more  calls  for  seed!  thahl  y  ill 
be  able  to  supply.” — S.  C.  Mabry,  Newtou  Co. 

T  rkiiiGiaTia  “Had  bad  hick  with-the  seed  boHghtpf  you,  lislngalttjost 
l.iUUialalla  ()4i  by  the  A.utilfreezp;  Had. eitcaigh.  left  to  1)1801  Taerv- 


ing’s ^Extra  Early 


yt'h')  an'd'thirft'wiirmBfke  two  bAlesmveTaglng-’ftts  ifjoctTids.  I  h^ve  pla 
the  Sp-’.Ube.foreAOd  liXoiiL.  Expect  tot  order  some  more  In  the  spring.”— 
J.  S.  (/iHieitK  earfatu  La.,' i  r_:  .  i''/  > 

"Kossi^r  No.  1  grew  off  nicely  and  commenced  fruiting  early;  which 
w'e 'were  gla'd  to  see.  A  bottom  crop  is  always  appreciated  sitjee  the  boll 
made  it  appearance  here.”^ — Louis  Hflugler,  Ascension  Parish’,  La.,  d 

I  w-:: 

AloKama  should  have  gotten  2  bales  per  acre  (Rosser  Nrt.  lybul 
EVidUallla  will  getbnly  about  bales  per  acre.  If  I  had  used  aci'l 
and  p))ta5h  instead  of  cotton  Seed  meal  guano  as  a  feeder  I  am  sure  the 
results  w.ould  have  been  satisfactory.”— R.  A.  Speer,  Clay  Co. 

‘■Seed  did  well.  Planted  4  acres  new  land,  first  year’s  crop,  will  get 
nearly  2  bales  with  poor  stand,  as  cold  and  lice  killed  quite  a  Iqt  of  It. 
Garden  seed  was  fine.’'— .A.  1  .  Harwell,  E.scambia  Co.  !  : 

“Rosser  No.  1  Is  fine.  I  only  planted  one  acre  and  have  got  576  ponnd.s 
of  lint  cotton.  Everybody  in  my  settlement  wants  some  of  m!y_S)(t)l 
Your  cu.stomers  heed  not  be  afrai  l  of  Rosser  No.  1.  They  are  a- good 
seed.” — 0.  R,  Smith,  Randolph  Co. 

B,  postpaid  to  your  address,  Sl.OO;  peck,  by  expreVs  or  lrei^ti,-not 
;  Georgia  le^al  weittbf ),  not  prepaid,  $1.75;  10  bushels,  not  prepaid, 
$5.00*  Ifreikbt  rate  to  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  points  is 

Truitt  -  Culpepper  -  Christopher  cwpTbTrbm^^'v’^rt™^^^^ 

that  were  mu)'h  I'lanted  before  the  intro)lucti6n  of  Mortgag'o-LlPtet  and 
Sure  Crop.  Plants  of  eacli  of  these  are  vigorous  growers  and  wlthiitain) 
drought  well.  They  are  all  fair  croppers  i)i  favorable  seasons.  Prtce  nf 
each,  20c  lb.,  postpaid:  :i  lbs.,  5oc.  Not  prepaid,  pk  ,50c;  bn. ,81.25;  10  bus, 
811.00.  100  lbs..  84.60.  -  Write  for  large  quantity  prices. 

_ A splend id  d rougnt-reffsttn g  C01  ,on . ' TT Ai vv 

X  eterKin  iB^rpTeU  bearer;  open  growth;  fine  .-laple.  Lb.,.f0i:. 
3  lbs.,  50c.  Nbfe^|i&^(.pk.,  60c;  bu.,  81.25  in  any  quantity.  . 


No  cotton  grower  can  be  financially  successfuLwho  i 
15  cents  per  pound.  On  the  HASTINGS  FARM  our  crops 
actually  costs  but  little  more  to  grow  1  to  2  bales  per  acre  thaii  i 


even  with  prices  12  to 
acre.  We  find  that  itri 
Cotton  Bock  is  in  ro 
ccessful  cotton  gro’^’- 


sei^^e  ai  price  list  or  catalogue  but  a  booklet  containing  our  methods  arid  tl 
ers  both  in  and  out  of  the  Boll  Weevil  district  who  are  in  the  baleiper-a’cre 

•  Where  are  yoii  ?  -  If  you  are  making  less  than  a  bale  per  crop  this  booklet  can 

he|p,  you.  It  contains  only,  solid  farm  facts  that  we  and  other  practical,  successful  cotton  growers  have  worked 
outv  not  on  paper,  but  on  the  farm, 

'  We  clan  and  do  make  2  bales  per  acre  without  spending  a  young  fertune  fer  fertilizer.  Others  are  doidg 
likewise.  You  can,  if  you  wiU.  Our  Cotton  Bock  tells  hew.  If  ycu  will  fcllcw  the  methods  outlined  in  our 
^  Cotton  Book  you  can  grow  just  as  many  bales  on  half  the  number  of  acres,  that  is  if  you  are  making  less 
a  bale  per  acre  now.  If  you  want  one  cf  these  “Cotton  Books”  just  write,  asking  for  it.  We  send  it  free*  With 
*  all  due  respect  to  yoU  and  your  present  methods  we  believe  that  our  methods  are  much  better.  Results  count. 
Wetire’in  the  l-to-2-bale  class,  following  our  methods.  Where  are  you  at,  fcllcwing  yeurs  ?  >  ' 


•  i  F 

wei  (fan 


Tlie  profit  in  cotton  growing  is  a  high  yield  per  acre  cn  few  er  acres  planted.  You  can  do  this  as  w  ell  as 

jrefvU 


We  gladly  tell  you  how.  Write  us  today  for  it  and  we  will  send  it, 

iiinoiu.  s}  5. 


Pa^e  From  the  Southern  Ruralist,  Less  Than  Half  Size 


WHA^r  FARWR^  ARE 

Ideas  Being  Iritelligeiitly  Applied  on  Many  Goda^Ea^ns 


GREAT  IS  THE  DUST  MULCH  what  I  am  dqjn^  this  ‘same  tract  I  am  now  sowing  peas  In  wheat  stuh- 

I  waM  to  tell  you'of  nly  expcriCT<-a  on  this  year  after  faU  breaking  and  siibsoil-  ble;  will  cut  them  for  hay  this  fall,  then 

this  old- run-down  land,  v.here  the  form-  Ing-  ^  -  turn  the  stubble  with  tsvo-horse  turn 

er  owner  says'  he  was  starved  oit,  and. .  iU  «>o  tlsk  of  being  prosy,  I  wish  to  plow.  In  the  spring  w,U  broadrast, ma- 
predicted  the  some  fate  for  us,  os  soon  add  .tlwt  wliUe  I  lake  seven- of 'wHot  are  nure,  disk,  and  so\v  early  oaL'i;  when 

as  the  mone/  we  brought  with  ns  gave  regarded  as  the  leading  farm  papers,  I  .the  oats  are  cut  the  last  of  ^May,  I  will 

out.  *  get  more  actual  benefit  from  tlw;Sou-m-  plow  In  more  manure  and  plant  to  corn. 

The  3’ear  before  wt*  began  here  a  cer-  ebn  Rubaljet  than  from  all  the  .  others,  I  will  lay  by  the  corn  with  peas  and  turn 

tain^tract  produced  about  three  bushel^  because  it  gives,  me  the. actual  work  of  flgarn  in  the  foil. 

per  acre  of  nubbins;  hardly  a  good  car  so  many  real;  everj'-day  working  farm-  Spread. your  aiaQure;  nlow  deep;  disk; 
in  the' patch.  I  broke  deep,  prepared  ers.  Sometimes  their  accounts  of  fall-  plant  and  conllnuaHy  cultivate  your  ccfrn 

well,  planted  in  furrow,  covered  with  ures  are  as  beneficial  to  me  as  their  sue-  or  cotton,  and  sow  peas!  Then  sow 

hoe,*  leading  slightly  below’tlie  level,  cul-v  cess,  as  it  saves  me  from  making  the  some  more. 

livnted  frennentlv,  lAullow,  plowed  same  mistake/  ‘W.  W.  Addtsq'jt.  I  have  n  500-pound  Duroc  Jersey- 

five  times  with  Southern  TJelle  one-horse  Sprinffhill,  La.  _  Berkshire  sow  whith  brings  two  litters 


made  a  one-hOrsc 
weeder  of  two  by  . 
four  stvfff,  inaan  A-  ■ 
shape,  putting  in  S6  , 
teeth  of  40-pcnny  j 
h.iils, '  exteiiding,| 
through  two  and  a  \ 
half  inches.  T  ran  j 
tills  in  the'  middles 
for  the  first  working 
each  week  for  four 
■weeks,  keeping  a 
dust  mulch  one  to 
two  inches  deep  all 
through  a  verv  se- ' 
vere  drought.  The 
land  held  moisture 
finely.  The  soil  two 
inches  Ixlow  the  sur¬ 
face  would  “biUr'  by 
pressure  in  the  hand- 
flt  any  time  during 
the  lirougbt, .  while- 
some  I  examined, 
which  was  heddey 
and  rid^-cnltivated, 

•was  so  dry  that  not 
a  sign  of  moisture 
sliowcd  UlT  you  'w’ent 
down  eight  inches, 
and  then'  it  would 
not  ball. 

•  JIv  com  stayed 
preen  to  tjio  lower 
liladcs  till  the  grain  ^ 

,  nmtured.  and  by  act¬ 
ual  measurement  of 
land  and  corn,  l.j 
made'SlVs  .Im.shols  of| 
corn  per  acre  wtlh-5 
<fijt  fertilizer,  while  j 
some,  on  which  I  put', 
u '•small  quantity  of’ 
stable  manure  near 
each  hill  at  time  of 
plan-ftng,  made  '26 
tm.shete  per  a<re.  So  you  Can  see  that  PEAS  A! 

tlic  txXre  preparation  and  cultivation  I  '  t  h  -k-  .k  f 
than 'was  given  the  year  be- 

Cfore— ] 'rOduccd.  or^r  18  bu'^hels  per  .acre  df  corn  and 
addition\d.  While  the  fornK-r  year  gave  tlie  acre,-  now  ' 
•two  bushels  per  acre  (oiic-thitd.  off  for  bales  of  col 
the  Und  rent),  for  breakina:,  planting,  t  -u  ^ 

I  eeea  kbd  ll.r«  plpwings,  „„d  inly  one  ^  '^»TibuU  my 
bushel  per  acre-rent,  my  plan  gave  seven  planting  cowpe 
bushels  rent  and  .twelve’  bushels  per  acre  proper  rotation, 
Jict  for  two.cirtrfl  plowlngs, -^and  four  .-W'hen  laying 
Weediiigs,-  .  ivhich^took  -two  and  ,  n  '  half  -ym  ^  -i 
hours  work,  for^ch.plowing,"'and.  one  ^ 

-hour  for  each' wcedidg,  of  twelve  bush-  black  pea,  and 
els  of  ebrn  'fdr.-:“nine;^hours*-'vvork  per.  things  to  ptek  < 
acre.  Did  It  pay?  ’vv  .*av  -  by  increasing  tl 


|t‘i' This  spring,  begi^ 
i  ning'^bf.;.--Marcb,'4 1 
t  turned  f'iinder. .  oats. 


and  -[after.,  harrowing 
landrthorougldy  bola 
'  ways  -  and  .  dragging 
same  I  fiaid  off  row’s 
5  1-5  feet  wide  'with 
fiinnll  sweep,  plow- 
iiig  ajT  deep  as  my 
mule  could  pulL  f 
then  planted  three 
acres  in”  .Hastings’ 
Prolific  corn  i>i> 
March  34th,  crossing 
with  a  spring  tooth 
harrow.  Corn  was 
dropped,  only  on© 
grain  to  the  hill,  one 
foot  apart,'  as  I 
wanted  it  to  j^row. 
It  came  up  fine,  giv¬ 
ing  a  perfect  stand. 
April  8th  I  cultivat¬ 
ed  -  ground  with 
■spring  tooth  harrow, 
fc^aring  down  on  St 
and  .going*  as  deep 
69  ^ssibie,.  killing 
all  sprouting  weeds; 
repeated  ^  on  '  /Vprfl 
13th.  April  S4tli  we 
had  remarkably^cold 
weathet,.'  with  sniFW 
during'  tli  e/  night, 
four  inches -dc.ep, 
’  and  a  freering  wi&d. 


At  first  i  thow^ 
that’  plant* 
would  be  killed,  but 
,  .  with  the  exception  of 
of  pigs  every  year.  These  pigs  are  al-  about  300  hills  which  had  to  be  replanted.' 
way.s  fine  .  specimens  and  bring  $10  a  the  corn  bore  up  weU.  •^  . 

pair..  She  averages  about  ten  to  the  May  3d  corn '  received  first  hoeing, 

litter;  two  litters  a  ye.ir  are  worth  $100  This  was  done  thoroughly,  removing  -cy-. 
lota!  value,  and  tlie  feeding  e.vpense  is  orv -particle  of  grass  or  weeds  in  the 
very  small  compared  with  what  the  pigs  rows  and  pulverizing  all  clods  and  mak- 
ure  worth.  1  feed  tlie  pigs  skira  milk  ing  rows  smooth  and  level.  (I  mast  then-, 
and  middliugs,  and  the  sow  a  mixed  ra- ^  tion  here. that  com  was  planta  in  a  wa-. 
tion.  ,tcr  furrow.)  Same  day  middles  were 

Am*  cultivating  all  my  crops  as  rap-  harrowed  again  with  spring  tooth  culti- 
Idly  as  possible  now.  If  is  mudi  easier  vator,-and  left  smooth,  weedless  and 
to  cultivate  a<rop  w’hcn  you  keep  killing  ered  with  a -fine  two  to  three  inCh  thick 
the  small  grass,  weeds,  ctC.,  all  the  time,  mulch.  -  •  '  '  *  j' 

Once  let  the  grass  .grt -to  pushing  you,  '  Mty  I3th  the  corn  was  Iroth  hoed  and' 
and  it  will  keep  you  "rattled*-  aU..sum-  middles  harrowed  out.  May  SOth  1  went' 
mcr.  J,  M.  Gwyir,  over  middles  again  with  cultivator.  May. 

Maricitoj  S.  C.  .37th  I  applied  300  pounds  l0-3';4  as  side_ 


Bearded , Wheat,  Grown  on  Farm  of  H.  D.  Randall,  Lawtey,  Fla. 


<^^i:105,QjO'i^:0Qpies  Twice  a  Month 


VOL.  xyil— No.  8.  ■ 

ATLANTA,  GA.,  JULY  15,  1910 

5c  PP.-R  copy  — $1.00  PER  YEAR 

25  Gents  Per  Year  When  Ordered  with  Seeds  from  Hastings 


H.  G .  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsfuen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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THAT  BEST  Of  All  FARM  PAPERS 

AND  THE  MEN  WHO  MAKE  IT 


H.  K.  S/  ~  Agricultural  Editor 

A  .  lilv  Prac.i  \  Farm  Paper  pfperV^n ufe ‘country 

thei  -  10  ■  I  al  towers  h  !'■  'nd  shoulders  above  all  others  in  practical 

value  O'  'iiers  of  the  ,  I  •  1  1  That  paper  is  the  Southern  Rtealist, 
ublishi  ..a  'lulv,  and  t'la  r.jen  who  make  it  so  valuable.  Dr.  Stock- 
ridge  1 1  1  J.  .Mc.  'ti'.n  wt  .  e  (.ices  are  shown  above,  are  practical 
farmers  therr.^e.'  1.  .nho  1  .■  1  and  operate  Georgia  farms  themselves. 
They  are  not  cit,  l'  u  ,u\.hr  know  the  farming  business.  Mr. 


F.  J.  Merrianii  Editor  and  Publisher 

Merriam  has  a  200-acre  farm  near  Atlanta  known  as  the  Ruraltst  Farm 
Dr.  Stockbridge  is  the  owner  of  a  large  plantation  in  Sumter  County 
Georgia.  When  they  print  anything  in  the  Ruralist  it  is  frem  their  own 
experience  or  observation.  No  farmer  can  read  the  Ruralist  for  3  month.s 
and  then  truthfully  say  he  has  not  been  helped.  It  helps  us  and  it  will 
help  you. 

The  rot,  nonsense  and  impractical  stuff  so  common  in  other  farm 
papers  finds  no  place  in  the  Ruralist. 


What  N  Farmers  Are  Actually  Doin^ 


With  all  due  respect  '  <•  M  '•;am  ,'.'d  his  wide  experience;  to  Dr. 

Stockbridge  who  has  no.  :  ms  ientific  'tl.iiDment  in  the  South  from 
his  wide  experience  as  1'  r  '  .u  .1.  rota  tl  FI  miJa  and  North  Dakota 
Experiment  Stations  and  '  i..’i  years  ■  as  the  head  of  the 

.lapanese  Agricultural  D  ■(.  1..  ,,  witl  'c.'  e.'iect  to  Mr.  C.  L. 
Willoughby,  Manager  of  F,  I  ■  L'airy  barm  o^  S.i..  .’ersville,  Georgia, 

wh  j  h  andles  the  Dairy  and  I 'x  i  k  D -partment;  to  r  rof.  McIIatton,  of 
the  Georgia  State  Agricultui  i  c  ^owuo  1-  ks  after  the  Horticultural 
or  F  ruit-Groxvi*g  Departiner*.  o  (  rry,  V  .erinariun  of  the  Alabama 
Station  who  gladly  answers  a  1  ■  i  ',>ns  as  1  1  <  v  to  handle  and  cure 
diseased  or  injured  live  stock  c .  '  ..dsanu  'I  I  Marshall  who  looks 


after  the  poultry  interests.  All  these  gentlemen  are  Interesting  but  xve 
like  best  of  all  the  issue  on  the  15th  of  each  month  under  the  head  of 
“What  Farmers  Are  Doing.” 

These  middle  of  the  month  Issues  are  regular  farmers'  experience 
meetings.  They  give  the  actual  experience  of  the  man  right  on  the  ground 
day  in  and  day  out,  the  “one  horse”  farmer  as  well  os  the  larger  ones.  On 
the  opposite  page  is  one  of  the  “What  Farmers  Are  Doing”  pagesolthe 
Ruralist  greatly  reduced  in  size.  No  farmer  who  wants  to  get  bestresult.s 
from  hisfarm  can  aet  along  without  a  good  farm  paper.  The  Rckalist  is 
the  best  for  you,  because  it’s  thoroughly  practical.  We  guarantee  you 
absolute  satisfaction  under  the  special  offer  below. 


Ice  '  and  ‘‘Money  Back”  Offer 

The  regular  subscription  pi-'  ■.  of  th.''  Soi  .ern  Ruralist  is  50  cents  per  year.  Through  a  special  agency  arrangement  we  are  able 
to  offer  it  to  you  for  halt  price,  io  cents  ot  r  ear  We  want  every  Hastings'  seed  buyer  to  have  the  Southern  Ruralist  for  the  next  year 
simply  because  we  know  it  will  be  worth  ."  .ny  ojllars  to  you  in  your  farm  work.  Let  no  one  say  that  he  “can't  afford”  it.  At  our 
special  half  price  offer  the  whole  cc't  for  c  .e  ■  .’,'.r  iz  “ss  than  the  value  of  3  pounds  of  cotton,  or  about  the  value  of  a  peck  of  corn. 
We  are  so  sure  that  you  will  be  satisli,  d  v  ith  bic  Ru.  ist  that  we  hereby  agree  that  if  you  will  send  us  25  cents  along  with  your  seed 
order  for  the  paper  one  year  we  will  send  yor  y  ou  m  ney  back  at  the  end  of  3  months  and  have  year  paper  stopped  if  you  write  us 
that  you  are  notsatisfied  that  you  are  getting  ull  Te  tor  your  money  and  more. 

In  this  offer  we  guarantee  full  satisfactio..  and  rr.  ey  back  if  you  don't  think  it  worth  it.  You  need  the  Ruralist.  Every  Issue  of 
the  24  during  the  year  you  will  find  helpful  Throi  <  us  you  can  buy  it  for  25  cents,  exactly  half  price,  with  an  absolute  positive 
^arantee  or  your  money  back  if  you  are  i  et  fully  '  fied  You  can’t  get  anywhere  In  this  world  a  fairer,  squarer  offer  than  that. 
Just  enclose  25  cents  extra  wi  h  ye  ur  seed  order  for  .  usi  for  one  year  We  will  start  it  coming  promptly. 
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onderml  Jrroducer  oi  iirain  an 
The  Priz«  -  MfMiiSh^  Horn 
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SdtttM 


Above  all  things  the  South  imn^J'chaiJgeits  general  farm  practice  andgfb^  eprttSuf&cifent  at  lea;^  to 
feed  itself.  If  this  were  done  the  question  of  size  of  cotton  crop  and  its  priej^i^t^^^(it^4t,%i^ 
in  lUlO  spent  fifty-eight  millicn' dollars  for  corn  and  other  cotton-growing: tt‘e  iWled 
above  all  things  a ‘Igood  old-time  revival”  of  corn  growing  in  the  South^i^ 
didn’t  buy  Northern  or  iVesterp  cprn  and  there  Is  no  need  for  it  now.  -  ,  --_?1 

The  resu}t\j^  the  Boys'  Cprni'Club  work  and  the  United  States  FerHj^engjK^i 
SouttLciuring  tHe  past  three  years  ought  to' open  the  eyes  of  the  blju'dest’.o.an'jpiji 
...  thepepld  pottong^rowers  who  keep  their,  corn 'OrlbSjUp  iir  Ifftp^s 
:  rnafee^ofn.V  ,4&<w%bout  that?  We  have  w’atched',lncse^tia^t*epo:^s:f“ 

>r^o^#fi.of,the  cost)'  and  Including  a  charge  of 85.C0 for  thp rejitof  ati  aCI 
Jrer'seei'ng  aiiy  report  of  a  cost  over  42  cents  per  bushel,  f an^ng  frOrU  that 
Ji-  '  Take  42  cents,  the  highest  C(ist  on  the  list.  Have  apyi 6f you  “alii  ^ 
j?8f)ntheastein  States  been  getting  any  43  cehtcorn  froipiyour  supj^4 
4.^®aSlng  at  least  85  cents  and  Oftener  from  $1.00  to  S1.25;?;ti  Titeke  pric^;'’^'" 
tt.you  ‘‘settle  up.”  Is  it  gny  wonder  you 

.  S^;,betng  largely  made  for  Corn  and,,e6ru  -p»ddCtp4roeK^'^e)aT 
,  "'^(Jwej  got  the  nerve  to  stand  Up  gndgay  that  p^rS  thSlri!tt¥f2fi«)f.9&j^y 
,  :>;g^' right  down  to  ‘‘har’d' pan”  in  this  gorir  bps^njiss,.  oLgoiuTna 

■‘‘■v  (^  automobiles  owned  by  Iowa  and 


,t  the  South 

sV'ifer*';-'.':- 

ork  Tn:  tha 

T, 

t  athMajtd 

fiave  toik'eep  • 
Ou'  t:  r^em-  : 
ii^p’etbhkaei. ' :: 
»'.‘4i't^>lti‘;the,' . 
;ftf;e:>:Sygp’'been  ■'! 
5bave  It*  fie  faieed  i... 
^r^y.CEtir  debts,  those  ' 
As  any  ‘‘all  coltorT’':  i! 
cent.’cotti'U?  laef^dj 
rAbotit  the  thousands  ' 


Tt^hffae: 

and  Kansa#  _ 

[t©  Tn  AutpniQbiles^^ 

jg»w^]s  ndopey  spent  for  corn  and  meat  tliat  ^aid  for 
■  ETO^gsoilne  to  keep  them  running  every  lime  y''u  hu^ 
ithatjlwaS  made  up  in  that  country.  How  many  of 
^'r'K^’hayjen'i:  tim'e:  rnost  of  you  are  too  busy  sweating.alfcv^t 
■4?,hftie.<if^ttoii  per  acre  or  less.  Whgt  do  yoift  grow  tha|itj^i|t6^; 
.pltgj^r  thte'corn  and  meal  -and  meat  that  you  Sive  beea^i^'ipil^'''' 
L%:  aWhoIerlSt  worse'da  that  ifSiSp  unnecessary, -for  li 
:  ■  ■ "  „t:,- ;:<■  /  .V.i 

ipojjTjn  s  bfeach-at  th,i^i:pposed:^re v  i  val 


5g;featDei(to  come  tip  tOrtephfi't-rifJris  evil  way'daua-sf 
t-yi^  thi?  cotjton  field  opTlsiie.islrteiha'e  per  aer^' 


'  acre  cetii  on  thceiffi'dl..  That's  the. pra§„. 

speak,  that  needs  reviving  on  hundreds  (if  fhousan'ds'oTSoulh'ern  farrhs.- 

'i\A  waiHt  iu  all  seriousness,  to  make  the  most  earnest  personal  appeal  to  every  one  to  whom  this 
to  grow  enough  corn  in  l!il2,  YoatAl^fil  Ifthe'tlre&o^payiA’^liat  Kahstfe (liru-growiiig 
.  T  fgP)pv5'aigaiSf>lii}jashjilln-a,p-(l.-S8u.  are  he^pingdp, -it' every  time  yp«  buyarhushel  of  Western  corn  ora  , 

,  ,pqUfl(Tptjth'erfiSeak  ,^.-‘/.r:;  '  ,  -.  ni  .('-'r  v  'r  \ u 

■  '  Farm,  under., cur  .general  field.,eondptlons  of  culture,  .and  they  are  j, 

nothiUg-.^priei4haa',aiUr  iuJelligentTcareful  .fanner,, can-  aifil  Should  give,  the  cop,  turfisout  fio'to  7,5'. i,, 
...bijshslviiefj^gjdfipJpcirUond  .v...  - 

sorghum  and  cowpea,ha.v,Jk 

....acreSrdojndVfi'^h't  _ _  _  -  .  - _  • _ 

,  farmer's  gasoline  ifill..,^ 

it  _  A -  - 


Ji'llll}  Tlf6  Southern; 

of  every 'man'  , tha^  'pliaht^ 
crihs'.'ludl  pf  'go'qcl^isiiiiui^'”’ 


i< 


*9dj  r-  -  always  aiprize  winner  at  the  corn-crib 

it-anyjwhere.'lh-the-Sputhi'vKlanters .  .of  ^‘Hastings*  Prolific”  alWuys  have 
riJ'eufny  dud  never  have  occasion  to  say  that  ‘'growing  corn  don't  pay.” 

s  If  -  q'^^dsj'at-ghUsas,  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana  are  all  pretty  good  corn  States,  but''depeb(lTkTgeiy  bq  t’''' 
■fiuine  grpwnpeed  or  else  seed  brought  jti  idcftti  furtlier  Norlh.  Texas  Farm  add  RanchVth'p' gtegt 
'agticu'lfhralpapei' ofTekas  hgitj  a,.g.r(,at;||  pQQCorn-Orowing  Contestfor  those  4  BtatCsi  ‘‘Hakrtnds*  ’  ' 
'Prolific”  In  the'hkndscrf  Mr.  J.  G.  Henderson,  orHopkins  County,  Texas,  w&s’the -jirlze  wihher  for  '  '■ 
iaavies.t  yield,  his'crdpthming  dutlSUbnshels  add  83’ pounds  on  1  acre.  Whiie  thlk  Was  goih'g'p^n',  Mr.'  '  ' 
TVTn.lBrpoys,  of  G^Cthorpe  .County,  Georgia,  rnadC  118>k  bushels  per  acre  in  a' Farmers’ TJniou’CbUnty  ■  ‘ 
Gohte'd  with  “Hastirigs*  Pro’lific.**  e 

rru'fraH.' isn't  curisMerurt-miirtrtrfn.'cirrn-rgTTVwing  State, but-in  the  conrWB-ed-^Washington-Jarksrm — 
Connto--^ntest  of  1910  “Hwtioi^t  Prolific”  was  winner  of  both  1st  and,2r^  pri^.s^jMr.  W.  D.  Owens, 
iifAl»i®iaigt<no<>*UBt»,Ar»aKn&!«'’-bnsaels>peFr acre,  and  .^Ir.  Angus  N.el«oB  ^a&ji  Vldnishels.  The 
r^lto?Al-%iSas^gs’  ProHiweSish'.wed  fiSk^tmshels  pePir*-®^- 


_ mpKttoTJta.^S&'^gs’  P^HiigSishcwed  i^jiushels  p.eP.McJelii  Jbj  S,Florida  Contest. 

From  the  Carolinas  to  Texas,  "Hastings' Prolific”  has ‘‘made  good”  to  the  fullest  extent  on  all 
■>3dklnci43xf!9Qil4r  too  ■,>>,.  ^  0<i  -  n  fl^'iiqi.y-cjdya  rtiuqnt  artl 

Sill  x*a  9fifieP^a4'ietie»tell?'  ‘104 tbe' Safest  CPru  tliereis  to  plant.  Thisis  specially  true«f«t»plaiMia^-'Yau'B8i>! 
ode  JO  ,geB254cll60pleS!CeqtMDJe:^g!fai^l'^l^td,•forag,e=than  from  any  big-eared  variety-  •,  .(to  nnho  ilr^'  i-  onq?, 
bf  3s  !ti  woqaer  in  production  of  both  gra/n  and  forage.,  I?  Is  tfieWt 

iua<r  avtPt'bhfic  cpsin.TCfifiaxee.ver.s.eeh^Theyldid.of  grain  and  forage  being  enirirmons.  ft -makes.moj'e  earl 
V  P  -va^-iTefTM  Il[astings’  ProUfic,av.eT|i,:^pk  ,16'tb  .'TtWastd^^ 


I  Tfrhlte  C"b..' 


-r  -  -  r,  ”  -It  I’’ tdu  bestall7pur|VoSb 

I  Souih.  Tlpays  as  k  Wla  crop;  ft  pays  thv  market  gardener;  it  pays  in  the  hbtne-’gfirdeffi’I^RfVfiytS 
j - dee piyrresfe-tiflg  drought  aud  sioimsr  It  is  adapted  to  boch  upland  and-lowland- 


dz 


'  H.  G.  Htt>s{f'ngs'<Sf'  Gff\'ySerd^mhm^A'tl>iStTittJGrc'o'Kgia. 


Ill'  /III'.  -..'J  ,i|  ■;  |,:  ,  ,  ,,, 

At.the)^lin6itbiapag0io/  ,th0.  Ratn-log^e  ha^  to  gO  ,  . 

iicornicoQtastsarg  notion, o-Xhfi.heaYiest  yield  reported  lb  ns, so  iar  In  Georgia  Is  that  of 
>£M'aVk9B)GoiiJ3.tjn,  feieoigta,  wbO  ihade,\vlth,Hasfin<i8’ Prolific  Com,  214  bus 


o  tlie  printer  the  full  reports  of  the,, 
■  Ben 
bushels 
This  yield  >vaij‘ 


iDeath.ot 

and>iO  pctn-fudsitin.  a  measured  apre  at. a  cost  of  lo  cents  perbiishel. 

sipi.?* . . 

acUye  (Jbrn  Clubs' 111  his^CongresMoiial  District  and  all  statements  £§ 

to, tills  ttrop  w.etejhipUnfrp'ei}'. ,  tml'Uss 'sotnel' higdiei'  yluld  is  reported  by  January  Ist.Ben'V 
Beatp  'wlU,f!)^.t'^’e'|Bo5r  t!'fi'jVtf|^i6nC(^r'il  'GtoiYer  of  Georgia  for  itill  and  to  the  best  ot  onr 

'  Georgia  in  any  year.  On  page  29  will  ^ 
P'qr  fear  tliat, some  of  the  other  Georgia  2 


Ish  to  aniio.unce  that  Ben  Lealh  v\ill  not 

'flfyp  V’lilolv  i'5  linw  1ft  '•  W'' *. 


’’Wnen,  aak'eif.tvliiit  M'wafe  gqiilg  to’db  next  ygar,  be 
„  corit'e’st^^Ben.'L'WU  fhtiie.r'inVId'are  going 

,;,ex,actlj|llS.e.l.  ,(Jid  jny(®;i;afcrf.‘’  ’‘Xli'at's’  e^.tiiclW  th^' ri'j 
..'.very  ^TOaynb^lbre' .'•■W  {Jrfyljig  grbtr.t; 

..•;;  otberipi^|y^^e,'^il^,Wg  klfl^  ot  bp^jihe  is?(igi.ih  fiapds 


.  ,  age.bvliiclr  is  ilow  18, 
to’db  heyt  year,  being  barred  out  by  age  from  further 
prepare  and  tend  12  acres  of  corn'- 
ri'ght  spirit,  the  doing  of  farming  the 
Ben's  Jiictnre  is  reproduced  on  un¬ 
to  bhild'  it  up  to  its  rightful  position 


iiv(i^SiM  ()f  WiifhBl:s  Plant  Hastings’  Prolific 

I'..  '.Weioafii’fr,  foTilaoU  ofispaice  in  tots  cata.rog,uq' give  the,  yields  and  reports  of  eontestant,s 
but  i-t  Jsia.iaet  that'-neinly  fo'u-^istns  '.bfi  t-nfi  prize,  win ners;  in  the,  various  contests  planted 
■  iHarittn^sIS’iioIiifio  Com.:  we  ,P.Qint,n:e  ivant  to  )nali,e,  here.  When  anyone  seuds  in  an 
"ordar-kveiicia’it  k'BO.g.iyhgtlier.jtt's  Rir  a  p'tjte.  contes.t  ,of  riot  and  every  order  is  filled  alike. 
..Our seed  of.thBiVWlPlJfi.Hasttnfi^VPmlific.  lia'^trie  producing  power  that  will  give  anyone 
•  big.yJieids.if  ghey  only  glo'P  it.the  yight  kind.of  a  , chance.  Asa  prize,  winner  in  these  corn 
eed  p.tb.ck  ofit  h,as  no  equal;  ri  bile' below  arc  found  many  testimonials 

winner  at  the  farm 


record  with  a 

_ _ _ _ ,  ,  ,  .  E'i&UjCquBty,  Florida, 

i%1jii.?h'eiyat,a  riost’bf'sliglitly'ove'r^i)  cents  per  bUshelj 

Mobley,  of  the’llliited  PtateS  BepaftrifentofAgricultuTe  la  . 

.Ariaiisa.^,  Teportfe'.fO  us'as  fotlotysi-  'Wnlf  er  Hole,  ol  Bradfoi;j|iiCeU>fiv,j— - ^ 

'tir^t  prize  for  Af  ka’-has  \vitli  a  yield  of  IllJ^' bicihels.  'W.  P^: 

'.'lU'^s'ebbri.dp'rlzU,  hkVing  r&I^ed  124  ‘busliels.- '  Vour  Hasfindii* 
five 'aifed  wo,a  the'jitlge  for  the  la.rge.iit'yifeld  iuiArkansafi  in  1911.  y 
irrfn'Mariifil'Ya'zoo  Oonnty'.’MisS..'  reports'  113''7jushels,  31J4  poiinds'^’’' 

Isaac  H.  Wolfe,  Tallahatchie  County,  madfeBU  bUsHtlsper  acre.  .  '• 

■4  e-irlonl  hi  Oj  :  ;  ;  n;  '  .t  ■  ,  ■  : 


icail'J  11 


IC  Danger  From  Planting  Doubtful  Seed 

t’CMlnjyiplainteis'hhvethe- Idea -that  the  best  wgi,' to  increase  yields  is  to  get  seed  corn 
■  <>''ft'©irf>f»i®«'ifii.lolsts  ta  their  neighborhood.  This  is  selddm  true.  Most  of  these  were  small 
patches  and  grown  near  other  tiahlsof  inferior  aad  rundown  varieties.  Corn  will  easily  mi.\ 
a  lialf  mile  and  if  there  has  been  mixingwhh  inferior  corn  Itwill  greatly  reduce  yieldsin 
'Vfops7?fa'riTOT'lffita"Hll(l',s?PiT;  ^BrefJ^g'irr's^fF^'S'dkr'dlfecf  from  us  gels  better.  You  ruu  no 
risk  whertaae^dsthOMgJit  (fcset#5qai.-Ba»^ii^s.  ,  '  I 

TIM^frAi^.'l.afaeiA'Silleici  Ctajaly .TexastwjTJes:  "I  have  rglsejtij'our  sHastings*  Com’ 

1  Livlu /fgtjuifoijrealte.y  Lai^  y'eg.trif  tniidv  B5  liUshels  pertaew.  Ifl^theCorn  for  Teixas/V 
Mr.  J.  H.  Walker.  Orange  County;  Texas,  write.s:  "This  Corn  rCiist.Tto  drought.  _J,t.tt-yerag&i 
46  tc^abu^elg  pC  ...  .  ..  ,.  .  . 

mmu 

and  made  55  bushels, 

•■Wr;-'TPJ.*9fm‘iriotis:'  of  nenvpstead  Bounty,  J^rkansasi>writes:';'Have‘'.beenri' 
flllllilliO/lu  planting  your  Prolific  « .orn  since  19J5.  I  ^t  six  egrs^rom  eich  stf^k--..  1  '• .. 
have  just  gathered  a'fidferlbbed'l'JlH'bhsh  els  froth  one  acreV'  Thisfcroipf;w®s  growuln  tS08.  - 
rf4..JBI]KIJl!Ul.-0IiYer  F,  Boyd,  Bossier  Bari.sh.  writes  ns:'-  wqn  Preraitifn  at-our 

•rt*“l«Malflni'ft'F4r1sh  Fkir‘Sa  Hasting^’  Prolific  Corn".”,;'’'  '  ~  ”-r-- 


.eaxoT 


^ne.-yiird,^,ore  than  our  ojjrr  corn.' 


ic  Corn.”,!  T.  il.  W',  Sgiinett,  .Sf.  IIe%na,  -J 
ifict’  4i"(Janfi,  ndl'l^tiirzer;  mad®  70 

tell  soa^e= of  your  Prolific  “ 


lathered 


-•rfwoiai  A4idripw4..:SIt'4gins,  Jlobile  Connty-.  wrtt^si  'Kin  dhe  8  .ficrfel;  I -planted ip, 

nLnU/tlUn  your  Prolific  Corn  I  am  getting  from  to  fg  53  bushels  peFl  acre.  On  4 
-tniasoreSacre-fagathere'd^ barrels  of  slipped  -sh'ucked  eaTs.'''.-  mY.  Dempsy  Hii^non,  Lamar 
County,  writes:  "I  had  6  to  9  ears  to  the  stalk  on  my  Hastinek'  Prolific.” 


,b|\^.helS^<V^  Hfi[^tin6s’jPj.pVific  I 

W.  il?Bfvan.'  Laur  ”ns  Cou'ntV,  repofts‘Y8'bttehl^s  fiom  1  acre;  H. 
to  gather  ICX)  to  12.0  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  M.  T.  KuehneL  of;  C 


let  ofcColib  i  ounty,  writes:’ 
j  aicrei’'  fThos.  Hudgins, 


stings*  Prolificv 

Olib  - - 

,gnejaf:,tl^  bapt-fleUlsln  .Gn'hli.Tlpupty,..  .-i)'i.,Vinsl)elSfipitf:  ifrrei”  Th 

County.  ‘^It’s  the  linest  looking  dorn  ever  seen  in  this  contm Units. 

..JffiS  UASTK’  PBUlinC,  pri|e  winning  seep 

ri  11  pint,  00  cents;  quart*.,  50 

cents;  post^i^.  Pecl^,  uot^  prepaid,  Sl.QO;  ^shel,  $3.50;  ’ 


bushels. 


EVi  no  Q  uox  bt 


H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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GEORGIA  CHAMPION  CORN 
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We  believe  thoroughly  that  the  prolific  types  of  corn  are  the 
most  profitable  for  planting  in  the  South, especially  on  uplands. 

We  also  recognize  fully  that  there  is  the  objection  that  the 
ears  of  all  prolific  varieties  are  comparatively  small,  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the  ' 
South  that  positively  will  not  plant  a  small  eared  corn. 

We  arc  seedsmen  doing  business  with  peopie  with  all  soi  is 
ot  opi  lions  about  corn;  people  situated  in  all  the  Southern 
States  and  farming  on  all  classes  of  land.  Many  thousands 
want  prolific  varieties,  other  thousands  want  the  big  eared  va-  ! 
rieties.  As  seedsmen  it’s  a  part  of  our  business  to  grow  and  be 
able  to  supply  all  these  different  types.  It  is  always  our  aim 
to  furnish  a  planter  the  best  there  is  ofgenei.il  type  he  wants,  j 

For  the  man  who  wants  to  grow  a  “big  eared”  one  or  two 
ear  to  the  stalk  corn,  we  know  of  no  corn  better  than  the 
“Georgia  Champion.”  We  have  been  growing  it  for  four  years. 
W’e  grew  it  three  years  before  we  offered  it  for  sale,  because  we 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  its  heavy  cropping  qualities.  We  have 
grown  it  under  conditions  of  extreme  drought  and  underex-  ‘ 
cessive  rain.  has  “made  good”  every  year.  It  has  been  a  ! 
safe  and  satisfactory  bottom  land  corn  for  us  and  it  will  be  safe 
for  you. 

we  don’t  recommend  our  “Georgia  Champion”  or  any 
other  “big  eared”  variety  for  poor  land  unless  It  is  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  well  fertilized.  Any  corn  with  its  great  vigor  and 
heavy  croppingqualltieslsnotgoingto  do  Its  best  unless  prop¬ 
erly  fed.  This  comes  through  either  naturally  strong  soil  or 
else  heavy  fertilizing.  If  you  can  give  either  of  these  condi-  | 
tions  our  “Georgia  Champion”  is  not  going  to  disappoint  you. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  is  from  a  photograph  of  ears  ; 
taken  from  our  seed  crop  of  “Georgia  Champion.”  Please  note 
how  perfectly  the  ears  are  filled  out.  This  shows  “breeding 
up.’’  You  never  see  sorry  corn  fill  out  like  that.  They  repre-  1 
sent  the  right  kind  of  seed  corn.the  kind  that  puts  grain  on  the .  ' 
cob  wherever  there  is  room  for  grain  to  stick.  i 

“Georgia  Champion”  makes  about  the  largest, finest.whltest 
grains  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  please  you  1 
either  for  meal,  for  stock  feeding  or  for  “roasting  ears.”  In  I 
growth  it  is  extra  strong  and  vigorous;  plenty  of  large  blades  ' 
for  either  “fodder  pulling”  or  “shredding.”  the  latter  being 
advisable.  If  there  is  one  sorry,  unprofitable  job  in  this  world 
it’s  “fodder  pulling.”  Cut  your  corn  stalks  and  shred  them.  If  j 
you  can’t  afford  a  shredder,  club  together  in  your  neighbor-  ! 
hood  and  buy  one.  ! 

The  ears  of  “Georgia  Champion”  are  10  to  13  Inches  long  , 
and  well  filled,  one  and  two  to  a  stalk.  If  you  have  bottom  ‘ 
land  or  even  rich  or  highly  fertilized  upland,  “Georgia  Cham-  1 
pion”  is  bound  to  please  you. 


Pripptj  put.,  10  cents:  }^pint,  15  cents;  pint,  25  ots.; 
J  1  lljCS  quart,  40  cents,  postpaid.  Not  prepaid,  peck, 
85  cents;  bushel,  $3.00. 


HASTINGS’ 
CORN  BOOK  I 

If  a  grower  wants  to  get  paying  results  In  any  j 
crop  he  has  got  to  use  best  methods.  | 

We  publish  a  28  page  booklet  on  Corn  In  the  South. 

It  gives  the  best  methods  used  by  practical  corn 
growers  in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Texas, 
Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States.  It  gives  the 
Williamson  plan.  It  gives  plain  directions  for  grow-  ' 
ing  100  bushels  of  corn  or  more  per  acre.  If  you  fol¬ 
low  the  plain  directions  given  in  this  booklet  you  will 
never  have  to  buy  a  bushel  of  corn  from  the  merchant 
or  grain  dealer.  You  will  have  corn  to  sell  instead  of 
to  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  have  it,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  these  corn  growing  plans  that  can't  be  carried  out 
by  any  reasonably  intelligent  farmer  in  the  South. 

Our  corn  book  Is  not  for  sale,  but  if  you  buy  seed 

I  corn  from  us  this  spring  in  any  quantity  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  on  request. 
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11.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


OUR  FLORIDA 
FLINT  CORN 

NATURAL,  SIZE  OF  THE  EARS  TAKEN 
FROM  ONE  OF  OUR  GEORGIA 
GROWN  SEED  CROPS 

For  the  past  14  or  15  years  we  have  been  asked  by  many 
of  our  friends  in  Florida  and  the  lower  South  if  we  could 
not  get  them  a  corn  that  would  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
corn  weevil  that  frequently  destroys  soft  corn  completely 
and  damages  all  corn  to  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  lower 
South  after  it  has  been  kept  for  several  months, 

What  they  have  really  wanted  was  a  'weevil-proof ’ 
corn.  Actually  we  don’t  believe  such  a  corn  can  be  grow  n. 
We  have  seen  the  corn  weevil  grind  up  the  flintiest  kind  of 
pop  corn  into  dust,  and  pop  corn  is  about  the  hardest  corn 
that  can  be  grown. 

Five  years  aso  one  of  our  friends  in  Bradford  County, 
Florida,  sent  us  a  small  quantity  of  about  the  hardest  large 
grained  corn  we  ever  saw.  We  were  verv  much  struck  with 
its  appearance  and  gave  it  a  trial  on  our  corn  grounds  here 
in  Georgia.  It  grew  ofif  nicely,  resisted  drought  well  and 
made  a  surprisingly  good  crop  for  a  corn  ,  f  its  class. 

We  grew  it  a  second  and  third  year  before  offering  It, 
this  being  in  line  with  our  general  policy  of  proving  the 
value  ot  a  variety  before  offering  it  for  sale.  The  Illustra¬ 
tion  on  this  page  from  a  photograph  of  an  ear  from  our 
seed  crops  shows  the  natural  size  of  the  ears.  While  It  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  pure  dent  corn  it  is  as  hard  as  “pop 
corn.”  We  don’t  feel  like  saying  that  any  corn  is  “weevil- 
proof,”  but  if  a  weevil  don’t  come  mighty  near  breaking 
his  teeth  when  he  tackles  our  “Florida  Flint”  we  miss 
our  guess.  Without  any  exception  the  “Florida  Flint” 
is  the  hardest  large  grained  corn  we  have  ever  seen.  It  re¬ 
sists  drought  splendidly,  makes  a  good  heavy  stalk  with 
plenty  of  leaves  for  forage,  makes  one  to  two  ears  per  stalk 
and  each  ear  Is  tightly  covered  with  a  heavy  protecting 
husk  that  covers  It  completely  and  closes  closely  over  the 
end  of  the  ear.  With  us  it  makes  35  to  50  bushels  per  acre, 
according  to  soil.  We  understand  that  on  the  sandy  soils 
of  Florida,  with  one  stalk  four  feet  apart  each  way,  that  the 
average  yield  is  some  20  bushels  per  acre,  but  this  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  made  up  to  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre  with  fair 
fertilizing.  Wa  would  not  recommend  it  for  an  all-purpose 
or  whole-crop  com,  but  for  something  to  last,  with  little  or 
no  weevil  damage  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other,  it  has 
no  equal.  Our  suggestion  would  be  to  plant  from  half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  crop  with  Hastings’  Prolific,  or  if  large¬ 
eared  corns  are  preferred,  either  Georgia  Champion  or 
Rockdale,  and  the  balance  in  Florida  Flint,  keeping  this 
over  for  summer  feeding.  If  you  want  a  hard  corn  to  re-ist 
weevil  attacks,  plant  some  of  your  crop  in  our  Florida 
Flint;  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  plant  It  in  other  States 
because  it  Is  called  “Florida  Flint.”  We  grow  it  here  in 
Georgia  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  growing  satisfactory 
crops  of  it.  While  not  as  prolific  or  as  heavy  bearer  as  some 
of  our  other  varieties,  its  hardness  and  resistance  to  weevil 
attacks  ought  to  give  it  a  place  on  every  farm  In  the  lower 
South. 

PRICES — Packet,  10  cents;  %  pint,  15  cents;  pint,  25 
cents;  quart, 40  cents;  postpaid.  Peck,  not  prepaid.  85  cents; 
bushel,  83.00. 

A  srandard  2  to  3  ear  per  stalk 
MarlDOrO  Frolllic  com  that  is  largely  planted  in 
the,  Carolinas.  There  are  so  many  different  strains  of  the 
Marlboro  gr»wn  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  which 
is  the  real  Marlboro,  and  planters  should  be  very  cautious 
in  buying  this.  We  have  what  is  considered  genuine  stock 
of  this  variety.  It  is  not  as  good  for  general  planting  as 
the  “Hastings’  Prolific,”  but  is  considerably  better  than 
the  “Cocke’s  Prolific”  from  Virginia.  It  is  medium  early  in 
maturity,  grains  are  a  little  flinty  and  make  good  meal. 
Good  for  planting  on  either  uplands  or  bottom.  It  is  a  fair 
producer  of  foliage  and  makes  good  fodder.  Grains  and 
cob  are  both  white.  At  right  stages  ot  growth  makes  a 
good  “roasting  ear.”  Seed  stock,  grown  for  seed  purposes. 
Pkt.,  10c;  pint,  20c;  quart,  35c5  postpaid.  Peck,  not  prepaid, 
75  cents;  bushel,  82.50. 

rinflui’e  Prnlifik*  Up  to  the  time  Hastings’ Pro- 
vjiUjUG  S  i  lUllilC  lifjc  was  introduced, Cocke's  was 
the  favorite  for  a  prolific  com.  On  good  soil  in  this  part  of 
Georgia  It  makes  2  to  3  medium  sized  ears  per  stalk.  Ears 
of  good  average  size  for  a  prolific  corn;  grain  and  cob  white 
and  the  hard  flinty  grains  make  excellent  meal.  Fine  va¬ 
riety  for  roasting  ears.  Cocke’s  Prolific  has  superseded  the 
old  Blount’s  Prolific,  long  a  favorite  In  the  South.  Packet, 
10  cents;  pint,  20  cents;  quart,  35  cents; postpaid.  Peck, not 
prepaid,  65  cents;  bushel.  82.‘-5. 

Mpyipmh  Inn**  planting  late  after 

iTAGAlIiall  (IllUc  VjUFIl  wheat,  oats,  rye,  etc.,  are 
cut  off.  Practically  a  drought-proof  corn,if  you  can  get 
enough  moisture  to  give  germination.  Fqt.corn,  plant  in 
June.  For  heavy  yield  of  forage,  plant,  in  May.  Stalks  10 
to  16  feet  high,  leaves  4  to  6  feet  long.  Seed  supply  from 
Mexleo  Very  limited.  Packet;  10-cents;  pint;  20  cents;  quart. 
36  cents;  postpaid.  Peck,  not  prepaid ,  75  cents;  bushel;  82.75. 
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^guatate^  with  Rock4al9.,^tn\J't;5J|.^'Geor^a  g'aifla^  ali(^e  have 
^  gtovSlR^^^vs&Rlflf,  fer  :Bome  16  years. 

*r''S^ttfg^'^jBTS-fe!‘lis'?hr;^^m^  crop.  Our  n1^^ratiaa|e-; a^lVu]^  pva^  and 

^^  'shwvayt^jJtoe^enejal; appearance  of  the  ears”  'Very ;  flinty  -a  early  for 

sQ  ln^jinre^j(^:sniK^  Vfhite,  with  long,  sliglttiy  dentcd"4‘?.®i’"'^5\4e  >gfaip,S-) 

H  -^l^ditly  ri^yciS'h  i$,  found  In  It  but  this  Is  seldom.  Ears  veiy  largte,10't5a  13!  itrcluacloiig:oDd:,, 
H  we%fi'l  td''^p6'tif)ds4ach.  One  Texas  grower  reported  '2%  p'phpd'eai‘s,;|^-Fi3e!(0|^ 

'.Q  an  all-rouiid;gepe!ltl  purpose- main  crop  corn  with  big  ears  lti’a,pne^,o^!^4>^Hfo3  ifa  aapanlab  huji 
aj  rjn  the  ^^'dippght  in  Texas  7  years  ago  it  ex  ceiled  all  others.  'MT.  dieb/.B.  Gtmy^ofjCendBdL?: 
g  Ckmn'ty,  Te»^’ jyrote  us  then;  ‘U, plan  ted  some,  of  your  RockdaK'lSis't'Spi‘fi^^tfur'{p^Vl?^ti^frtj^ 
S  Grqund  wapiiii'^^.only  10,per  cent,  could  come  up.  ,;\Phat-  did,eome,up^re\Y^{jrp‘'a^aropgij,-,./' 
^  bred  and  l'p;iiVB.gQt  more  aotual  feed  un  1  acre  th,a,n  my  neighbors  hay.'OP'i.  id  aptyg  ”);,(■  Gn-j  (G  i 
'j  liouls Bi'-fcriiiiiron.BradfoA.  Oounty,  Florida,  writes:  '“‘Rockdale  corn  has’a  JiUp^rggrrtaliipJV;) 
3  here.  Three  ears,  Uld  end  to  end,  measured  38  inches.  One  pf  the  ear^^aheM®? 

3  a  dry  quart  measure,'’'  , ^  V,, i'am;;,  ey  iim'e.jiLir.  •: - 


iJiUW  n^corn,  intrpd.uced-i  We.pav&wtofetek-BflWilla^di'etu 
-“JJ.coad’Gialh  JlfdKory  Kiiig,  as  shown  in  .our'idlujlratioiif  a  singlpgsajB-nw-e-.HfiieOTPningfeihereiiiHi. 
K  tire  c'db.  It  isittstfeng grower;  the  stalks  laEea,iirm'hold,;Qu-tbe  groHind.andrgBailiWBtfSiR.ii 
g  resisting  heay.y  wind  storms  without  blowing  down.  In,  fairly gfmdlfitdl.’fftflfe.'lMk  Pas^rmaesdia 
M  sometimes  3  medium siir.ea  ears.  It  yields  gqqd  props  nn  iig4rtfSplfe,aaddipn@e¥UPif  iP«adl>?6t'a)li<Ma 
a  duetiveand  profltahldwljlte  varieties  for  planting  Indh.ecUputhK-rlmj's'fSfcipntgFaHgaiwiavtJlia 
S  make  more  sheltedr^ntdbulk  of  ears  than  any  pther  yariaty^ait-l5aS«etfcfdr)liifia^8g«Waf®id 
□'  follow  Early  White Bentrniakes  splendid  quality aofpqra  apeaWaaBdi  JsdMSfiithn  r.ttaeteSJiHofJMia 
S  stock  feeding,  helUg^WinoSt  all  corn  and  yer-y:-llti4e,qob„,  It,ii)gtsresr^fef.'ls-fronu}^?  t«  ^idassoa 
Packet,  10  cen%pittt;  20  cents;  quhrt,  35  qentsj  postpaid^  Fecit .•#ioen-teybi«b#4jcSS>-fi5w  ,ablrol'dlo 
i  ’  'r.-  '-',  '  bill?  :  fif!;  jid  .1  -ri  rq,;  elori-.rid  OS  smoa  el  hialy  enatsva 

I  100-Baj,Q,r  ExteiiyfelplIiiSSfelf”; 

^  ■  Scrathern  farmers  generally  wSnt  yellnw  eom  fpr;  earliest -feed^ngiSom^tbi^tBhttwjaredna 

id  away  ahead  of^h,e general  corn  cr<)p.  ,  ,  :  ;  <id  hiooTr  o'- i  j-oggira  rrrO  .iarjpa  on 

,jjj  The  old  or  improved  Golden  Dent  is  a  splendid,  predmin  eaglpfieip  toW  lib-ftngdjieiwelftOiOay/,'} 
g  or  Extra  EaTlv-y»Ubw  3&etif  wehaye  a  varietyi maturing  hard  Cpr®  Jp  t0  j.4;d.ayg  essudioitAteainfShtea 
U  improved  Golti'ea5l|pt„tfvariety  maturing  hard  corn  In  IQOjday^.orilesgcrSlas  mfidbim  .SOataigOJI 
■pi;  ears,  small  coh'^K  OhPP'giains  of  light  yellow  color.  A  gq,qd  vlgocojls  ggQWeiMarad}*aiB#tmtilhVo 
S  qiiicklv  and  we&slrd .'is-  r,eady  for  feeding  long  Joefpre  •eny;Oth®f>  fteldi varied., zjidawanBkeftu 
a  splendid  earlyV*tpi!6ting”  ears  somethlngthat;ev,e!ryfafntlf-«ar4enen«ed3ta  Ea6lai-hcWce.tjtri;'>{ 
pint,  20cts.;  qUatti^.f'msdipostpaid.  By  express  or  freight  not  pi:ep«ld4jeeki'iI5atslijto6t«alci>Jh98d 
fi  .'r,','.'-  "‘.t,,  .  .  ’  !3  rt  ■  '.'.■■giM,' on  9VBd  97/ bna  aigrosD 

W  TIoiTif  The  standard  yellow,  varieta  foe  plBllMna  to  hheio 

■flS  lllipro  i'C-U.t  South  in  recent  year$ita;;sjilfe,n.di>iiiHedt0BtceftsTfio 

<  yellow  field  cor^^t^^dheiSbuth.  Xarge  ears.  With  smaUrJob  ,andJftjg^a85ajtimo^Id98B«0iEben)8 
m  yellow  color.  ,jtsttong''grower  standing  up  against  hot  dry  weather  remarkably  well  for  a  eOEK;'-; 
w  oflts  class.  Itmteres hard  corn  for  feedingln  ilO  to  115; days,  the  grata bmtig:i?tch,lacf??^g 
S  value.  Also  goomi&t.roasting  ears.  The  Improved  Golden  pent,  is  la.  vitluablftiystUlo.WijSOBngem'ja 
S  early ■plnntlngsInfhe'South,  being  second  only  to  our  103-Day  Yellow  Dent  in  mat.uoltfg.ttard'd 
,5  corn.  Packet,  10  efenis;  pint,  20  cents;  quart,-  30  cents;  postpaid./ By ^Xffresari)rfre}gnitn<9«- 
3  prepaid, peck 'cents;  bushel, '52.25.  .  ,  :  .vUilOT^I  OlOtlTliirfi 

g  Corn  Crop  Insurance  cofhfails.but  we 

.■,3  fiom  poor  seed  corn.'  .Planting- out  rightly  bred  aiid  grown  Squtljerh  segdlp‘cff-fy  . 
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SUCCESSFUL  SEEDS  FOR  SOUTHERN  GROWERS 

Hastings’  Right  Varieties  of  Right  Quality  For  the  South 


Every  Time  You 
Order  Seeds  o  r 
Write  to  Us  Be 
Sure  and  Give 
Your  Name,  Post 
Office  and  State 
Plainly.  II  u  n  - 
dreds  o  f  Orders 
Are  Delayed 
Every  Year  Be¬ 
cause  the  Sender 
Eori^ets  to  Si^n 
His  Name  or  Give 
His  Address. 


Tllail  Remember  that  the  prices  given  in  this  list-lnelude  the  delivery  of  all  seeds 

kJCCUS  I  USI|I<11U  Uy  mail  by  the  packet,  ounce,  quarter-pound,  pound,  pint  or  quart,  except 


where  noted, 
quantities. 


Send  us  the  amount  named  in  this  catalogue,  and  we  guarantee  sale  delivery  by  mail  in  these. 


1  Prpininiii®  Please  bear  in  mind  that  on  seeds  In  packets  and  ounces  only  except  Cauliflower 

in  ounces  (no  quarter-pounds, pounds,  pints  or  quarts),  the  purchaser  may  select 
25  cents  worth  extra  on  each  dollar  sent.  This  does  not  apply-,^,orders  for  collections,  prices  for  which  are  net. 
Please  read  carefally  the  Special  Premium  Notice  on  the  hack  of  Our  Order  Sheet 


Cost  of  Sending  Money 


In  all  cases  where  the  order  for  seeds  amounts  to  one  dollar  or  more,  theco.s 
_  .  ofpostoliice  or  express  money  order  or  cost  of  registering  the  letters  from 

places  that  are  not  money  order  offices,  may  be  deducted  from  the  amount. 

Sitamns  orders  for  seeds  where  the  amount  Is  less  than  60  cents,  we  will  accept  postage  stamps  in  good  eon 
L3taui|ia  dition  (one-cent  and  two-cent  stamps  preferred)  the  same  as  cash,  but  we  would  ask  those  remittiug 
stamps  to  wrap  them  in  oiled  paper,  if  possible,  to  prevent  them  sticking  together  or  to  the  order. 

Evnrpss  Tinfpe  'behave  obtained  from  the  Southern  Express  Co.  a  special  express  rate  on 
kkcllCa  seeds  shipped  from  us  to  our  customers.  The  special  rate  is  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  about  one-third  from  the  regular  rates,  and  on  shipments  of  less  than  30  pounds,  we  can,  in  most  case.s, 
ship  by  express  cheaper  than  by  freight.  As  a  rule,  we  can  ship  15  pounds  of  seeds  or  a  peck  of  peas,  or  beans,  or 
corn  to  any  point  reached  by  the  Southern  Express  Co.  for  35  cents.  This  does  not  apply  to  points  on  the  Wells- 
Fargo,  American  or  Pacific  Express.  The  cost  in  those  cases  will  be  35  cents  for  each  company  on  a  10  or  15-pouuJ 
shipment,  making  a  charge  of  70  cents  when  shipment  is  handled  by  two  different  express  companies. 

Ahoilf  W^Trranfv  H.  G.  Hastimis  &  Co.  give  no  warranty,  either  express  or  implied,  as  to  description, 
r-xuuui  TT  quality, productiveness  or  any  other  matter,  of  any  seeds,  bulbs  or  plants  they  send  out, 

and  will  not  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  crop.  If  the  purchaser  does  not  accept  the  goods  on  these  terms, 
they  are  at  once  to  be  returned,  and  any  money  that  may  have  been  paid  for  'hem  will  be  refunded.  Crops  are 
dependent  for  success  or  failure  on  so  many  things  besides  the  seed  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  warranty  or 
guarantee.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  lack  confidence  in  the  seeds  we  sell,  but  we  have  absolutely  no  control 
over  the  seeds  after  they  leave  our  house,  especially  so  as  to  methods  of. plauting,  cultivation, season  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  all  of  which  are  important  factors  in  the  success  of  any  crop.  If  we  should  warrant  or  guarantee  seeds  in  any 
way  we  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  crop,  regardless  of  cause,  and  this  is  a  responsibility  we  can 
not  and  will  not  accept.  H.  G.  HASTINGS  &  CO. 

PnlmoIIn  AcnavoAnc  The  Palmetto  is  the  best  variety  for  the  South.  Seed  can  be  soWtffti' 

J.  dliuci.l.u  rxapdrdgUa  C3C0Q  either  fall  or  spring,  thinly  in  drills  one  foot  apart.  When  up  well,  cultl-, 
vate  frequently  and  continue  until  the  roots  have  grown  for  one  year.  In  transplanting  put  the  roots  18  inches 
apart  each  way  and  4  inches  below  the  surface.  Use  your  richest  piece  of  ground  and  remember  that  you  cannot 
use  too  much  manure  on  them.  Palmetto  is  earlier,  a  better  ylelder  and  more  even  and  regular  in  growth  than 
many  of  the  latter  introductions.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  pound,  20  cents;  pound,  60  cents.  ii, 

Acnai-aitiic  You  save  from  1)4  to  2  years’ titne  in  getting  your  Asparagus  bed  in  con- 

j  diiucTiu  Axapdraglia  XlUUla  dition  to  cut  by  the  use  of  our  splendid  large  2-year-old  Palmetto  As¬ 
paragus  Roots.  Plant  them  this  spring  and  cut  good  Asparagus  next  spring.  While  this  is  a  little  more  expensive 
than  planting  the  seed,  yet  the  time  saved  and  the  generally  more  satisfactory  growth  makes  it  wet!  worth  while  to 
use  the  roots.  60  roots,  85  cents;  81.50  per  100;  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  not  prepaid,  per  100,  75  cents;  per 
1.000,  85.00;  per  10,000,  $45.00. 

A  A  Vegetable  little  knowu  Or  liked  by  Americans,  but  highly  prized  by  the 

AxriHjlIWKC  French  and  Italians.  This  variety  is  for  table  use  only.  Best  imported 
French  seed.  Packet,  10  cents;  ounce,  30  cents;  ]4  potind,  $1.00. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke,  the  Greatest  Ho^  Food 

The  Southern  farmer  who  grows  hogs  and  does  not  grow  Artichokes  is 
neglecting  a  most  important  hog-food  crop.  It  is  a  most  valuable  food  for 
hog.s,  fattening  them  quickly,  and  it  is  said  by  many  hog  raisers  that  a  hog 
fed  on  artichokes  has  never  been  known  to  have  cholera.  They  are  fully 
adapted  to  Southern  plantings,  growing  and  increasing  through  the  entire 
season.  They  are  grown  from  tubers,  the  same  as  with  Irish  potatoes.  It 
re  niires  6  bushels  to  plant  an  acre.  On  very  rich  land  they  have  produced 
1,000  bushels  per  acre.  Turn  the  hogs  iuto  the  field  and  they  will  harvest  them.  Cut  the  tubers  to  a  single  eve. 
plantingin  March  and  April  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  dropping  seed  every  2  feet  in  the  row.  Let  grow  until  fall. 

Hogs  will  harvest  them  all  through  the  winter.  Pound,  postpaid,  25  cents;  3  pounds,  65  cents.  By  freight  or  e.\ 
press,  not  prepaid,  ’.eck,  65  cents;  bushel,  $2.00;  barrel  (ot  about  3  bushels),  85.00. 


Palmetto  Asparagus 


OUR  BUSH  or  BUNCH  BEANS 

For  Spring  Planting 


•ferusalem  Artichoke 


UUT  TTTTJlt'  latitude  (Atlanta)  sow  bush  beans  from  March  till  September.  Continu- 

ous  crops  may  be  grown  through  the  entire  summer.  In  Florida  and  alongAe 
Gulf  Coast  plantings  may  be  done  earlier,  but- bush  beans  will  not- do  well  in  that  section  during 
J  une,  J  uly  and  August,  so  that  spring  and  fall  plantings  must  be  made.  Sow  in  drills  18  InQhes  to  2  ; 
feet  apart,  dropping  a  bean  every  4  inches  and  covering  2  Inches.  Soil  should  be  warm  and  moist 
for  successful  germination.  When  about  to  bloom  draw  the  earth  up  around  the  stem.  Keep  the 
soil  stirred  frequently,  and  as  fa.st  as  the  beans  mature  pick  them  on  if  you  want  them  to  stay  in 
bearing  for  a  longtime.  Quantity  needed  for  planting — 1  pint  for  each  T5  feet  of  rowr 
about  1)4  bushels  per  acre.  - 


Henderson’s  Bush  I-ima  (See  Page  33) 


HASTINGS’  BIG  PACKETS  OF  BEANS 

It  is  the  rule  in  almost  all  mail  order  seed  houses  to  put  up  packets  6f 
beans  and  peas  containing  2  ounces  to  sell  at  10  cents.  Most  of  our  packets  of 
beans  and  peas  contain  3  1-2  to  4  ounces,  each,  same  selling  for  10  cents  post¬ 
paid.  In  buying  from  HASTINGS  you  not  only  get  the  best  but  twice  as  much. 
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-  Hastings’  Stringless  Green  Pod  Bush  Bean 


Our  absolutely  stringless,  green,  round-podded  bean,  stringl ess  In  all  stages  of  growth,  from  the  time  the  first 
pods  form  until  they  are  full  grown  and  ready  to  dry  up.  It  surpasses  all  other  beans  in  crisp,  tender  qualities  and 
fine  flavor.  It  makes  a  beautiful  appearance  with  its  long,  smooth,  green  pods,  the  natural  size  of  which  is  shown 
ill  our  illustration  on  this  page.  It  is  very  prolific,  a  strong,  vigorous  grower,  and  comes  into  bearing  before  Red 
\  alentine,  and  continues  to  produce  long  after  other  varieties  have  gone,  the  pods  retaining  their  superb  eating 
and  stringless  qualities  to  the  last.  Of  greatest  value  to  those  with  the  family  garden,  who  desire  to  combine 
quality  with  the  heaviest  production,  lests  of  it  all  over  the  South  during  the  past  years  have  shown  its  great 
superiority  in  every  respect.  We  recommend  it  to  everyone  who  plants  beans  in  the  South.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
green-podded  bush  beans  that  you  can  plant.  Packet,  10  cts.;  3^  pint,  16  cts.:  pint,  25  cts.;  quart,  45  cts.;  postpaid. 
Peck,  Sl.40;  bushel,  ^.00. 

Hastings’  Extra  Early  Red  Valentine  (Round  Podded)  bea®n 

early,  heavy-bearing  bush  bean  good  in  all  parts  of  the  South  either  for  market  or  home  use.  that  is  if  you  have  Ifiie 
genuine  round-podded  stock  such  as  ours.  There  are  immense  quantities  of  flat  varieties  sold  every  year  whlflb  are 
tough,  shucky  and  worthless. 

If  you  plant  Valentine  Beans  from  Hastiniis*  you  are  safe  and  sure  of  beans  of  right  quality.  Ours  is  fhe  true 
round-podded  stock,  very  early,  a  vigorous  grower  and  a  very  heavy  bearer  of  medium  sized,  round,  tender,  thie 
flavored  pods.  Very  uniform  in  ripening.  Southern  truck  growers  consider  our  Valentine  one  of  the  most 
profitable  beans  they  can  grow  for  shipment.  Pkt.,  10c.;  3^  pt.,  15c.;  pt.,  25c.;  qt.,  40c.;  postpaid,  not  prepmd,  pk., 

ftl  9-^*  hkii  fiU  .^0 

Hastings’  Excelsior  Refugee  ^|re^- 

podded  bush  beans  for  Southern  plantings.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  a  heavy  bearer  of  medium  sized  round,  tkieiy 
flavored  pods.  No  eariy  variety  equais  it  in  abiiity  to  with¬ 
stand  either  extremeiy  wet  or  dry  weather  without  injury. 
Hoids  pods  weii  up  oif  the  ground.  We  can  recommend  it  to 
you  fuliy  either  for  eariy  or  iate  piantings  if  you  wish  to  com¬ 
bine  eariiness,  sureness  of  crop,  quaiity  and  quantity.  I’Ul., 
10c.;  K  pt.,  15c.;  pt.,  25c.;  qt.,  40c.;  postpaid.  Not  prepaid,  pk., 
81.25;  6u.,  84.50. 

Improved  Round  Pod  Refugee  (1000  to  1) 

Alsoknown as  "Brown  Valentine.”  It  Is  almost  Identical 
with  our  Excelsior  Refugee  except  that  It  Is  10  days  to  two 
weeks  later  in  bearing.  An  immensely  heavy  yielder  of  round 
green  pods  of  fine  quality.  Especially  resistant  to  drought,  cold 
and  unfavorable  growing  conditions.  Very  largely  used  by 
market  gardeners,  both  for  nearby  markets  and  long  distance 
shipping.  Pkt.,  10c.;  pt.,  15c.;  pint,  25c.;  qt.,  40c.;  postpaid. 
Not  prepaid,  pk.,  81.25;  bn.,  84.50. 


Extra  Early  Black  Valentine 

This  new  bean  is  steadily  making  its  way  into  favor  as  a 
market  bean  for  theshipper,  many  shippers  preferring  it  to  the 
Red  Valentine  on  account  of  its  greater  hardiness  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  bad  weather  conditions.  IPs  extra  early,  a  heavy  bearer 
and  a  No.  1  shipper  to  Northern  markets.  Equally  good  for 
home  gardens,  especially  so  for  Florida  and  GulfCoast  sections. 

Packet,  10  cents;  %  pint,  15  cents;  pint.  25  cents;  quart,  40  cents; 
postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  not  prepaid,  peck,  $1.50; 
bushel,  85.00. 

Griswold’s  Everbeariug  Wax 

A  valuable  dwarf  wax  variety  for  the  family  garden  or  near-by  market' 

Is  wonderfully  productive  and  has  handsome  round  yellow  pods,  which  are 
thick, fleshy,  entirely  stringless,  growing  six  to  seven  Inches  in  length,  and 
exceedingly  rich,  buttery,  and  fine  flavored  when  cooked.  Their  greatest 
value,  however,  is  in  their  long-bearing  character,  beginning  to  bear  early 
and  continuing  to  produce  their  magnificent  pods  in  great  abundance  long 
after  other  varieties  are  done.  We  have  counted  many  single  vines  with 
eighty  to  ninety  pods  ready  for  picking  and  a  mass  of  blossoms  on  the  same  vine.  Pkt.,  10c.;  P*  ' 
20c.;pt.,  30c.;  qt,  50o.;  postpaid.  I'k.,  81.50;  bu.,  $5.50. 

HASTINGS’  EARLY  VALENTINE  WAX  with  purely  round  wax  pods. 

Grows  15  inches  high,  with  strong,  sturdy  stalks  and  plenty  of  foli.age.  If  yoifn-ant  a  first-class  wax 
bean  for  either  home  use  or  market  we  can  recommend  this  variety  without  reserve.  Crop  short  this 
year;  stock  limited.  Pkt.,  10c.;  pt.,  15c.;  pt.,  25c.;  qt.,  45c.;  pk.,  81.50;  bu.,  85.50. 


READ  THE  SOUTHERN  RURALIST 


gets  it  for  a  jrear* 


Hastings’  Best  4 

Bean  Collection 

Four  of  onr  best  beans  for  home  gardens  in  the 
Sonth  are  onr  Stringless  Green  Pod,  Wardwell’s  Kid¬ 
ney  Wax,  Old  Homestead  or  Texas  Prolific  Pole  Bean 
and  Henderson  Bosh  Lima.  All  of  these  are  illus¬ 
trated  and  described  on  pages  31,  32  and  33.  We  will 
send  yon  by  mail  one  10  cent  packet  of  each  of  these 
4  varieties  postpaid  for  23  cents.  This  is  your  chance 
to  have  these  4  splendid  varieties  at  the  lowest  cost. 


Extra  Early  Red  Valentine 
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iSiyAS*,.. ,  TT  ,|.M,liVr,..”.W'^itoeariine  large,  handsome,  almost. straight,  nods  6  lo  6 
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We  have  secured  from 'oneof  our  bean 
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OCR  BEST  3  BCSH  LIMAS 

proofs  Henderson's,  4b^lVf(VSt  ftrolmfe/  Orfo^H*sraedr 
packet  of  each  of  these  hash  limas,  prepaid,  25  cents. 


K4»  wiixmiiy-Si,*; 

"0  cents;  quart,  60  oenbs; 


20  cents;  pint, 
postpaid.  Peck,  82.00. 


AS 


Jaqkaorq  W bii4ltegr|4|ij^/^,  Bv«er  Bean 


//.  G.  Hash  itgs  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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Texas  Prolific,  Old  Homestead,  Kentucky  Wonder 

This  superb  pole  “snap"  bean  Is  known  under  these  three  names.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  a  most  profitable  pole  green  snap  bean  for  you  to  plant  any  time  from  A  pril 
to  August.  Vines  grow  off  rapidly,  become  very  rank,  and  would  reach  a  height 
of  20  feet  if  properly  supported.  Commences  bearing  In  60  to  70  days,  and  if 
closely  picked,  will  continue  to  frost.  Pods  are  round,  green,  and  grow  6  to  12 
inches  long.  They  are  well  rounded  out,  meaty,  tender,  and  stringless.  Im¬ 
mensely  prolific, a  peck  measure  full  often  being  picked  from  a  single  vine,  our 


Florida  Butter  (Lima)  Bean 

The  only  sure  bearing  pole  lima  bean  for  early  in  the 
season.  You  can't  beat  it  for  bearing  anywhereiu  the  South. 
It  grows  and  bears  profusely  all  through  the  season  Instead 
of  waiting  until  the  nights  get  cool  before  it  "sets"  beans. 
Will  make  where  other  sorts  fail  completely.  Pkt..l0c.;}4 
pt.,  20c.;  pt.,  SOc.;  qt.,  50c.;  postpaid.  Pk.,  82  OO;  not  prepaid. 


Texas  Prolific — Old  Homestead — Kentnoky  Wonder 


Illustration  giving  you  a  good  idea  of  its  productiveness.  If  you  have  never  grown  it,  try  it 
this  vear.  You  will  be  please<i  with  it.  Here  in  the  s-  ■nth  with  our  long  seasons,  a  pole  bean 
like  this  is  very  profitable.  Lookoutiu  buying  seed  of  this  variety,  however.  llundre<ls 
ofiuishels  of  tlieshort,  tough, ‘  shucky”  Southern  Prolific  have  been  sold  under  this  name 
in  recent  years,  and  are  being  otl'ered  this  year.  The  appearance  of  the  seed  is  almoit 
identical.  Pkt.,  lUc.;  pt.,  2uc.;  pt.,  bUc.;  qt.,  £0c.;  postpaid.  Pk.,  8i.75;  bu.,  J6.76. 

New  McCasland  Pole  Bean 

A  Beau  That  Beats  Kentucky  W’^onder 


We  have  always  con 
sidered  the  Old  Home¬ 
stead  or  Kentucky  Won¬ 
der  an  “unbeatable”  be.in 
but  this  new  bean  is  its 
superior,  some  of  the 
large  Northern  seedsmen 
who  saw  our  seed  crops  of 
It  growing  were  most 
anxious  to  buy  the  stock 
of  it  outright  but  we  have 
sold  none  of  it  and  it  Is 
now  offered  for  the  first 
time,  the  greatest  pole 
snap  bean  ever  intro¬ 
duced.  You  certainly 
want  to  get  a  start  of  it 
this  year. 

The  iIcCasland  bean 
came  to  us  in  a  peculiar 
way.  A  Mr.  McCasland, 
one  of  our  Georgia  custo¬ 
mers  had  been  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  our  house  and  a 
pilanter  of  Hastings* 

Seeds  for  years.  On  his 
death  a  few  years  ago  Mr-. 

McCasland  sent  us  a  pint 
of  this  bean  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  It  had  been  in 
the  family  for  years  and 
that  her  hu-band  before 
his  death  had  expressed 
the  wish  that  this  si>len- 
dld  bean  should  be  placed 
in  our  hands.  She  also 
a-ked  that  we  name  it 
after  her  husband,  which 
w'3  gladly  do,  although  we 
would  have  been  greatly 
pleased  to  have  given  our 
own  name  to  it. 

To  say  that  Is  superior 
to  the  Old  Homestead  or 
Ke  tucky  Wonder  is  the 
highest  prai-e  we  can  give 
it.  Our  illustration  is 
from  a  photograph  taken 
of  a  single  matured  vine 
from  our  seed  crops.  This 
Is  a  fair  average  sample  of 
the  entire  crop.  Note  the 
large  size  of  thepods, per¬ 
fectly  filled.  The  pods,  in 
the  "snap"  stage  are  deep 
green  color,  meaty,  string- 
less  and  of  delicious  flavor. 

The  vines  continue  to 
bear  immense  quantities 
of  pods  throughout  the  season  If  kept  picked,  and  where  ailowed  to  ripen. the  shelled  beans 
of  pure  white  color  are  most  excellent  for  winter  u-^e.  It’s  a  pole  snap  bean  that  no  family 
In  the  South  can  afford  to  be  without,  and  we  certainly  feel  honored  in  being  able  to  In¬ 
troduce  this  year  the  most  valuable  pole  bean  ever  sent  out  by  any  seedsman. 

Our  stock  of  seed  of  the  Me  asland  Pole  Bean  is  as  yet  very  limited  and  we  cannot  yet 
offer  it  except  in  small  quantities.  Prices:  Packet,  locents;  pint,  30  cents;  pint, 
50  cents;  postpaid. 


New  UlcCasland  Pole  Hean 


Southern  Creaseback 


Also  known  as  “Fat  Horse"  bean.  Good  for 
planting  in  corn.  Beans  pure  white  and  are  fine 
for  winter  use  shelled.  Pkt.,  10c.;  y  pt.,  15c.;  pint.,  25c.;  qt.,  -l.^c.;  i-ostpaid.  Pk.,  81.75. 

T  Small  Lima  (Pieva)— The  climbing  form  of  Hender- 

TT  Xllie  son's  Bush  Lima.  Packet,  10  cents;  pint,  20  cents; 

pint,  30  cents;  quart,  50  cents;  postpaid.  Peck ,  81.7.5. 


Lari^e  White  Lima 

Peck,  81.75. 


The  true  large  Lima  Pole  Bean.  Packet,  10  cents; 
pint,  20  cents;  pint,  30  cents;  quart,  60  cents;  postpaid. 
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H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Our  Garden  Beet  Seed 


Practically  all  of  the  ^ood  beet  seed  is  grown  in 
Prance.  The  disastrons  floods  in  that  conntry  fol¬ 
lowed  by  extreme  heat  and  drought  has  cut  down  the  yields  of 
seed  until  there  is  almost  a  beet  seed  famine,  some  of  the  most 
popular  yarieties  turning  out  only  10  to  l.'S  per  cent,  of  a  crop. 
Naturally  prices  for  beet  seed  are  high  as  a  result  of  these 
conditions. 


^ow  in  richer  well  manured  ground  after  same  has 
^UlLUXc;  been  deeply  plowed  or  spaded.  Sow  in  rows  18  inches 
to  2  feet  apart.  Sow  thinly  in  rows  in  this  latitude  from  early  spring  up 
to  August  J5th,  and  later  ttirther  South.  In  Florida,  sow  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  December.  The  seed  is  rough  and  the  soil  should  be  firmed  or 
rolled  after  planting.  IVhen  2  or  3  inches  high  thin  out  to  5or  6  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  The  young  plants  are  superior  to  turnips  and  spinach 
for  greens.  In  light,  sandy  soil  cover  seed  2  inches;  in  stiff  or  clay  soil 
not  over  1  inch.  Quantity  of  seed  required — 1  ounce  to  50  feet  of  row’; 
6  to  8  pounds  per  acre.  Heady  for  use  in  50  to  70  days  according  to 
variety. 


Hastings’  Improved  Blood  Turnip  Beet 

Our  most  popular  variety  for  home  use  and  near-by  markets.  There 
are  but  few  of  our  many  thousands  of  customers  who  do  not  plant  it 
and  find  that  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Itis  an  improvement  by  our 
grower  over  the  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet.  Color  is  deep  blood  red. 
t)f  fine,  even  form,  very  uniform  in  growth  as  shown  in  our  illustra¬ 
tion,  medium  early  and  productive.  Tender,  free  from  stringiness  and 
very  sweet.  Good  for  either  home  or  market  use  and  a  most  valuable 
variety  for  succession  sowings.  I'kt..  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  ^  lb.,  35  cts.; 
jb.,  81.00;  postpaia. 

Hastings’  Crimson  King  o'’rs°an‘L  of  m.r 

gardeners.  Of  turnip-shape,  very  uniform  in  size,  shape  and  quality. 
Sweet  and  tender  and  in  favorable  seasons  it  has  been  ready  for  use  in 
6  w’eeks.  A  splendid  all  seasons  beet.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents; 
%  pound,  35  cents;  pound,  81.00;  postpaid. 

Extra  Early  Egyptian  ga"rdener%be\1^  Tq^u^k 

grow’er,  producing  smooth,  rather  flattened  turnip-shaped  roots.  When 
young  the  flesh  is  tender.  Packet,  5  cents:  ounce,  10  cents;  pound, 
30  cents;  pound,  81.00;  postpaid. 


Always  Feel  Certain  with  Hastings’  Seed 

“Enclosed  find  check  to  cover  this  order  ($27.75).  I  know  your  seed  is 
all  right  and  always  feel  certain  of  making  a  crop  from  them." 

.1.  T.  irUTCniXS,  Nueces  Co.,  Texas. 


Hastings*  Eclipse  Blood  Turnip  Beet 

A  most  popular  market  gardener's  beet  for  the  South  as  well  as  a  favorite  for 
home  gardens.  Of  remarkably  flue  form,  smooth  and  free  from  stringy  roots. 
Small  top  and  a  rapid  grower.  Color  a  deep  blood  red  which  it  retains  fully  after 
being  cooked.  Quality  extra  tine;  sweet  and  tender.  A  heavy  cropper  audits 
handsome  appearance  makes  it  an  easy  seller  when  placed  on  the  market.  Pkt., 
5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  %,  lb.,  25  cts.;  lb.,  85  cts.;  postpaid.  10  lbs.,  not  prepaid,  87.00. 
TTr»lf  T  Another  favorite  for  late  use.  It  is 

JjlOOll  X>CC[  intermediate  in  length  between  our 
Improved  Blood  Turnip  Beet  and  the  Long  Smooth.  In  color  it  is  a  deep  blood 
red,  smooth  and  free  from  stringy  roots.  In  quality  it  is  tender  and  sweet,  and 
remains  in  good  condition  for  several  weeks  after  maturity.  You  will  be  jileased 
with  it.  Packet,  5  cts.;  ounce,  10  cts.;  pound,  30  cts.;  pound,  90  cts. 

Long  Smooth  Blood  Beet  louth.'''‘iTa®s  fong^smooth® 

blood  red  roots,  going  well  down  into  the  soil,  enabling  it  to  resist  drought  and 
heat.  A  few  of  these  ought  to  be  in  every  garden  for  late  use  after  other  varieties 
are  gone.  Flesh  very  tender  and  sweet.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  J4 
pound,  25  cents;  pound,  75  cents. 

Lentz*  Extra  Early  Turnip  Beet  become  v  e  r  y 

popular  with  many  of  our  gardeners,  both  for  shipment  and  near-by  markets, 
many  of  them  preferring  it  to  Eclipse.  It  is  certainly  a  sjileudid  variety.  Nearly 
as  early  as  the  Egyptian,  but  larger  and  of  extra  tine'  quality.  Color  a  dark  blood 
reii,  tender  and  sweet  at  all  stages  of  growth.  Has  small  top  and  with  favorable 
seasons  can  be  used  in  six  weeks  from  sowing.  Very  productive,  a  splendid 
keeper  and  shipper.  Gardeners,  either  for  home  use  or  market,  will  make  no 
mistake  in  jilanting  Lentz,  if  they  want  a  first  quality,  extra  early  beet.  Seed 
crop  of  Lentz'  Beet  is  especially  short.  Packet,  5  c,ents;'onnce,  10  cents;  pound, 
35  cents;  pound,  81.00;  postpaid.  10  pounds,  not  prepaid,  $8.00. 

Swiss  Chard  or  Sea  Kale  onu-^^  The°mV?ib*of®thfiIlf 

is  cooked  and  served  like  asparagus,  the  other  portion  is  cooked  and  served  like 
.spinach.  This  does  not  make  a  good  root.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  >4 
pound,  30  cents;  pound,  $1.00;  postpaid. 

Well  known  early  rather  flat  variety 
riiXtra  r^ariy  rvassano  of  beet,  packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10 
cents;  ^4  pound,  30  cents;  pound,  75  cents;  postpaid. 


Bastian’s  Extra  Early  a^‘’fkvofite”°n°m an y 

family  gardens.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  ^  pound.  20  cents; 
pound,  85  cents;  postpaid. 


FI.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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Mangel  and  Su^ar  Beets  for  Stock  Feed 

The  culture  of  root  crops  for  stock  food  is  neglected  by  our  farmers,  and  it  is  a  farm  crop  that  you  will  find 
very  profitable.  The  Mangel  and  Sugar  Beets  and  White  Belgian  Carrots  are  enormous  yielders  under  good  culli- 
vation  and  they  make  an  agreeable  change  of  feed  for  any  animal  kept  on  dry  forage  during  the  winter  months. 
When  planted  in  the  spring  and  allowed  to  grow  all  summer,  the  yield  is  enormous  and  the  value  of  the  crop  is 
shown  by  the  increased  flow  of  milk  and  the  improved  condition  of  the  animals.  Have  your  ground  deeply  plovvccl, 
then  well  harrowed  until  smooth.  Sow  seed  in  the  spring  in  rows  2y.  to  3  feet  apart  and  let  grow  until  late  fall.  Use 
a  naturally  rich  soil  or  else  fertilize  heavily  to  get  profitable  results. ^  Both  the  Mangel  and  Sugar  Beets  are  equally 
profitable  for  stock  feeding.  Plants  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Where  their  value  is  known  almost  every  farmer 
plants  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of  seed  each  year,  and  they  find  that  it  pays.  Seed  crop  very  short. 

T  This  is  the  largest  and  heaviest  yielder  in  the  [routh  of  all  the 

Xl.t?U  XTAttllgd  Mangel  varieties.  Boots  grow  one-half  to  two-thirds  above  the 
surface  and  are  usually  two  feet  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter.  Skin  i.s  a  dark  red.  flesh  white  with  veined  rings 
of  pink.  Ounce,  5  cents;  %  pound,  15  cents;  pound,  50  cents;  postpaid. 

T  ^  !• _ This  is  the  largesinnd  one  of  the  Pest  of  the  truesugar  beets 

*▼  XlltC  J/ rCHCXl  OUgcir  and  the  rich  content  of  sugar  make  them  especialiy  valu, 
able  in  fattening  live  stock  of  all  kinds.  The  sugar  content,  when  grown  South,  is  not  sulliciently  great  to  make- 
their  culture  profitable  for  manufacturing  sugar  (being  less  than  12  per  cent.1  but  they  are  a  profit  able  crop  forstock 
feeding.  Ounce,  5  cents;  %  pound,  15  cents;  pound,  50  cents;  postpaid. 

Brussels  Sprouts  S‘gefmnii?.''%dendkitoVhl 

South.  “Sprouts”  are  miniature  cabbages  growing  'clo.sely  on  the  stalk 
of  the  plant,  a  small  head  being  formed  at  each  leaf  joint.  Plants  are 
hardv  and  live  through  winter  in  most  parts  of  the  South.  Quality 
and  flavor  much  improved  by  frost.  Sow  seed  early  in  J  uly  or  August, 
and  when  plants  are  six  inciies  high  transplant  to  open  ground  like 
cabbage.  A  most  desirable  vegetable  for  the  youth  and  should  be  in 
every  youthern  home  garden. 

Improved  Dwarf  Brussels  Sprouts — A  variety  producing 
compact  “sprouts,”  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  Packet,  5  cents; 
ounce,  15  cents;  pound,  50  cents;  pound,  Sl.75. 

-r>  1?  This  vegetable  is  closely  related  to  the  cauliflower 

JjrOCCOll  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  come.  Its  cul¬ 
ture  is  the  same  as  for  cauliflower,  and  in  the  Southern  States  it  is  a 
much  surer  header.  There  are  many  deterred  from  growing  cauli¬ 
flower  by  the  high  price  of  cauliflower  seed.  To  these  w'e  recommend 
a  trial  of  Broccoli.  There  are  two  varieties  that  <io  well  in  the  South, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  color  of  the  heads. 

■White  Cape — Packet,  10  cents;  ^  ounce,  15  cents;  ounce,  25  cents; 
pound,  75  cents. 

Purple  Cape— Packet,  10  cents;  ounce,  15  cents; 
ounce,  '25  cents;  pound,  75  cents. 


Our  Jumbo  Mangel  Beet 


Improved  Dwarf  Brussels  Sprouts 


Flower  Seed  Free  Irge^oTiovf"" 

Hastings*  Cauliflower  Seed  is  imported  by  us  from  the  most  re 
liable  growers  in  Kuropc*  No  Cauliflower  Seed  of  value  is  thrown 
in  the  United  States*  W  e  furnish  the  highest  grade  of  seed  and  do  not  charge  you  from 
50  cents  to  S1*00  per  ounce  extra  for  Bed,  Yellow  and  Blue  Seals  on  the  package* 

r’,,ltl-.v««  Does  best  In  rich  well-tilled  soil;  will  do  in  a  well-manured  soil,  bow  in  seed  bed  at  same  time  as  cabbage  Transplant  when  3  to  4 
t^Uinir©  inches  hig-h*  ffive  ulentv  of  water  in  dry  weather.  Keep  wet,  hoe  thorouglily  and  otten.  In  Honda  ana  along  the  Gultsow  seed  m 
September,  October  and  Kovember.  Seed  required  1  ounce  to  2,500  plants.  Early  varieties  mature  in  about  110  days. 

Hastings’  GiltEd^e  Cauliflower 

We  introduced  “Gilt  Edge”  Cauliflower  in  the  South  is  1893. 

Since  that  time  we  have  watched  all  new  introductions  closely, 
and  we  have  not  found  In  the  last  18  years  a  variety  that  comes 
anywhere  near  being  its  equal,  for  either  fall  or  spring  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  South. 

“Gilt  Edge”  is  rightly  named.  It  is  “Gilt  Edge”  in  every 
re.spect.  It  is  the  largest,  most  perfect  and  surest  header  of  all 
the  early  varieties,  and  in  quality  it  is  unexcelled.  One  speci¬ 
men  was  sent  to  our  store  by  a  gardener,  which,  when  the 
leaves  were  trimmed  oif,  weighed  7  j^punds  and  8  ounces,  the 
largest  perfect  head  of  early  cauliflower  we  have  ever  seen  in 
the  South. 

In  general  appearance,  “Gilt  Edge”  is  like  the  Snowball, 
but  much  larger,  a  surer  header  and  stands  much  longer  with¬ 
out  decay  than  any  other.  Cauliflower  should  be  more  gener¬ 
ally  grown  in  the  South  than  it  is,  and  there  isno  variety  equal 
to  “Gilt  Edge”  w'here  a  sure  crop  of  the  finest  quality  is  wanted. 

I’kt.,  20  cts.;  oz.,  75  cts.;  34  oz.,  81.25;  oz.,  82.25;  34  lb.,  83.00; 
lb.,  830.00. 

Extra  Early  Paris  'WTiite  —  Heads  medium  size.  Fine 
for  family  garden.  Packet,  10  cents;  34  ounce,  30  cents;  ounce, 

50  cents;  34  pound,  $2.00;  pound,  £7.00. 

Early  Snowball  (Henderson!  —  A  good  early  variety, 
second  only  in  value  to  the  Gilt  Edge.  Backet,  15  cents;  34 
ounce,  75  cents;  34  ounce,  81.25;  ounce,  $2.00;  34  pound,  87.50; 
pound,  828.00. 

Ee  Normand’s  (Sbort  Stem) — Packet,  10  cents;  34ottnce. 

15  cents;  34  ounce,  25  cents;  ounce,  50  cents;  34  pound,  82.00: 
pound,  87.00. 

EariJe  Bate  Algiers — Best  late  variety.  Backet,  10  cents: 

34  ounce,  25  cents;  ounce,  75  cents;  34  pound,  82.50. 

Aniumn  Giant  —  Packet,  10  cents;  34  ounce,  30  cents.' 
ounce,  50  cents;  34  pound,  81.50. 


Hastintis’  Gilt  Edife,  tbe  Best  Early  Cauliflower  for  tbe  South 
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Hastings’  Cabbage  Seed  ‘‘Making  Good”  in  Texas 

6  HEADS  GROWN  BY  MR.  NEW  NOAKES,  NEAR  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEXAS 


Mr.  and  «  Heads  of  HasUngs*  Centennial  Flat  Hnicli  Cabbage  Grown  in  Southwest  Terras 


Photographs  don’t  lie.  They 
show  exactly  what  is  there. 
That’s  one  reason  why  we  use 
nearly  this  entire  page  to  re¬ 
produce  this  photograph  of 
Mr.  New  Koakes,  of  Nueces 
County,  Texas,  and  6  heads  of 
‘■Hastings’  Centennial  Flat 
Dutch  Cabbage.”  Mr.  Noakes 
had  this  photograph  taken 
and  sent  it  to  us  and  we  are 
reproducing  it  for  your  beiie- 
tit,  showing  you  what  our 
cabbage  seed  'ivill  do. 

There  are  two  things  for  you 
to  keep  in  mind.  First,  these 
are  not  speciaily  selected 
heads,  but  taken  from  a  load 
just  as  they  were  cut  in  the 
field  and  brought  to  town. 
Second,  the  seed  which  Mr. 
Noakes  bought  and  grew  these 
heads  from  is  exactly  the 
same  quality  that  we  send  you 
■when  you  order  from  us.  We 
have  no  favorites  among  our 
customers  in  seed  quaiity. 
Every  one  gets  the  same  qual¬ 
ity  and  that  quality  isthebest 
that  can  be  grown.  The  high 
quality  of  our  cabbage  seed  as 
shown  in  this  iiiustration  is 
thereal  reason  why  more  than 
60,000  acres  of  cabbage  are 
planted  every  year  from 
Hastings*  Cabbage  Seed. 

This  illustration  shows  just 
what  the  combination  of  right 
seed,  right  man  and  goodiand 
make,  but  if  the  seed  is  not 
right,  the  man  and  land  don’t 
count  for  much  in  the  result. 
The  seed  has  got  to  be  right 
for  you  to  make  a  success. 

OUR  RIGHT  SEED 

Cabbage  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  the  Southern  vegetable 
crops.  It's  a  standard  crop  on 
every  Southern  truck  farm;  it 
finds  an  important  place  in 
every  family  garden.  Yet 
there  is  no  crop  grown  that 
depends  more  for  its  success 
on  the  quality  of  the  seed 
planted.  A  packet  of  Hast- 
iugs’  Cabbage  Seed  will  easily 
make  from  50  to  75  more  good 
solid  heads  than  a  packet  of 
seed  from  the  commission 
boxes  at  the  store.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  having  “good 
luck”  with  your  cabbage,  it's 
a  ciuestlon  of  starting  cabbage 
with  right  seed. 

Hastings*  Cabbage  Seed  nev¬ 
er  fails  to  make  a  good,  solid, 
salable  or  eatable  head  of  cab¬ 
bage  to  every  plant  when 
treated  right. 

WHY  YOU  FAILED 

We  believe  that  there  is 
hardly  a  person  who  reads 
this  catalogue  that  has  not 
made  a  failure  with  cabbage 
(and  a  good  many  other 
tilings  as  well)  in  the  past, 
when  they  depended  on  the 
cheap  cabbage  seed  frommer 
chants  and  drug  stores.  Why 
is  it'(  Simply  because  t  h  at 
seed  has  not  been  grown  right. 
It's  grown  to  sell  cheap.  It's 
grown  so  that  your  merchant 
or  druggist  can  make  a  clear 
profit  of  40*  on  it.  His  big 
profit  is  made  at  the  expense 
of  your  success,  and  if  you 
continue  to  buy  and  plant 
that  kind  of  cabbage  and 
other  seed  you  are  to  blame 
for  your  failure. 
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The  Cabbage 

Seed  Shortage 

We  have  been  in  the  seed  business  for  22  years  and  in  nli  those  years  vre  have 
never  seen  as  near  a  complete  crop  failure  of  cabbage  seed  as  in  lllll.  JIany  of  the 
most  popular  and  most  valuable  varieties  have  turned  out  less  than  30  per  cent,  of 
a  normal  crop  while  some  varieties  liavegone  as  low  as  10  per  cent.  We  were 
fortunate  in  having  large  acreages  growing  for  us  end  exjiect  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  our  regular  trade  this  spring,  but  naturally  our  prices  on  cabbage  seed,  as 
well  as  all  other  seedsmen,  are  much  higher  than  in  recent  years.  We  don't  like 
the  present  situation  on  cabbage  seed  but  can't  help  it  when  Mother  Nature  won't 
produce  the  usual  quantities.  While  we  are  talking  about  this  cabbage  shortage 
we  want  to  say  that  while  seed  crop  shortages  in  one  or  more  lines  come  every 
year,  we  have  never  seen  such  heavy  shortages  and  in  so  many  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  as  last  year.  It  Is  true  of  both  American  and  Foreign  seed  crops.  Manv 
items  we  have  had  to  leave  out  of  our  catalogues  this  year.  Cold,  floods,  hot 
winds,  heat  and  drought  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  where  seeds  are  grown 
have  plaved  a  part  in  bringing  about  these  shortages. 

Nature  has  not  been  kind  to  seed  growers  during  the  past  three  years  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  191'2  will  see  better  growing  conditions. 

We  will  do  our  best  to  care  for  your  orders  for  cabbage  and  all  the  other  short 
items  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  quantity  of  seed  we  have  and  with  these  short 
supplies  our  advice  is  to  send  in  your  order  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


Of  the  Greatest 
Importance  to 
Every  Buyer  of 
Cabbage  Seed  in 
the  South 


50,000  ACRES  OF  CABBAGE 


or  more  are  planted  every  year  in  the  Southern  States  from  Hastings’  Cabbage  Seed.  The  first  year  we  were  in  business  we  didn't  sell  enough  cab¬ 
bage  seed  to  plant  100  acres.  The  difference  between  the  100  acres  then  and  the  50,000  acres  now  means  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  Hastings’ 
Cabbage  Seed  makes  good  wherever  it's  planted.  Cabbage,  more  than  almost  any  other  crop,  is  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  seed  for  success.  No 
matter  how  good  your  soil;  how  well  you  cultivate  or  fertilize  it,  if  the  cabbage  seed  isn't  the  right  nuality  you  make  a  failure  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
You  can't  be  too  particular  about  the  quality  of  cabbage  seed,  and  if  there  is  one  thing  that  we  are  more  careful  about  than  any  other  it  is  with  our  cab¬ 
bage  seed  crops.  Every  head  that  is  planted  out  for  seed  purposes  is  carefully  inspected  by  one  of  the  great  cabbage  experts  of  the  country  and,  unless 
it  is  right  in  every  respect,  it  is  not  planted.  Our  first,  last  and  all-the-time'idea  in  cabbage  seed  is  “right  nnalily,’’  and  every  buyer  of  Hastings’ 
Cabbage  Seed  gets  the  very  best  seed  that  motley  and  experience  can  produce.  We  have  only  one  grade — the  very  best  that  can  be  grown — and  the 
buyer  of  a  5  or  10-cent  packet  gets  exactly  the  same  quality  as  does  the  big  trucker  or  market  gardener  buying  in  60to  100-pound  lots.  Cabbage  isthe 
most  Important  of  all  the  Southern  vegetable  crops,  it's  a  standard  crop  on  every  truck  farm  and  finds  a  place  in  almost  every  Southern  home  garden, 
and  we  cau't  impre.sson  you  too  strongly,  first,  that  you  ought,  if  you  want  to  be  successful,  to  plant  the  best  cabbage  seed;  and  second,  that  Hastings’ 
Cabbage  Seed  iS  just  the  quality  to  give  you  right  results. 


Mississippi 
Grows  Some 
Cabbage  Also 

In  a  recent  catalogue  we 
printed  the  illustration  of 
Mr.  Noakes  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  and  six 
heads  of  Centennial  Flat 
Dutch  Cabbage,  the  six 
heads  weighing  9714  lbs. 
shown  on  the  opposite 
page.  This  interested  Mr. 
D.  D.  Cowan  of  Uancock 
Co.,  Miss.,  who  sent  us  the 
photograph  of  what  h  e 
did  in  Mississippi  with 
Hastings’  Cabbage  Seed. 
Mr.  Cowan  wrote  us  that 
his  crop  of  cabbage  went 
through  2  monthsof  .severe 
drought  and  then  made 
cabbage  like  this.  Mr. 
Cowan  and  Mr.  Noak -s 
are  both  good  truck  farm¬ 
ers,  and  Texas  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  are  both  good  States, 
but  getting  right  down  to 
bottom  facts,  all  their  work 
and  Intelligent  efforts 
would  have  been  lost  if 
they  had  not  had  the 
right  seed. 

H  astings’  Cabbage  Seed 

never  fails  to  make  good, 
solid,  heads  of  cabbage  to 
every  plant  when  treated 
right.  It's  not  a  question 
o  f  having  -  good  luck  " 
with  your  cabbage;  it's  a 
question  of  rightseed,  ami 
right  seed  is  noton  sale  at 
country  stores  or  in  com¬ 
mission  boxes.  Most  of 
the  failures  on  cabbage  in 
the  South  come  where 
seed  is  bought  from  mer¬ 
chants  and  small  stores. 


William  Murdock  Co'wan  and  Four  Heads  of  Hastinjis’  Centennial  Flat  Dntch  Cabbage 
Grown  at  Caesar,  Hancock  Co.,  Miss.  Weight  of  Cabbage  50  Pounds 
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HASTINGS'  "PREMIER”  CABBAGE  SEED 


A  single  head  of  Hastings*  famous  ** A11>X>-HE)AD  E  Alt L'Y',**  grown  near  Atlanta*  Oa,*  by  a  marbet 
gardener,  from  Hastings’ “PREMIER  BRAND”  Cabbage  Seed.  Ton  can  do 
likewise  with  Hastings’  Cabbage  Seed 


It  will  ALWAYS  “Head  Up”  for 


You  all  Ri^ht 

Every  pound  of  every  variety  of 
cabbage  seed  sold  by  us  is  what  is 
known  as  “Premier  Brand”  seed. 
Tweive  years  ago  we  began  special 
work  in  cabbage  seed  with  the  end 
in  view  to  get  quality  in  cabbage 
seed  superior  to  that  sold  by  any 
one.  W  e  succeeded  and  named  our 
cabbage  seed  “Premier  Brand” 
Stock.  It  was  first  in  quality  then 
and  it  is  first  in  quality  now.  We 
except  no  seed  house  when  we  say 
that  we  have  the  best  and  most  care¬ 
fully  grown  cabbage  seed  in  this 
country.  Every  pound  of  It  is  strictly 
pure  American-grown  stock.  E\  ery 
ounce  of  it  is  grown  from  heads  that 
are  inspected  and  passed  on  by  the 
greatest  cabbage  expert  in  this 
country.  Every  head  passes  under 
his  inspection,  and  has  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  perfect  before  it  is  replanted  to 
produce  the  seed  for  us.  In  a  nut¬ 
shell  that’s  why  Hastings’  Cabbage 
Seed  is  superior  to  that  of  houses 
that  charge  often  $4.00  to  $.5.00  per 
pound.  It  couldn’t  be  better  if  we 
charged  you  $10.00  per  pound. 


“PREMIER  BRAND” 


Remember,  every 
packet,  ounce  or  pound 
of  Cabbage  Seed  sent  out 
by  ns  of  every  variety  is 
‘‘Premier  Brand”  Seed, 
the  very  best  that  can  be 
grown  :  :::::: 


Hastings’  Sure  Crop.  Our  Largest  Medium  Early  Flat  Cabbage 


All-Head  Early 

Hastings’  “All-Head  Early”  is  the  finest  in 
existence  for  a  medium-sized,  flat,  early  cab¬ 
bage.  See  the  picture  (on  this  page)  repro¬ 
duced  from  a  photograph  of  a  single  head  of 
“All-Head  Early”  grown  by  one  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  near  Atlanta.  We  think  you  will 
agree  with  us  that  it’s  a  cabbage  that’s  hard  to 
beat.  It’s  an  extra  early  flat  head  variety.  It’s 
a  sure  header  with  half  a  chance;  well  named 
“All-Head”  as  it  has  few  outer  leaves.  One 
week  earlier  than  our  famous  old  Early  Sum¬ 
mer.  You  will  be  pleased  with  it.  Seed  crop 
very  short.  Packet,  6  Cents;  %  ounce,  IScents; 
ounce,  25  cents;  pound  75  cents;  pound,  $2.75. 

Hastings’  Sure  Crop 

This  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  large,  round,  flat 
varieties.  W’e  have  sold  it  for  the  past  twenty 
years  in  every  State  in  the  South,  and  it  is 
planted  every  year  by  more  people  than  any 
other  variety,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Su rehead.  It  is  adapted  for  both  fall  and  spring 
tdanting;  for  shipment,  near-by  markets  and 
home  use.  On  good  soil  and  with  proper  culti¬ 
vation  it  makes  heads  weighing  from  8  to  12 
pounds,  very  firm  and  solid,  uniform  in  shape 
and  size,  well  flattened  on  top.  Quality  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  being  crisp  and  tender,  and  when  right¬ 
ly  cared  for  scarcely  a  plant  will  fall  to  form  a 
good,  marketable  head.  Color  a  dark  green, 
holding  up  well  after  being  cut.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  spring  planting  in  all  the  south  ex¬ 
cept  South  Florida  where  fall  planting  only  is 
advisable.  Seed  crop  very  short. 

Premier  Brand  Seed.  Large  packet,  10  cts. 
y.^  oz.,  15  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts.;  %  lb.,  70  cts.;  lb.,  $2.6u. 
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Hastings’  Famous  Lon^  Island  Wakefield  Cabbage 


The  largest,  earliest,  surest  header  of  any  of 
the  Waketield  strains.  Earlier,  larg^and  finer 
bred  than  any  of  the  strains  of  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field.  One  and  a  half  or  two  pounds  heavier, 
firmer,  better  shape  and  more  solid  that  our 
selected  Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  In  good  soil 
and  with  favorable  weather  conditions  it  is  often 
ready  for  use  in  50  days  from  transplanting.  It 
Is  a  gem  for  those  desiring  a  first-class  pointed 
cabbage,  and  makes  a  splendid  first  early  cab¬ 
bage  for  family  use.  Premier  Brand  Seed.— 
Packet,  10  cents;  3^  ounce,  15  cents;  ounce,  25 
cents;  %  pound,  75  cents;  pound,  $2.50. 

Hastings’  ‘‘Big  5” 
Cabbage  Collection 
25  Cents  Postpaid 

The  varieties.  Sure  Crop,  Ton^  Island 
'Wakefield,  Florida  Urumhead  and  Cen« 
tennial  Late  Flat  Dutch,  have  been 
known  for  years  as  HASTINGS*  “BIG 
4**  and  planted  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
Southern  gardeners.  It  ^ave  an  all  sea- 
son*s  supply  of  oabbai^e,  early,  medium 
and  late  for  everyone  who  plants  it.  W e 
have  added  to  it  one  packet  of  our  Gen¬ 
uine  Surehead,  and  it  is  now  known  as 
the  Bi^  5  Collection.  Atcatalo^ue  prices 
these  five  packets  of  the  best  five  varie¬ 
ties  would  cost  you  45  cents.  We  will 
send  you  these  five  packets  for  25  cents 
postpaid.  In  buying  our  **Bi^  5**  Cab¬ 
bage  Collection  yon  get  the  biggest  and 
best  bargain  in  cabbage  seed  ever  of¬ 
fered  by  any  seed  house.  Include  it  in 
your  order  this  spring.  If  you  don’t 
want  to  plant  all  the  varieties  this 
spring  the  seed  will  be  all  rightfor  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  fall  planting.  While  our 
Centennial  Flat  Dutch  and  Sure- 
head  are  both  first-class  for  early  spring 
planting  they  are  equally  good  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  fall  plantings.  You  will 
make  no  mistake  in  ordering  HAST¬ 
INGS*  “BIG  5**  Cabbage  Collection  this 
spring.  It*s  good  value  for  the  money 
and  yon  can’t  get  HASTINGS’  SEKD 
anywhere  but  direct  from  HASTINGS. 
Don’t  wait*  expecting  to  go  up  to  your 
merchant  at  planting  time  and  get  them. 
They  won’t  be  there.  HASTINGS* 
SEEDS  are  never  put  in  boxes  to  be 
sold  on  commission.  Buy  direct  from 
us  in  Atlanta.  You  will  then  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  are  getting — the  BEST. 


Hastings*  Florida  Drumhead  Cabbage 


Hastings’  Centennial  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage 

This  is  the  varie^^y  shown  in  the  illustration  on 
page  37  as  grown  by  Jlr.  Cowan.  Our  best  vari¬ 
ety  of  large  Flat  liutch  Cabbage.  It  is  a  good, 
reliable  header,  admirably  adapted  to  all  parts 
of  the  South.  For  all-round  valuable  variety  for 
the  gardener  it  cannot  be  excelled.  Plant  it 
this  spring.  Hastings*  Premier  Brand  Seed, 
Large  pkt.,  10c.;  34  oz.,  15c.;  oz..  25c.;  34 'b-i  75c.: 
lb.,  $2.50. 


Hastings*  Long  Island,  the  Best  Karly  Pointed  Cabbage 


r.  Vb ... . -n-.  L.  .r. ^  Earliest  and  best  of  all  Drumhead  varie- 
JlclSlingS  r  lOridU  JLFniIll.Xi03.Cl  ties  for  the  south.  It  has  stood  the  test  of 
16  years  planting  in  the  South  and  is  always  a  favorite  for  either  market,  shipping  or  home  use.  Re¬ 
sists  both  heat  and  cold.  Short  stemmed,  medium  early.  Grows  compactly  and  leaves  turn  in  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Large,  solid  and  well  flattened  on  top.  Premier  Brand  Seed.  Packet, 
10  cents;  3^  ounce,  15  cents;  ounce,  25  cents;  34  pound,  75  cents;  pound,  $2.50;  postpaid. 


Danish  Ball  Head 

splendid  cabbage  for  late  planting. 


A  handsome,  hardy  late  cabbage,  thriving  well  In  thin  soils  and 
exposed  situations.  Heads  medium  size,  very  firm  and  hard.  A 
Pkt.,  6c.;  3^  oz.,  15c.;  oz.,  26c.;  34  lb.,  70c.;  lb.,  $2.60. 


Hastings*  Centennial  Late  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  (See  Illustrations  on  Pages  36  and  37) 
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Hastings’  Genuine  Surehead 

We  havesold  agreat  many  thousand  poundsofseedofour  Genuine 
Surehead  Cabbage  during  the  past  twelve  years,  and  it  is  today  the 
most  popular  cabbage  for  main  crop  that  we  have  on  our  list.  Our 
special  strain  of  Surehead  ( Premier  Brand  Seed  )  never  fails  to  mak e 
fine,  large,  solid  heads  with  few  outer  leaves  as  shown  in  our  illustra¬ 
tion.  Surehead  Is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Early  Flat  Dutch 
and  a  hardy  Drumhead  variety,  and  has  the  good  points  of  both  com¬ 
bined.  it’s  a  strong,  vigorous  grower,  maturing  for  main  crop,  and  is 
very  uniform  in  size,  shape  and  color.  It's  good  for  spring  planting 
everywhere,  and  one  of  the  best  for  summer  planting  In  the  Central 
South  and  Fall  planting  in  the  Dower  South  for  maturing  in  fat  land 
winter.  It's  hardy,  a  good  keeper  and  agood  shipper.  Invaluable  for 
the  home  garden  and  one  of  the  best  for  market.  No  Southern  garden 
should  be  without  some  of  our  Surehead  Cabbage  in  it.  Premier 
Brand  Seed.  Pkt.,  5c.;  oz.,  15c.;  oz.,  25c.;  *4  lb.,  70c.;  lb.,  8'2.25. 

ft'a-B.l'rr  A  popular  early  flat  cabbage  coming  in 

k7UXI.l.Xl.l.t7X  10  days  to  two  weeks  later  than  Jersey 
Wakefield.  Very  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  round,  flattened  and  solid. 
Premier  Brand  Seed,  Pkt.,  5c. ;  OZ.,  20c. ;  lb.,  60c. ;  lb. ,  8'2.00. 

Early  Dwarf  Flat  Dutch  and  standard  for 

planting  in  the  South.  Premier  Brand  Seed.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  20  cts.; 
^lb.,60cts.;lb.,82.00. 

All  As  Improved  by  US  during  the  pa.st  six  years, 

is  a  most  valuable  cabbage  for  the  South.  11 
is  a  good  reliable  header  and  resists  heat  and  drought  well.  Pre- 
inier  Brand  Seed*  Pkt.,  5c.;  oz.,  20c.;  lb.|  60c.j  lb.,  S2.00. 


Hastings’  Emerald  King  ^ow’.frtrgnfze^& 

ard  variety  in  many  parts  of  the  South.  Early,  fiat,  solid  and  of  medium 
size  an<l  a  sure  header,  giving  splendid  crop.i  even  in  the  hottest  weather, 
as  It  does  not  burn  or  blister  easily.  Weighs  5  to  8  pounds.  Pkt.,  5  cts  ■ 
oz.,  25  cts.;  '■/i  lb.,  60  cts.;  lb.,  S'J.OO. 


Hastings’  Selected  Early  Jersey  Wakefield 

Almost  everyone  knows  the  popular  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage. 
Comparatively  few  know  the  superiority  of  our  strain  of  this  variety.  11 
you  are  growing  the  Early  Wakefield,  you  cannot  all'ord  to  be  without  our 
extra  select  seed.  Pkt.,5c.;  }4oz.,15c.;  oz.,25c.;^lb.,65c.,lb.,$2.25. 


HastiniJs’  Now  Perfecflon  Cabbaitc.  You  'Will  Like  It 


Hastings’  New  Perfection  Cabbage 

Our  new  Cabbage  comes  as  near  perfection  for  the  South  as  we  have 
ever  .'■een.  It  is  an  absolutely  new  variety  originating  with  one  of  our 
growers,  and  for  a  second  early  or  main  crop  It  has  no  equal.  Heads  weigh 
from  5  to  8  pounds,  and  are  the  firmest  and  most  solid  ever  seen,  surpass¬ 
ing  Danish  Ball  Head.  In  maturing  it  comes  in  with  Surehead.  It  is  a 
first-class  variety  for  either  home  use,  market  or  shipment,  and  is  entirely 
adapted  to  either  spring  or  fall  planting.  It  will  stand  greater  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold  than  any  other  and  its  remarkable  hardiness  and  vigor  makes 
It  the  safest  cabbage  you  can  plant.  Packet.  10  cents;  ounce,  20  cents; 
ounce,  35  cents;  M  pound,  90  cents;  pound,  $3.00. 

Stein’s  Early  Flat  Dutch 

Flat  Dutch  varieties, 

e.specially  so  in  Texas,  Douislana  and  Mississippi.  It's  early,  a  sure  header, 
firm  and'solid.  A  splendid  shipper  as  well  as  a  fine  on  e  to  sell  in  near-by 
markets.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  15  cts.;  oz..  25  cts  ;  lb.,  70  cts. ;lh.,  $2.25. 

been  a  favorite  with  Southern  market 
gardeners  and  shippers  as  a  market  variety.  It  is 
a  second  early,  following  varieties  like  All  Head  Early  and  Sure  Crop  and 
Is  a  splendid  general  purpo.se  cabbage  for  both  spring  and  fall  plantings. 
Meilium  to  large  size,  a  reliable  header  and  solid.  Prrmier  Brand  Seed. 
Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz,,  15  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts.;  lb.,  65  cts.;  lb.,  $2.00. 

North  Carolina  Buncombe  -i  ^pKicf 

and  favorite  winter  and  spring  cabbage  in  North  Carolina.  Pkt.,  5  cts.; 
oz.,  15  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts.;!4  lb.,  65  cts.;lb.,  $2.25. 

Standard  Well-Known  Varieties 

Preminni  Late  Flat  Dntch,  Lar^e  Late  Drumhead,  Green  Glazed, 
Charleston  M^akofield  and  Blood  Red  Erfurt,  eaoh,  Pkt*,  Sets*;  3^ 
oz*,  1  S  cts*;  oz*,  .'S  cts*;  lb*,  6Scts*;lb.,  $!^.00*  Extra  Early 
Express,  Early  York,  Early  Etampes  and  Early  Winninilstadt, 
each,  Pkt.,  5  cts*;  oz*,  15  cts.;  lb.,  50  cts*;  lb*,  $1.50;  postpaid* 


Our  Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

To  the  market  jiardener  who  grows  cabbage,  earliness  of  the  crop  is  a  prime  necessity  if  largest  profits  are  to  be  made. 

*  1  are  a  number  of  well  protected  islands  that  never  feel  the  cold  spells  of  winter  as  we  do  hero  in  the 

en  ral  Acmtli*  la  that  locality  the  cabbage  seed  is  sown  in  the  fall  and  makes  a  slow  but  vigorous,  hardy  growth  all  during  the 

will  ground  and  can  be  taken  from  there  and  planted  anywhere  in  the  Central  South  between  February  1st  and 

Alarim  ±  otn  with  perfect  safety,  a  thing  that  is  impossible  with  hot  bed  or  green-house  grown  cabbage  plants* 

o  use  of  these  open  air,  practically  frost-proof  plants  often  enables  the  gardener  to  put  full  grown  heads  of  cabbage  into 
marfi^t  two  to  three  weeks  ahead  and  nainrally  he  gets  the  early  season,  top  of  the  market  price  for  his  crop. 

*  word  about  the  appearance  off  these  open  air  grown  plants  for  those  who  have  never  used  them*  You  may  be  dis- 
appoin  e  in  the  icmhs  of  the  plants  when  you  receive  them*  Their  outdoor  winter  growth,  standing  through  frosts  and  light  freezes 

isco  ors  em  and  gives  them  a  stunted  lock*  Never  mind  their  looks*  Set  them  out  and  their  luxuriant  growth  as  soon  as  the 
weather  warms  up  will  make  you  forget  all  about  how  they  looked. 

-  These  p^nts  are  all  grown  from  the  best  of  American  grown  seed.  They  are  packed  in  light  weight  but  strong  wooden  crates 
or  express  shipment.  They  can  be  s^nt  safely  to  any  part  of  the  South  during  winter  and  spring  months.  The  Express  Company 
gives  a  specia  1  low  rate  on  these  cabbage  plants  so  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  high  express  rates. 

All  cabbage  plant  shipments  are  made  from  the  growing  station  in  South  Carolina  by  express. 

■c,  *  T»T  500  plants*  No  plants  sent  C*  O*  D.  This  year  we  can  supply  the  following  varieties: 

EARL ’I  JEBSEY  WAKEFIELD,  CHARLESTON  or  L.^ - -  -  -  - 

Prices;  500  for  $1*00. 
over  at  $1*00  per  1,000* 


CHARLESTON  or  LARGE  WAKEFIELD,  SUCCESSION  and  EARLY  FLAT  DUTCH. 
In  lots  of  1,000  to  5.000  at  $1.50  per  1,000;  5,000  to  9,000  at  $1*25  per  1,000;  in  10,000  lots  or 


Packed  500,  1,000  and  2,000  to  the  orate*  Order  in  these  quantities* 


H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 
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Hastings’  Selected  Carrot  Seed 

THESE  PRICES  INCLUDE  PAYMENT  OF  POSTAGE 

t-'arrots  deserve  a  more  general  cultivation  in  the  South  than  they  now  have.  The  young, 
VllUlUrC  tender  roots  are  excellent  stewed  or  boiled,  either  alone  or  with  meat,  as  well  as  for  sea¬ 
soning  and  flavoring  soups.  Plant  1  ounce  seed  to  lot)  feet  of  row:  3  pounds  per  acre. 

Sow  seed  in  shallow  drills  In  early  spring  when  trees  are  gtartlng  out.  Make  severalsowlngs  about 
a  month  apart  so  as  to  give  a  succession  crop.  When  plants  are  well  started  thin  out  to  f  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  Sow  in  rich,  well  manured  soil,  worked  deep.  This  is  a  deep-rooted  crop  and  the  soil 
should  be  prepared  deep  enough  so  that  the  roots  can  penetrate  withoutdilliculty.  Cultivate  frequent¬ 
ly,  keeping  your  ground  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  Best  make  drills  16  to  18  Inches  apart  to  allow  easy 
working.  In  Florida  sow  seed  in  September,  October  and  November.  Ready  in  about  80  days. 

This  new  stump  rooted  variety  we  consider  the  best  of  its  class.  It’s  a  half-long  sort, 
VllldUlcJltiy  unexcelled  in  quality  and  productiveness,  very  uniform  in  growth.  Flesh  deep  gold¬ 
en  orange  color.  Roots  3  inches  In  diameter  at  top,  about  6  inches  in  length,  gradually  tapering  in  a 
very  symmetrical  manner  to  the  base.  Packet,  6  cts.;  ounce,  10  cts  .;  %  pound,  30  cts.;  pound,  81. uo. 

U  J  Oi  Volor-iT  Roots  veiy  smooth  and  regular  in  growth,  of  large  size,  from  10  to  12  inches  in 
ol*  T  dlCry  length,  and  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  tapering  gradually  through¬ 
out.  Rich,  deep  coloring  and  free  from  hard  core.  A  favorite  with  many  of  our  customers,  especially 
In  sections  subject  to  drouth.  Packet,  6  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  %  pound,  25  cents;  pound,  85  cents. 

Half  Lon^  Scarlet  ^'^^ke^® 'gar¬ 
deners  and  for  home  use.  Bright  scarlet 
color  and  of  fine  llavor.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  ounce, 
10  cts.;  %  pound,  25  cts.;  pound,  85  cts. 

Bright 
orange 

color,  very  smooth  and  finely  formed.  Pro¬ 
duces  more  weight  to  the  acre  than  any 
other  half-long  variety.  Packet,  5c.;  ounce, 
10  cts.:  %  pound,  30  cts.;  pound,  81.00. 


Danvers’  Intermediate 


Chantenay  Half  Long  Carrot 


Georgia  Collards 

UAT  T  ATJI^C  An  old-time  favorite  and  stand- 
by  all  over  the  South.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  every  Southern  State,  and  is  a  species  of 
cabbage  which  is  not  only  very  hardy  but  a  vigorous 
and  continuous  grower,  producing  a  mass  of  leaves, 
and,  later  In  the  season,  a  fairly  good  bead.  It  is  not 
in  its  best  condition  until  touched  by  frost.  Seed  can 
be  sown  in  early  spring  and  up  to  as  late  as  August  1st. 
When  plants  are  6  Inches  high  transplant  to  open 
ground,  setting  them  2  feet  apart  in  row.  Cultivate 
like  cabbage.  1  ounce  seed  will  make  200  leet  of  row. 


T  OrniidA  Old ,  well  known  variety.  Roots  long  and  of  a  deep 

Af'ipA  X  rich  orange  color.  A  very  heavy  cropper;  so  heavy  in 

fact  that  it  is  profitable  to  grow  as  slock  feed,  although  in  quality  it  is  a  table  carrot. 
Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  %  pound.  25  cents;  pound ,  80  cents. 

O-trliaaff  xkii*  LiiioT-orixla  This  fine  variety  is  the  best  of  the  shortened ,  thick-formed 
\/XIlcdri  or  vlUClCUUe  carrots.  Roots  are  4  inches  wide  at  top  and  taper  to  a  2- 
inch  diameter  at  bottom.  Length  from  5  to  6  inches.  Roots  are  very  free  from  hard  core 
and  of  the  finest  quality  for  table  use.  Both  skin  and  flesh  are  highly  colored.  Being  very 
short  they  are  easily  pulled  from  the  ground,  where  the  long  sorts  often  have  to  be  dug  In 
heavy  soil.  Packet,  h  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  pound,  30  cents;  pound,  81.00. 

Large  White  Belgian  Carrot — For  Stock  Feed  Only 

The  value  of  food  crops  for  stock  is  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated  in  the  South.  One 
of  our  most  valuable  is  the  Belgian  Carrot,  an  immense  cropper,  having  produced  as  high  as 
20  tons  of  roots  per  acre.  In  the  Central  South  they  are  easily  kept  for  feed  all  through  the 
winter,  while  in  the  Lower  South  they  can  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter  and  pulled  as 
needed.  The  use  of  carrots  in  connection  with  dry  feed  helps  keep  the  animals  in  good 
condition,  and  in  milk  and  dairy  cattle  the  flow  of  milk  is  largely  Increased.  One  thing 
must  be  remembered  when  large  crops  are  wanted,  and  that  is  the  crop  must  be  fed  by  ma¬ 
nure  or  commercial  fertilizers  in  proportion.  Sow  in  drills  3  feet  apart,  using  4  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre.  When  well  up  thin  out  the  plants  to  6  Inches  apart.  They  should  be  grown 
on  land  that  has  previously  been  cultivated  and  worked  deeply.  Give  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  throughout  the  season.  Packet,  5c;  ounce,  10c;  pound,  26c;  pound,  65e;  postpaid. 


MEET  GOOD  LUCK  HALF-WAY  Hastings-  seeds  „ow  a„d  have 


in  hand  for  early  planting 


Southern  or  Georgia  Gollard  Itandra/f sLlI  rd®adlmr3“coiXIons 

without  injury.  Is  very  hardy,  standing  the  winter  as  far  North  as  Atlanta.  In  many 
places  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  to  grow  cabbage,  the  collard  grows  easily  and  makes 
a  good  substitute  for  cabbage.  Packet,  5  cts.;  ounce,  10  cts.;  'b.,  25  cts.;  pound,  75  cts. 

CELERY 


Cannot  be  matured  in  the  South  in  summer.  Sow  seed  in  April,  May  and  June  for 
maturing  in  cool  fail  months.  Y  oz.  per  100  feet  of  row;  34  lb.  i>er  acre. 


Savannah  Market 


Our  finest  variety  for  general  planting  in  the  south  on 
the  lighter  classes  of  both  sandy  and  clay  soils.  Strong, 


vigorous  g:rower,  and  will  make  a  satisfactory  crop  where  other  sorts  fail  altogether. 
Large,  solid  and  of  first-class  flavor.  Stalks  when  well  blanched  are  clear  white  and 
the  heart  a  light  golden  yellow.  When  quickly  grown  it  is  crisp  and  tender,  making 
a  fine  appearance  in  market.  Packet,  10  cents;  ^  ounce,  15  cents;  ounce,  25  cents;  Y 
pound,  65  cents;  pound,  82.00. 


Moi-ix-iin  r!oloi-ir  Stalks  rounded,  crisp  and  solid.  Its  flavor  is 

ITXCAHjtill  OUUIl  \jClCry  fully  equal  to  that  grown  in  the  famous  Kalama. 
zoo  (Mich.)  celery  district,  having  the  rich,  nutty  flavor  so  desirable  in  celery 
Packet,  10  cents;  Y  ounce,  15  cents;  ounce,  26  cents;  Y  pound,  65  cents:  pound,  82.00’ 

White  Plume — Giant  Pascal 

by  many  planteis.  Each:  Packet,  5 
cents;  ounce,  15  cents;  pound,  50  cents:  pound,  81.50. 

or  Turnip  Rooted  Celery.  It  is  mostly  used  for  flavoring.  Cultivate 
viClCnaij  the  same  as  for  celery  except  that  it  requires  no  hilling  up.  Packet,  5 
cents;  ounce,  15  cents;  ‘4  pound,  60  cents. 


Golden  Self-Blanching — French  Grown  Seed 

A  variety  for  market  gardeners.  Any  but  French  grown  seed  of  this  variety  I3 
worthless.  French  seed  crop  almost  an  entire  failure.  We  import  seed  direct  from 
originator.  Packet,  15  cents;  3^  ounce,  65  cents;  ounce,  81.25;  Y  pound,  84.00; 
pound,  815.00. 


Hastings’  Savannah  Market  Celery 
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Hastings’  Sweet  and  Roasting  Ear  Corn 

Swc'et  and  Sugar  Corn  can  be  grown  successfully  in  the  South,  notwithstanding  the  general  opinion  to  the 
contrary.  It  requires  either  richer  ground  or  higher  fertilizing  than  the  held  varieties.  These  conditions  given 
you  will  have  no  trouble  in  growing  it  successfully  and  the  hner  quality  you  get  makes  it  well  worth  giving  it 
the  extra  cultivation. 


The  grains  of  Sweet  Corn  are  shriveled  and  can  not  be  planted  quite  as  early  as  thefieldvarle- 
^  ties.  Leaves  on  the  trees  should  be  well  out  and  the  ground  warm  before  planting.  Make  hills 
2]^  to  3  feet  apart  each  way.  lirop  5  or  6  grains  in  each  hill  and  thin  out  afterwards  to  2  or  3  stalks  to  the  hill, 
according  to  tile  richne.ss  of  your  soil.  A  continuous  supply  should  be  arranged  for  either  by  planting  early, 
medium  and  late  varieties,  or  else  by  making  several  plantings  at  intervals  of  10  days.  Any  good  garden  soil 
will  grow  sweet  corn,  and  no  family  that  ajjpreciates  the  be,st  in  quality  can  ail'ord  to  be  without  at  least  a 
small  patch  of  Sweet  Corn.  Quantity  required  1  pint  to  200  hills;  about  6  quarts  per  acre. 


Georgia  Roasting  Ear  r/Si 

early  “roasting  ear”  corn,  something  that  will  put  good-sized 
corn  on  your  table  in  about  60  days  from  planting,  this  is  the 
variety  you  want.  It’s  a  whole  lot  better  than  the  Adams’  Ex¬ 
tra  Early.  This  is  one  of  our  own  introductions,  makes  a  fair¬ 
sized  ear  of  fine  market  and  table  appearance  and  is  of  tine 
flavor.  On  rich  or  well  fertilized  ground  it  makes  2to  3medium- 
sized  ears  to  each  stalk.  Stalks  grow  5  to  6  feet  high.  You  won’t 
be  disappointed  if  you  plant  our  ■■(leorgia  Roasting  Ear”  for  an 
early  corn.  Lo  not  plant  this  for  a  late  corn.  Packet,  lOcents; 
pint.  25  cents;  quart,  45  cents;  postpaid.  Peck,  not  prepaid, 
ll.OO;  bushel,  83.75. 


Country  Gentlemen  ii'i 

dare  this  variety  to  be  the  best  quality  of  alt  varieties  ot  sweet 
com.  Our  own  experience  and  that  of  several  hundreds  of  our 
Atlanta  gardeners  confirm  this  opinion.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
flavored  and  makes  from  3  to  4  good-sized  ears  to  the  stalk  when 
properly  cultivated.  Grains  are  small,  much  shriveled,  but 
very  deep.  Cob  very  small.  It  matures  in  mid-.season  just  after 
Y’exo,  and  just  before  Stowell’s  Evergreen.  This,  together  with 
these  two  varieties  make  a  splendid  succession  for  family  use, 
all  of  them  being  strong,  productive  growers,  tender  and  of 
finest  flavor.  Pkt. ,  10c. ;  pt. ,  25c. ;  qt. ,  45c. ;  pk . ,  81.25;  bu. ,  84.50. 


Yexo  Su^ar,  Earliest  Good  Sweet  Corn 

The  earliest,  true  sweet  corn  for  Southern  planting.  Our 
own  introduction;  combines  earliness  and  productiveness  with 
the  finest  flavor.  Produces  2  to  3  medium-sized  ears  to  each 
stalk;  the  ears  being  well  filled  with  tender,  sweet  kernels.  We 
recommend  Y’exo  above  all  others  to  those  who  wish  to  com¬ 
bine  earliness  with  best  possible  quality.  Pkt.,  10  cts.;  pt.,  25 
cts.;  qt.,  45  Cts.;  postpaid.  Pk.,  81.25;  bu.,  84.25. 


Hastings’  Prolific  Corn  Metyfor'^i.ieTs 

roasting  ears.  Fully  described  and  illustrated  on  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  corn  in  front  part  of  catalogue.  Pkt.,  10c.;  y,  pt.,  20c.; 
pt.,  30e.;  qt.,  50c.;  postpaid.  Pk.,$1.00;  bu.,  83.50.  Other  field 
varieties  also  immediately  following  cotton  in  front  of 
catalogue. 


Stowell’s  Evergreen  “y^’^Ei^^sS- 

large  size,  long  and  well-filled.  Under  good  cultivation  it  pro¬ 
duces  3  to  4  ears  to  each  stalk.  Stalks  large  and  strong.  Grains 
of  good  size,  long  and  deep;  cob  small  and  slender.  This  va¬ 
riety  holds  in  good  eating  condition  longer  than  any  other  and 
is  adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  South  for  main  crop.  Pkt.,  10  cts.; 
pt.,  25  cts.;  qt.,  40  cts.;  pk.,  81.25;  bu.,  84.25. 


Black  Mexican 


Late,  dark-grained  variety  of 
finest  quality  for  home  use. 
Less  subject  to  attack  of  bud-worm  than  other  varieties.  Pkt., 
10  cts.;  pt.,  20  cts.,  qt.,  35  Cts.;  pk.,  81.00;  bu.,  83.75. 


Yexio  Sngar  Com 


Adams’  Extra  Early 


Not  a  sweet  corn ,  but 
usually  classed  with 
it.  Valuable  as  coming  in  before  any  sweet  variety.  It  is  nat¬ 
urally  small  and  unle.vs  planted  in  very  rich  soil  and  given  high 
cultivation  it  will  prove  a  failure.  When  projierly  grown  it 
makes  ears  of  fair  size.  Its  greate.st  value  is  to  the  market 
gardener  to  bring  in  ahead  of  other  sorts.  Packet.  10  cents;  pint, 
20  cents;  quart,  35  cents;  peck,  8LU0;  bushel,  83.50. 


A  T  Similar  to  Adams’ Extra  Early ,  but  10  days  later  and  produc- 

xVUdillo  Xhdny  Ing  much  larger  ears.  Hardier  than  any  of  the  sweet  corns 

and  can  be  planted  earlier.  Has  small  stalks  and  can  be  planted  close.  More  valuable  for  the  market 
than  for  home  gardens  as  this,  as  well  as  tUe  Extra  Early  Adams,  lacks  the  fineness  of  flavor  found  in 
the  sweet  varieties,  neither  are  they  sure  croppers  unless  given  the  highest  cultivation.  Packet,  10 
cents;  pint, 20  cents;  quart,  35  cents;  peck,  81.00;  bushel,  83.50. 

Monarch  White  Rice  and  Golden  Qneen  Popcorn  chlnd'^to  havl'^corn  to 

C  during  the  long  winter  evenings.  White  Rice  white  grains,  large  pointed  grains.  Golden  Queen 
je  yellow  grains.  Both  pop  finely.  Each,  pkt.,  10c.;  pt.,  20e.;  qt.,  35c. ;  postpaid.  Pk.,  not  prepaid,  81.25. 


Georgia  Roasting  Ear 


CRESS 

Water — Packet,  10  cents;  ounce,  40  cents;  % 
jiound,  81.25. 

Extra  Cnrlecl  Cress  or  Improved  Pemer 
Grass— Tastes  same  as  Water  Cress.  l"tra 
curled.  Pkt. ,  5  cts. ;  oz. ,  10  cts. ;  lb. ,  20  cts. 


CORN  SAEAD  or  PETTICUS 
Large  Green  Cabbaging  —  This  Is  used  for 
salad  dressing  during  winter  and  spring.  We 
find  it  does  best  sown  in  drills  'J  inches  ay>art. 
I’acket.  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  pound,  25 
cents;  pound,  75  cents. 


CHERVIL 

An  aromatic  plant,  fine  for  seasoning  or  to  use 
with  lettuce  for  salad.  Sow  It  broadcast  in 
October  and  November  for  winter  and  si)ring 
u.se,  and  in  February  and  March  for  summer 
use.  Packet,  5  cts. ;  ounce,  15  cts. ;  pound,  81.00. 


H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen .  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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Hastings’  Cucumber  Seed 

Clllfll'Tf*  Cucumbers  are  very  tender  and  should  not  be  planted  until  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past  and  the  ground  becomes  a  little  warm.  Ifplanted  before  this 
they  should  be  protected.  Plant  in  hills  four  feet  apart  each  way.  Where  well  rotted  man¬ 
ure  is  obtainable  work  a  large  shovelful  of  it  in  each  hill.  I’lant  eight  to  ten  seeds  in  each 
hill,  and  when  plants  are  well  up  and  have  the  rough  leaves  formed,  thin  out  to  four  in  each 
hill.  Cover  the  seeds  about  J4inch  in  clay  and  heavy  soils,  and  1  inch  in  lighter  sandy  soils. 
The  soil  which  covers  the  seed  should  be  worked  down  tine  so  that  there  are  no  clods  or 
lumps  in  it.  When  plants  are  young  insects  often  injure  them,  and  they  should  be  watched 
closely.  If  insects  appear  dust  the  plants  with -‘Bug  Death.  "  It  is  the  best  insecticide  we 
have  ever  used.  Keep  the  plants  well  cultivated  up  to  the  time  they  begin  to  run  well,  after 
that  confine  cultivation  to  pulling  out  any  large  weeds  that  may  appear.  Fruits  should  be 
picked  otf  as  soon  as  large  enough  for  use,  for  if  they  are  left  to  ripen  and  go  to  seed  the 
plants  cease  bearing.  In  this  latitude  (Atlanta)  plantings  maybe  made  in  ,)une.  .luly  and 
August  for  late  summer  and  fall  crops.  In  Florida  and  along  the  (lulf  Coast.  August  and 
September  plantings  will  be  found  prolitablefor  shipment.  Quantity  of  seed  required  1  ounce 
to  75  hills;  to  2  pounds  per  acre. 


HASTINGS’  WHITE  SPINE 

For  several  years  the  cucumber  growers  of  the  South  have  been  in  trouble.  The  cucura 
bers  wouldn't  hold  up  in  color.  We  have  obtained  a  deeper,  darker  color  in  the  Hastinits’ 
"White  Spine  and  we  now  have  the  finest  cucumber  on  earth  for  anyone  who  wants  a  dark 
green  White  Spine  Cucumber,  a  dark  green  thatwill  hold  for  days  after  thecucumber  reaches 
the  markets  in  Northern  cities.  The  color  is  all  right;  it  is  the  earliest;  cucumbers  average 
iargesize  and  under  good  cultivation  produce  no  small  or  imperfect  fruits.  The  skin  is  hard 
and  holds  up  extra  well  in  shipping.  It  is  crisp  and  tender  and  retains  its  fresh,  plump  ap¬ 
pearance  long  after  being  gathered.  It  has  all  the  good  points  that  a  cucumber  should  have 
and  none  of  the  bad  ones  and  will  be  found  perfectly  satisfactory  by  both  market  and  home 
gardeners;  a  source  of  profit  to  the  trucker  who  ships.  Packet,  5  cts.;  ounce,  10  cts.\]4,  pound 
ao  cts.;  pound,  51.00;  postpaid.  10  pounds,  not  prepaid,  58.00. 


$200.00  Real  Garden  Value 

Few  ol  those  on  the  farms  realize  the  real  cash  value  of  a  j^ood 

family^  garden.  The  city  man  realizes  it  all  right  when  he  stops  on  his  way 
home,  goes  down  in  his  pocket  and  pays  10  to  IS  cents  per  qnart  for  toma¬ 
toes,  lO  cents  for  a  quart  of  snap  beans  or  peas,  a  head  of  lettuce,  a  small 
bnnch  of  beets  or  turnips;  35  cents  f(»r  a  fair  sized  watermelon.  What  it  costs 
the  city  man  from  SIOO. 00  to  S200,00  cash  money  a  year,  is  yours  for  the 
use  of  a  small  piece  of  ground,  a  little  labor  and  a  dollar  or  so  spent  for  seed. 


Improved  Lon;*  Green 

A  favorite  in  the  South.  Fruits 
extra  long  andot  good  size,  holding 
the  dark  green  color  till  well  ma 
tured.  CrDp,  tender  and  free  from 
bitterness  and  fine  for  slicing.  When 
3  to  4  inches  long  they  are  fine  for 
pickling.  Good  for  planting  at  all 
times  from  early  spring  to  late  sum¬ 
mer.  l’kt.,5c.;  oz.,  10c.;  %  lb.,  2jc.; 
lb.,  85c.;  postpaid. 

Japanese 

Climbing 

Cnenmber 

This  variety  is  a  strong,  vigorous 
grower.  Vines  attain  twice  the  length 
of  tlie  comTuon  varieties.  The  young 
plants  are  bushy,  but  as  soon  ns  they 
become  well  establi.^hed  begin  to 
climb  and  maybe  grown  on  fences, 
poles  or  trellises,  thus  saving  much 
valuable  space  in  small  gardens. 
With  this  cucumber  the  product  of 
a  ^iven  area  can  be  increased 
three-fold.  The  fruits  are  10  to  12 
inches  in  length,  of  a  tine  green  color; 
the  flesh  is  thick,  and  firm,  never 
bitter,  and  fine  for  pickling  as  well  as 
slicing.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  the 
fruits  being  raised  well  above  the 
ground,  never  suffering  from  wet 
weather  or  insects,  vines  are  proof 
against  mildew  and  continue  bear¬ 
ing  till  late  in  the  season.  (See  illus¬ 
tration.)  l’kt.,10c.;  oz.,  20c.;  *4  lb., 
60c.;  lb.,  52.00. 


Why  Not  Now? 

Do  you  know  of  any  real  good 
reason  why  you  should  not  order 
your  seeds  now?  Send  now  and 
be  sure  of  right  seeds  to  plant 
when  the  season  is  at  hand. 
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A  Single  Plant  of  HASTINGS’  Everbearing  Cnenmber 


Our  Everbearing  Cucumber  has^ prove^d 

very  useful  on  aeeount  of  Its  everbearing  character — notice  the  habit 
of  growth  in  illustration.  The  first  cucumbers  are  ready  very  early ; 
then  the  vines  continue  to  flower  and  produce  fruit  continually  until 
late  in  the  season,  whether  the  ripe  cucumbers  are  picked  off  or  not, 
differing  in  this  respectfrom  all  sorts  in  cultivation.  A  single  vine  will 
exhibit  at  the  same  time  cucumbers  in  every  stage  of  growth;  the  small 
ones  being  perfect  in  shape,  of  a  tine  green  color,  and  just  the  right 
size  for  pickling.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  lOcts.;  ^  lb.,  30  cts.;  lb.,  81.00. 

This  variety  is  one  to  grow  for  pickling 
AjillCcIgO  X^ICJAIC  purposes  only.  \\  hile  they  can  be  used 
when  full  giown  for  slicing,  yet  it  is  pre-eminently  a  pickling  variety 
over  the  country.  Its  small  size,  dark  green  color  and  immense  pro¬ 
ductiveness  ncake  it  a  favorite  for  that  purpose.  Pkt.,  6  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.; 
lf>.,  30  cts.;  lb.,  81.00;  postpaid. 

Early  Greeu  Cluster  L^nts; V  pou"  d!  30" cents'? 

pound,  $1.00;  postpaid. 


EARLY  FORTUNE  CUCUMBER— A  GREAT  FAVORITE  WITH  FLORIDA  TRUCK  GROWERS 


Early  Fortune  Cucumber 


This  is  a  recent  introduction  and 
is  mtich  liked  by  market  garden¬ 
ers.  in  certain  parts  of  Florida,  as 
a  variety  for  shipment  to  Northern  markets,  holding  as  it  does  its  dark 
green  color  for  many  days  after  picking.  Early  P'oriune  is  of  a  deep 
green  color  and  don’t  show  up  white  color  before  maturing  as  do  most  of 
the  old  strains  of  the  White  Spine.  Stays  plump  and  line  looking  after 
reaching  markets  North.  It's  of  good  shape,  regular  growth  and  an  extra 
dark  green  color  seldom  found.  I’kt..  .1  ct,s.;  oz..  10  cts.;  lb.,  ;30  cts,;  lb., 
$1.00;  postpaid.  10  lbs.  or  over,  not  prepaid,  at  80  cts.  jier  lb. 


Popular  early  variety  for  home  gardens  in  the 
Abtiny  south.  Mediumslze,  good  tor  slicing,  and.  in 

its  smaller  stages,  makes  an  excellent  pickling  variety.  Good  for  home 
use  and  nearby  markets  only.  Pkt.,5c.;  oz.,10c.;’41t).,  30c.;  lb., $1.00. 

j  Iti.stinct  variety  from  Asia.  Fruits  grow  extra  large 

Vlleini  X^Crtl  size,  sometimes  15  to  20  inches  in  length.  Skin  is 

'  '  ig  but  few  seeds.  Color 

variety  for  light  warm 
■  very  scarce. 


OUR  KLONDIKE  CUCUMBER— ONE  OF  OUR  VARIETIES  THAT  ALWAYS  STAYS  GREEN 


Our  Special  Strain.  When  the 
Klondike  Cucumber  was  first  In¬ 
troduced  we  were  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  many  of  its  good  points,  but  it  was  so  Irregular  that  we  did 
not  care  to  list  it  until  we  had  bred  it  up  to  a  satisfactory  strain.  We  have 
i  t  now  and  are  sure  you  will  be  pleased  with  it.  It’s  a  very  attractive  dark 


green  sort,  a  green  that  stays  for  days  after  being  picked  or  shipped,  rhe 
cucumbers  are  7  to  8  inches  long,  2  to  2j4  inches  in  diameter  and  ve  ry 
regular  in  size  and  shape.  Is  extra  early,  of  most  attractive  green  color 
and  unsurpas.sed  for  slicing.  'Vi'hen  young  makes  excellent  pickles.  Pro¬ 
lific,  very  hardy  and  a  sure  cropper.  Packet,  5cts.;oz.,  10  cts.;  t^lb.,  30 
cts.;  lb.,  $1.00;  postpaid.  10-lb.  lots  or  over  not  prepaid,  80  cts.  per  lb. 


The  Klondike  Cucumber 


//.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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USEFUL  GOURDS 


One  packet  each  of  four  useful  varieties  on  the  farm  —  25  cents;  postpaid 
—  Sugar  Trough,  Japanese  Nest  Kgg,  Dipper  and  Dishcloth  Gourds. 


Hastings’  Improved  Large 
Purple  Thornless  Eggplant 

This  variety  is  the  standard  for  purity  and 
excellence  for  Eggplant  in  all  the  market  gard¬ 
ening  sections  of  the  South.  It  has  been  grown 
for  16  years  by  market  gardeners  with  profitable 
results  and  in  the  home  gardens  with  entire 
satistaction.  Our  seed  is  pure  and  the  plants 
thornless.  There  is  no  crop  we  exercise  more 
care  in  and  in  which  our  constant  and  con¬ 
tinued  selections  show  better  results.  In  a 
properly  cultivated  crop  streaked  or  oli-colored 
IVuit  is  almost  unknown.  Plants  are  large, 
.strong  and  vigorous,  each  plant  producing  from 
5  to  8  large  fruits  of  dark  rich  purple  color.  The 
earliest  of  all  large  fruited  varieties  and  always 
gives  satisfaction  with  proper  cultivation,  and 
the  vigor  and  strength  of  this  variety  makes  it 
less  subject  to  the  etfect  of  "blight  ’  and  "die- 
back.’’ which  is  so  disastrous  to  this  crop  in  so 
many  sections.  Packet,  10  cents;  K  ounce,  20 
cents;  ounce,  35  cents;  pound,  81.00;  pound, 
83.75. 

Early  Lon^  Purple  yi7i1ft  / 

suitable  for  family  gardens  only.  Fruit  6  to  io 
Inches  long  and  of  good  quality.  Packet,  5  cts.; 
ounce,  15  cts.;  ounce,  25  cts.;  %  pound,  75  cts. 


variety 

will  give  you  a  plentiful  supply  of  durable  nest 
eggs.  '1  hey  are  light,  and  when  properly  dried 
resemble  eggs  very  closely  and  are  uninjured 
by  cold  or  wet.  Do  not  plant  in  very  rich  soil  or 
the  fruits  will  be  too  large.  Packet,  10  cents. 

.......  The  variety  from  which 

xne  JXipper  the  long  bandied  dp- 
pers  are  made.  Packet,  10  cents. 

The  Dishcloth  ^ou™rwhe“V® 

ripe  the  skin  can  be  easily  removed  and  the 
sponge-like  interior  can  be  cleaned  and  dried, 
then  used  for  dishcloths  or  in  place  of  sponges. 
They  are  fine.  Packet,  10  cents. 

.  .  "I  I'’  Florida  and  the  Lower 

14  .OOTI I  81 H 1  South  seed  should  be  sown 
in  hot  beds  in  .lanuary 
and  February.  In  this  latitude  the  hot  beds 
should  be  started  between  February  15th  and 
March  15th.  The  seed  will  not  germinate  freely 
in  a  temperature  of  Ic.ss  than  65  degrees,  hence 
the  necessity  of  artificial  heat  early  in  the  sea- 
.son.  When  plants  have  made  the  fourth  or  fifth 
pair  of  leaves  they  may  be  set  in  open  ground,  if 
danger  of  frost  is  past,  3  feet  apart  each  wav. 
Cultivate  often,  keeping  them  free  from  weeds 
and  grass.  In  June  and  July  seed  can  be  planted 
in  Florida  for  a  fall  and  early  winter  shipping 
crop. 


Hastings’  Improved  Large  Purple  Thornless  Eggplant 


Gourds  furnish  many  useful  household  articles,  apd  are  easily  grown  anywhere  in  the  South.  Caresliould 
be  taken  not  to  grow  them  near  s<iuasn  aud  iiunipkius,  as  they  cioss  easily  and  make  the  squasli  i  nlcnsely 
bitter.  They  should  be  grown  where  they  have  a  chance  to  climb  on  fences  or  trellises  for  best  results. 

C  j  rp  ,|  This  immense  gourd  can  be  used  for  innumerable  purpo.ses  about  the  farm 

X  TOUgll  \\  iih  the  lop  or  neck  sawcil  oil  it  can  be  Used  lor  buckeis,  baskets,  soap  disiu  .- 
hens’  nests  or  water  dishes  for.  Poultry,  packet.  It)  ce..  s 


Kale  or  Borecole  For  “Greens” 

■We  sincerely  wish  we  could  get  our  friends  to  grow  Kate  more  extensively  a.s  it  is 
so  much  superior  in  eating  qualities  to  the  collard.  Kale  is  more  hanly  than  cabbage 
and  willstand  through  the  entire  winter  in  any  ordinary  season  in  the  central  and 
lower  South.  It  is  much  improved  in  quality  by  being  touched  with  frost.  Of  all  the 
cabbage  tribe  this  is  the  most  finely  flavored  and  it  would  be  more  generally  grown 
were  its  good  qualities  more  widely  known,  it  is  a  favorite  vegetable  to  furnish 
"greens”  in  the  South  during  winter  and  spring,  and  forthat  use  there  is  nothing 
better.  Sow  1  oz.  of  seed  for  100  feet  of  row,  3  to  4  pounds  per  acre. 

Early  Green  Curled  —  Also  variously  known  as  "Dwarf  German,”  “Dwarf 
Curled  Scotch”  and  “Siberian.”  This  isthe  variety  u.sually  sown  in  the  fall  for  spring 
use.  Itis  ratherlow  growing,  with  fine  curled  leaves  of  deep  green  color.  The  young 
leaves  are  tender  and  delicate  in  flavor.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  pound, 
25  cents;  pound,  70  cents. 

Tall  Green  Curled  Scotch— Tall  growing,  very  ornamental  variety.  Packet, 
6  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  %  pound,  ‘25  cents;  pound,  70  cents. 


ve  more  and 

-  better  seeds  tor  tne  money  tlinii  any  other 

seedsman  I  ever  dealt  with.  I  thank  you.” — Norris  C.  Mllburn, 
Irw'ln  County,  Georgia. 


"Seeds  received  all  right.  You  gavf 
better  seeds  for  the  money  than 


—  *  I  “Seed  came  promptly  and  are  satisfactory. 
X  lOTlll*!  Mailed  order  to  you  2  p.  m.  on  Thursiiay  aud 
following  Tuesday  morning  had  a  good  stand  up.  This  1  think 
speaks  well  for  the  attention  you  give  orders  and  the  produc¬ 
tive  power  of  Florida  soil.” — Z.  Graham,  ilarion  County. 

"The  garden  seed  I  bought  of  you  were  good  and 
X  not  a  disappointment  as  some  seed  I  have  bought 

from  Northern  seed  houses  have  been.  Y'our  Tom  Watson  Wat¬ 
ermelon  has  the  good  points  of  all  and  the  defects  of  none.” 
John  T.  Allison,  Milam  County,  Texas. 

I  *  •  „  "Garden  seeds  1  got  from  you  In  the  spring 

-'DUlslclllct  -(vere  the  very  best.  Ilastings'  Prolific 
Corn  is  splendid,”  S.  J .  W.  Bennett,  St.  llelena  Parish. 
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HASTINGS’  LETTUCE  SEED  FOR  MARKET  CROPS 

Lettuce  seed  is  one  of  our  ^reat  specialties  and  in  addition  to  supplying  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  family  i^ardens 
each  year  we  sell  thousands  of  pounds  of  highest  grade  lettuce  to  shippers  and  market  gardeners.  Our  four  great  market  yarieties. 
Big  Boston,  Florida  Header,  Dixie  Hard  Head,  and  California  Cream  Butter  have  no  equals.  The  high  quality  of  HASTINGS* 
LETTUCE  SEED  is  known  everywhere  in  the  South  where  lettuce  is  grown,  for  purity,  hardiness  of  heads  and  slowness  to  run  to 
seed.  Our  lettuce  seed  is  all  grown  in  California  by  the  most  careful  lettuce  seed  grower  in  the  world  and  the  crops  are  personally  in¬ 
spected  by  Mr.  Hastings  almost  every  year  during  the  growing  season  so  as  to  insure  the  quality  being  kept  up  to  tbe  HASTINGS* 
standard.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  seed  firm  where  the  head  of  the  house  or  even  an  employee  will  travel  over  6,000  miles  each 
year  to  see  that  every  possible  care  is  taken  to  have  the  lettuce  seed  just  right  ? 


A  Field  of  Our  Big  Boston  Lettuce  Ready  for  Shipping.  Note  the  Regularity  of  Growth 


Hastings*  Drumhead  White  Cabbage  Lettueo 


^  m  ^  .  The  Illustration  above  shows  a 

-w-a  of  our  Big  Boston.  It  is 

■  ■  I  I  ■■  fl  B  I  I  perfection  in  that  variety  and 

you  can’t  buy  any  Big  Boston  at 
any  price  that  is  superior  to  our  strain.  So  firm  and  solid  are  the  heads  of  our 
strain  of  Big  Boston  that  almost  every  head  has  to  be  cut  open  belore  seed 
stalks  can  grow.  It  is  the  staiulard  market  garden  and  shipping  variety, 
grown  almost  exclusively  in  many  sections  for  shipment  and  for  market. 
Extra  large,  round,  lirm  heading  variety ,  and  makes  a  good  appearance  in 
market.  Our  seed  of  this  variety  is  grown  for  us  by  the  best  lettuce  seed 
grower  in  the  world  and  is  the  purest  stock  obtainable.  Packet,  5cents;  ounce, 
15  cents;  pound,  35  cents;  pound,  S1.25;  5  pounds,  S5.00. 


Drumhead  White  Cahhage  Lettuce 

This  is  one  of  our  earliest  introductions  and  no  variety  that  we  have  car¬ 
ried  has  ever  had  a  steadier  sale.  It  is  not  a  shipping  lettuce  but  belongs  to 
the  “crisp”  leaved  class,  superb  for  home  gardens  and  nearby  markets.  When 
properly  grown  it  reaches  large  size,  one  gardener  near  Gainesville,  Florida, 
producing  a  single  head  weighing  nearly  4  pounds.  It  is  always  large  with 
outer  leaves  clear  light  green,  the  inside  of  the  head  being  almost  white. 
Leaves  are  large,  extra  cri.sp  and  tender  and  entirely  free  from  bitterness.  Es¬ 
pecially  good  for  fall  plantings  in  Florida  and  along  the  Gulf  Coast  during  fall 
and  early  winter.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  15  cents;  54  pound,  30  cents;  pound, 
81.00;  postpaid. 


Iceberg  Lettuce 


Very  ornamental  ns  well  as  being  an 
exceedingly  crisp,  tender  variety, 
^  growing  a  long  time  before  running  to 

seed.  Known  as  a  “crisp”  leaved  variety,  andis  a  hard  header.  Splendid  for 
open  ground  planting  or  for  forcing,  heads  of  conical  shape  and  uniform  size. 
Heads  tightly  folded  and  blanched  to  a  beautiful  white.  Outer  leaves  light 
green,  growing  closely  up  around  the  head.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  15  cents; 
%  pound,  30  cents;  pound,  81.00;  postpaid. 
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Hastings’  Florida  Header 

Florida  Header  is  one  of  our  favorites.  It  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  We  have  sold  it  for  16  years,  and  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  leading  varieties  for  either  market  or 
home  use.  No  better  variety  exists  for  anyone  who  wants 
large,  solid  heads.  It's  a  large  variety,  heading  quickly, 
and  is  slow  to  run  to  seed.  Very  resistant  to  both  heat  and 
cold,  passing  through  severe  freezes  practically  unharmed. 
It  is  crisp  and  tender,  and  its  fine  appearance  adils  greatly 
to  its  selling  qualities.  Infield  tests  it  held  up  over  two 
weeks  over  Big  Boston  before  running  to  seed.  'Vou  make 
no  mistake  in  planting  Florida  Header  for  either  market, 
shipping  or  home  use.  Packet,  5  cents;  K  oz.,  10  cents;  oz., 
15  cents;  lb. ,35  cents;  lb.,  81.25;  5  lbs.,  fc.OO. 

Hastings’  Superba  Lettuce 

This  is  the  biggest  lettuce  of  all.  It  Is  a  most  beautiful, 
solid,  extra  large  heading  variety,  especially  resistant  to 
heat.  Outside  leaves  light  green,  becoming  more  and  more 
yellow  toward  the  center.  This  will  be  found  especially  de¬ 
sirable  for  home  gardens  and  nearby  markets,  but  not  for 
shipment  for  long  distances.  For  crispness,  tenderness,  and 
freedom  from  bitterness  it  is  unexcelled.  Packet,  6  cents; 
ounce;  15  cents;  pound,  35  cents;  pound,  81.25. 

'R*iTki<rl«s  Loose-headed  fringed  and 
""“UQ  JIl.apiU»  curled.  Growth  quick  and 
compact.  Pkt.,6  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;34  lb.,  30  cts.;  lb.,  81.00. 


New  Dixie  Hard  Head  Lettuce 

In  a  visit  to  one  of  our  California  seed  farms  some  years 
ago,  our  Mr.  Hastings  was  most  favorably  Impressed  with 
this  new  extra  hard  heading  lettuce.  It  was  such  a  hard 
header  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  it  to  produce  seed-  In 
recent  inspection  trips  he  has  been  more  and  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  its  great  value,  both  for  the  home  and  market 
gardener  as  well  as  superiority  over  any  other  known  va¬ 
riety  for  hardness  of  head  and  slowness  to  run  to  seed  in 
the  spring.  On  the  California  farms  every  head  has  to  be 
cut  before  it  will  throw  seed  stalks.  See  illustration  above. 

In  general  character  of  growth  and  appearance  it  is 
much  like  the  California  Cream  Butter,  but  is  a  much 
harder  header,  presents  better  appearance  in  market,  and 
is  slower  than  any  other  variety  to  run  to  seed.  Heads  large 
and  solid.  Seed  supply  rather  limited  as  yet.  Pkt.,5c.;i4 
oz.,  10c. ;  oz.,  15c.;  %  lb.,  60c.i  lb.,  81.50;  5  lbs.,  86.25. 


California  Cream  Butter  -Roya’i  °  iV  "omi 

localities.  Good  for  open  ground  planting  at  all  seasons  in 
the  South.  Fine  variety  for  market  gardeners  and  shi])- 
pers.  Heads  large  and  solid,  the  inside  bleaching  to  a 
beautiful  cream  yellow  when  properly  grown.  The  pure 
strain  of  this  variety  can  be  distinguished  oy  the  small  spots 
on  the  outer  leaves.  Our  stock  is  strictly  high  grade  gnd  of 
the  purest  strain,  grown  on  the  California  farm  that  is  noted 
for  theproductlon  ofhigh  quality  seed  of  this  variety.  Pkt., 
5  cts.;  oz.,  15  cts.  lb.,  35  cts.; lb.,  81.25. 


W ell  Known  Varieties  of  Lettuce 

Golden  Gate,  Benver  Market,  Improved  Hanson,  Tom- 
hannock.  Satisfaction,  Prize  Head,  All-Vear-Ronnd,  Sala¬ 
mander,  B.S.  Simpson,  I'hiladelphla  Butter,  W  hite  Paris 
Cos’  B.  S.  Tennis  llall.  Each,  packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10 
cents;  J4  pound,  3(5  Cents;  pound,  81.00;  postpaid. 


California  Cream  IJuftcr  or  Royal  CaVba^o  Lctluco 
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Winner  of  First  Prize  at  the  Rocky  ford 

Colorado  Fair  Both  in  1910  and  1911 


Cantaloupes  are  worlted  finer  in  the  Rockyford,  Colorado,  section  than 
in  any  other  place  in  the  world  and  it  is  no  smail  honor  to  have  won  first 
prize  over  all  the  famous  growers  of  that  section  but  that’s  esactiy  what 
we  did  in  both  1910  and  1911,  crates  of  Eden  Cem  Rockyford  cantaloupes 
from  our  seed  fields  walking  away  with  the  Blue  Ribbon  at  the  Rockyford 
fair  two  years  in  suc.ces.sion.  This  is  simply  in  line  with  all  our  seed  grow¬ 
ing  efforts;  to  grow  the  be.=t  that's  possible,  regardless  of  co.st. 

This  Eden  Cem  type  was  selected  by  our  Mr.  HastiniiK,  after  a  per- 
,sonal  inspection  of  tlic  fields  of  the  best  growers  in  the  Rockyford  section, 
several  years  ago,  as  being  the  best  type  of  the  Roc.kyford  in  existence. 
The  winning  of  finst  prize  on  cantaloupes  at  the  great  Rockyford  fair  two 
years  in  su. -cession  shows  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  as  to  variety 
and  the  high  quality  of  oiir  seed  growing  work. 

We  furnish  our  Ro'-kvford  grower  new  stock  seed  to  plant  every  year. 
Before  the  melons  rqien  a  representative  of  this  house  goes  to  Rockyford, 
sees  the  melons  gathereil  and  cut;  the  seed  saved,  cleaned  and  dried, 
sacked  and  put  on  the  cars  for  Atlanta.  We  have  a  man  on  the  job  from 


start  to  finish.  That's  why  we  know  exactly  what  we  have  in  our  Eden 
Rem  Cantaloupe.  It  is  unequalled  by  any  other  cantaloupe  in  the 
country  and  it's  good  South  and  North,  East  and  West.  It's  a  money¬ 
maker  for  any  melon  grower.  Vines  stay  green  longer  than  others;  it’s 
remarkably  free  from  rust  and  has  the  finest  and  most  perfect  netting  we 
have  ever  seen.  “Slick"  melons  don't  grow  in  our  Eden  Gem. 

Hundreds  of  Southern  cantaloupe  shipjiers  know  Hastings’  Eden 
Gem,  but  it  was  almost  by  accident  that  a  firm  of  truck  growers  in  New 
York  who  make  a  specialty  of  growing  specially  fancy  cantaloupes  got 
some  of  our  seed  last  year.  F.  &  H.  P.  Langilon,  of  Constable,  New  York, 
wrote  us  as  follows;  “After  trying  out  your  Eden  Gem  Cantaloupe  we  feel 
so  good  about  them  that  we  tliink  you  ought  to  know  it.  The  en  losed 
sheet  we  areputtingin  each  basket  shippedtells  some  of  their  good  points, 
but  does  not  do  them  justice  after  all.  We  are  getting  82., lO  per40-pounil 
basket.  It  was  a  lucky  day  when  we  saw  your  advertisement."  Their 
circular  says.  “This  melon  is  as  near  perfect  as  a  melon  can  be.  The 
heaviest  netted,  thickest  nieated.  stralle.st  seed  cavity  we  have  ever  seen 
For  sweetness  and  flavor  they  are  unexcelled." 


UqpfSnfio*  Crlnn  Cnm  Pnnfolmmn  Perfection  of  the  Rockyford  strains  and  the  only  sure  money-maker  for  the  grower  who  plants  for 

nflnilllllN  rilHIl  IlHMI  shipment  or  market.  This  strain  was  selected  as  the  I'est  by  our  Mr.  Hastings  who  made  ta  per- 

liuuilliyu  LiUUll  UUIH  uuiliuiuupu  goQal  inspection  of  the  Rockyford  section  and  growing  crops  three  years  ago  and  the  face  that 

melons  from  our  seed  crop  take  first  prizes  overall  others  at  the  great  Rockyford  fair  is  evidence  that  hemade  no  mistake.  Packet,  lO  onts; 
ounce,  120  cents;  1.1  pound,  OO  cents;  pound,  S2.00;  postpaid.  lO-ponnd  lets  or  over,  not  prepaid,  $1.75  per  pound. 
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Texas  Cannonball  Cantaloupe 

A  splendid  cantaloupe  of  Texas  origin.  Comparatively  early,  of  medium  size,  ami  tlattened 
rounded  shape.  In  flavor  it  Is  tirst  class.  Very  densely  lietted,  in  fact  its  deii.se  nelting  makes 
it  almost  sun  and  insect  proof,  and  this  is  an  immense  advantage  where  Insects  are  trouble.some 
and  the  melons  are  liable  to  sunscald.  Is  almost  solid,  having  a  very  small  seed  cavity.  Ifyou 
have  found  it  dillicult  to  grow  the  other  varieties,  try  Cannonball,  it  succeeds  wliere  other 
sorts  fail  entirely.  Packet,  10  cts.;  ounce,  15  cts.;  pound,  40  cts.;  pound.  Sl.lo;  postpaid. 

Ponce  de  Leon 


A  favorite  second  early  large  size 
melon  for  home  gardens.  Flesh  is 
very  thick,  green,  and  of  most  deli¬ 
cious  flavor,  regularly  ribbed  and 
densely  netted.  Skin  is  green  but 
turns  to  a  beautiful  golden  yellow 
when  ripe.  Seed  crop  very  short. 
Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents; 
pound.  30  cents;  pound,  81.00. 

Improved  Citron  Nutmeg 

Another  of  the  best  flavored,  me¬ 
dium-sized  slightly  flattened,  early 
cantaloupes,  it  is  especially  good 
and  is  noted  for  its  rich,  spicy  flavor 
so  desirable  in  cantaloupes.  It  is  a 
‘■quality  "  melon  especially  desirabl 


Texas  Cannonball  Cantaloupe 

or  liome  use  and  nearliy  markets.  M  ill  not  stand 


Ponce  de  Leon  Cantaloupe 

than  most  varieties  in  the  South,  but  its  superior  quality  makes  "it  well  worth  the  extra  trouble. 
The  melons  freiiuently  weigh  8  to  10  pounds  each.  Seed  crop  very  short.  Packet,  10  cents; 
ounce,  15  cents;  %  pound,  35  cents;  pound,  gl.25. 

P'fi'rl'V  rir«>m  Jd^rttical  with  Rockyford  in  every  respect  except  in  shape,  which 

t-nlxiy  licilcu  is  almost  globular.  Melons  very  uniform  in  size,  regularlv  ribbed 

and  heavily  netted;  are  extra  early  with  thick  green  flesh  of  tlie  finest  flavor.  Fine  lor  either 
home  use  or  shipping.  Pkt.,  5c.;  oz.,  10c.;  J^lb.,  ‘250.;  lb.,  85c.;  postpaid. 

M'e  now  have  a  supply  of  seed  of  this  splendid 


shipment.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  15  cent ;;  ‘4  pound,  30  cents;  pound,  81.00. 

Montreal  Market 

One  of  the  largest  varieties  and  the 
finest  flavored  and  spi  'iost  of  all  can¬ 
taloupes.  Requires  better  attention 


The  Banana  Cantalonpe 


grow  24  to  30  inches  long,  stand  summer  sun  as  no  other  cantalonpe  will,  and  continue  to  boar 
until  late  in  the  season.  It  should  be  in  every  home  garden  in  the  South  both  for  late  n.;e  and 
on  account  of  its  tine  flavor  and  eating  qualities.  Send  in  vonr  order  early  as  the  demand  will 
be  heavy.  I’kt..  10  cts.;  oz.,  20  cts.;  %  lit.,  60  cts.;  lb.,  81.75;  postpaid. 


Genuine  Rockyford  Cantaloupe — The  Original  Strain 


Early  Netted  Gem  Cantalonpe 

Rocky  ford  (Orij^inal  Strain) 

A  very  popular  early  variety  of  cantaloupe 
for  the  entire  South  for  market  or  home  use. 
The  true  type  of  the  original  Rockyford  is  shown 
by  this  illustration,  and  ifyou  are  growing  for 
horne  use  or  nearby  market  you  will  find  this 
entirely  satisfactory.  For  the  shipper  where 
standard  size  and  heaviest  netting  are  all  im¬ 
portant  we  recommend  our  Eden  Gem,  but  for 
all  others  this  original  Rockyford  is  a  good  can¬ 
taloupe.  It's  regularly  ribbed,  well  netted,  good 
size  and  has  thick,  green  flesh  of  the  most 
delicious  flavor. 

Our  seed  is  from  crops  grown  exclusively  for 
seed  purposes,  and  is  not  the  se'ed  from  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Southern  and  Colorado  shipping 
crops  such  as  is  commonly  sold.  This  ■'cull"  seed 
is  offered  to  us  regularly  every  year  at  from  10  to 
25  cents  per  pound,  and  it  is  sold  to  seedsmen 
every  year  who  are  thus  able  to  make  “cut 
prices."  If  any  one  is  willing  to  plant  “cull" 
seed  he  iswelcome  tobny  it  elsewhere.  \Ve  don't 
buy  it  or  have  it  for  sale.  The  personal  inspec¬ 
tion  work  of  our  Mr.  Hastings  every  year 
saves  you  from  getting  trash  of  that  kind!  not 
only  in  Rockyford  Cantaloupe  but  hundreds  of 
other  items  in  this  catalogue.  Genuine  Rooky- 
ford  Cantaloupe,  original  Strain,  packet,  6c.; 
ounce,  10c.;  %  lb.,  25c.;  lb..  85c.;  postpaid.  10-lb. 
lots  and  over,  not  prepaid,  65c  per  lb. 

Extra  Early  Hackensack 

short.  One  of  the  best  varieties  for  home  use 
and  nearby  markets,  but  too  large  for  shipping. 
Goodsize,  3  to  5  pounds;  extra  fiuequalitv.  Meat 
thick  and  rich,  spicy  flavor,  skin  densel  v’netted. 
Racket.  10  cents;  ounce,  15  cents;  pound.  35 
cents;  pound,  81.25. 

Early  Jenny  Lind  ^ra®Zh-®mostde: 

liciously  flavored  cantaloupe.  Introduced  many 
years  ago  and  has  always  been  a  great  favorite 
for  family  u.se  wherever  it  has  become  known. 
Well  adapted  to  all  the  Southern  States  and  is 
one  of  the  mo.st  prolific  cantaloupes  grown.  Pkt. 
5c.;  oz.,  10c.;  J4  lb.,  30c.;  lb.,  81.00;  postpaid. 
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HASTINGS’  WATERMELON  SEED 

Is  Strictly  Southern  Grown  and  Saved  from  Crops  Grown  Exclusively  for  Seed.  All 
Seed  Taken  from  Selected  Melons  Only.  No  Melons  Sold  or  Shipped  from  Our  Crops 


FACTS  ABOUT  WATERMELON  SEED 

Outside  of  our  specially  grown  watermelon  seed  there  are  three  gen¬ 
eral  sources  of  supply  of  watermelon  seed  for  the  seed  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

First  Is  seed  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  This  seed  is  grown  on  rich 
prairie  soils  forcing  a  rank  growth  of  vines  and  rapid  growing,  inferior 
tasteless  melons.  The  growing  season  is  short,  a  large  part  of  the  melons 
nev.  r  mature.  The  seed  is  saved  from  everything;  big,  little,  perfect  and 
imperfect,  matured  melons  and  half  ripe  ones  with  hard  centers.  Like 
produces  like,  and  almost  in  every  instance  where  we  have  investigated 
cases  of  watermelon  crops  having  what  are  known  as“hard  centers”  the 
seed  has  come  from  seedsmen  who  obtain  their  supply  from  these  West¬ 
ern  prairie  States. 

A  second  source  of  supply  is  from  the  Southern  States  where  crops  are 
grown  for  see<i  purposes,  but  seed  saved  from  everything,  large  and  small, 
perfect  and  imperfect.  We  have  seen  crops  of  this  kind  wnere  seed  were 
being  saved  from  melons  weighing  not  over  two  or  three  pounds,  most  of 
them  diseased  and  rotten  ended.  Many  Northern  houses  are  using  the 
latter  seed  and  have  been  for  years.  They  can  buy  and  sell  it  at  a  cheap 
pirice,  but  you  don't  and  ean't'expect  to  get  good  melons  from  seed  saved 
like  that.  Fivery  cent  saved  by  you  if  you  purchase  such  seed  costs  you 
dollars  in  vour  crop  grown  from  it. 

The  third  source  of  supply  is  the  worst.  In  Florida  and  Georgia  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  watermelons  planted  every  year  for  shipment  to 
the  Northern  markets.  The  sliipiiing  season  is  a  short  one  and  usually 
about  half  the  melons  produced  are  shipped,  and  this  part  shipi)ed  is  al¬ 
ways  the  pick  of  the  patch.  The  small,  inferior  melons,  the ‘  culls,”  are 
left.  After  the  shipping  season  is  over  gangs  of  men  go  through  the  fields 
and  seed  is  saved  from  everything  that  is  left.  Every  melon  fit  to  save 
seed  from  has  been  -hipiied  aud  seed  is  saved  only  from  melons  that 
should  have  been  used  to  feed  the  hogs. 

Hastiniis’ Watermelon  Seed  is  from  crops  grown  exclusively  for 
seed  purposes  in  the  .‘south.  Our  crops  are  given  highest  culture.  Not  a 
melon  is  sold  or  shipped  from  our  seed  crojis.  In  seed  saving  no  seed  is 
taken  from  imperfect  melons  or  from  melons  weighing  less  than  15 
pounds.  Seed  is  saved  only  from  the  best  melons  and  we  feed  hogs  on 
what  most  every  other  grower  gets  most  of  his  seed  from. 


j  HOW  TO  GROW  GOOD  MELONS 

'  The  South  is  the  home  of  the  watermelon,  and  every  one  wants  to 

I  grow  them  to  perfection.  There  is  nothing  that  can  take  the  place  of  a 
large,  sweet,  juicy  watermelon  on  a  hot  summer  day,  aud  our  special 
strains  of  Southern  grown  melon  seed  should  be  used  in  every  garden  in 
the  South  where  something  especially  good  is  wanted. 

Melons  do  best  in  a  rich,  sandy  loam  soil,  but  where  this  is  not  obtain¬ 
able  they  can  be  grown  on  clay  lands  or  warm  sunny  hillsides.  The  best 
fertilizer  is  well  rotted  stable  manure.  The  hills  should  be  8  to  10  feet 
apart  each  way.  Plow  deeply  and  cultivate  thoroughly,  reducing  the  soil 
to  a  tine  condition.  Watermelons  do  not  root  very  deeply,  but  they  do 
spread.  In  applying  fertilizer  spread  it  to  a  considerable  distance,  say  3 
feet  out  from  the  center  of  each  hill.  It  is  well  to  encourage  this  natural 
tendency  to  spread  the  roots.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  use  commercial 
fertilizer  vise  one  as  near  the  following  formula  as  possible:  Nitrogen,  Z% ; 
Potash,  8%;  Phosphoric  Acid  (avallablel,  8%.  This  formula  has  given 
best  results  on  melon  lands.  Use  from  2  to  3  pounds  of  the  above  formula 
to  each  hill,  working  it  in  and  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the  shil.  This 
should  be  done  10  days  to  2  weeks  before  the  seed  is  planted.  First  plant¬ 
ings  can  be  made  as  soon  as  soil  ge  s  warm  in  the  spring,  and  succession 
plantings  can  be  made  up  to  June  in  this  latitude.  Plant  8  to  10  seeds  in 
each  hill,  thinning  out  after  the  rough  leaves  have  formed  to  the  2  strong- 
est  plants  in  each  hill.  Cultivate  lightly  until  runners  come  out  well  into 
the  middles.  If  large  weeds  come  up,  cut  them  off.  Do  not  pull  them  up, 
as  it  disturbs  both  the  roots  and  the  vines:  The  vines  after  they  begin  to 
run  should  never  be  moved  or  disturbed.  It  always  injures  the  crop. 
When  there  are  plenty  of  blooms  on  the  plants  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the 
runners.  Where  extra  large  melons  are  desired  leave  only  1  plant  to  each 
hill  and  only  1  or  2  melons  to  each  vine. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  grow  good  melons  from  any  seed  except  care¬ 
fully  selected  Southern  grown.  If  you  have  Hastings’  melon  seed  you 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  your  melon  crop.  In  home  garden  plantings — 
delayed  until  the  ground  is  warm — 1  ounce  of  seed  will  usually  plant  25 
hills;  or  at  rate  of  1*^  to  pounds  per  acre.  In  the  early  plantings  for 
shipping  crops  it  is  advisable  to  U'e  at  least  3  pounds  per  acre  to  insure  a 
stand  in  the  rather  cold  ground.  Melous  require  about  125  days  to  mature. 


A  GOOD  SWEET  JUICY  O^D-TIME  AUGUSTA  RATTLESNAKE  WATERMELON 


Hastings’  Augusta  Rattlesnake  Watermelon 


This  is  the  variety  that  made  Georgia  famous  as  a  melon-growing  State.  No 
place  in  the  world  produces  sitch  melons  as  the  Rattlesnake  grown  in  certain 
_  sections  of  the  South.  No  one  has  such  pure  seed  of  the  famous  variety  as  our¬ 

selves.  It  is  simply  perfection.  Every  seed  of  it  is  taken  from  melons  weighing  .30  pounds  or  over  and  60  to  70-pound  melons  are  nothing  unusual  in 
our  crops.  If  you  have  been  buying  seed  of ‘‘Georgia  Rattlesnake”  as  usually  sold  you  don’t  know  how  good  the  Rattlesnake  melon  is.  The  melons 
grown  frotn  our  seed  of  this  are  so  tine  that  they  cannot  fail  to  give  you  entire  stWisfaction.  We  consider  "Augusta  Rattlesnake”  the  best  second  early 
melon  there  is.  Plant  some  of  it  this  year.  Racketj  10  c<s-5  ounce  ItScts*;  pounds  3o  cts.;  pound,  $1-00;  postpaid.  10-pound  lots  or 
over,  mot  prepaid.  To  cents  per  pound. 
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I’LANT  THE  WATSON  OR  “TOM  WATSON”  WATERMELON.  IT’S  A  GOOD  ONE.  (See  last  page  of  cover.) 

There  are  many  people  that  a(|ree  with  Tom  Watson’s  political  views  and  many  that  don’t.  However,  w^e  never  have  seen 
anybody  that  didn’t  aoknowledi^e  that  the  Watson  or  ’’Torn  Watson”  watermelon  was  one  ot  the  best  melons  they  ever  grew.  We 
have  watched  this  melon  for  several  years  and  grew  about  12S  acres  of  it  in  seed  crop  last  year.  It’s  an  all  right  melon  in  every 
respect.  It  has  the  best  ol  eating  qualities  and  it  stands  shipment  as  well  as  the  best  of  shipping  melons  such  as  £den.  Triumph, 
Kolb  Gem  and  others.  If  you  grow  the  Watson  melon  you  have  something  that  sells  on  sight  in  Southern  markets  at  a  good  price; 
it  stands  shipment  North  perfectly  and  if  you  have  to  eat  it  at  home  you  won’t  find  It  inferior  to  P'lorida  ^Favorite,  Klcckley  or 
Alabama  Sweet.  The  Watson  is  an  all  right  combination  melon,  good  at  all  times  and  for  all  purposes.  Packet,  lO  cents;  ounce, 
IS  cents;  pound,  3o  cents;  pound,  $1.00;  postpaid.  10  pounds  or  over,  not  prepaid,  75  cents  per  pound. 


Alabama  Sweet,  the  Great  Southwestern  Melon 


The  genviine  strain  arown  almost  evcln^ively  in  Texas  and  the  south¬ 
west.  The  above  is  from  a  photosrraph  of  one  of  onr  Alabama  Sweet-s  in 
onr  seed  crop;  A  splendid  combination  melon  for  shippinv  market  or 
home  use.  In  shape  and  general  appearance  much  like  Florida  Favorite,  but  averaees  much  larger  and  has  slightly  darker  marking.s.  Sells  on  sight 
in  either  Southern  or  Northern  markets.  Early,  bright  scarlet  flesh,  fine  grained,  solid,  sweet  and  free  from  stringiness.  You  will  like  it.  Packets 
ots.(  onnce,  lO  cts.;  '/i  pound,  25  ots.;  pound,  T5  ots.,  postpaid.  10-ponnd  lots  or  over,  not  prepaid  at  60  cents  per  pound. 
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Hastings’ 
W  atermelon 


HASTINGS’  HOME  GARDEN  COLLECTION 

7  PACKETS  25  CENTS.  One  fuU-sized  packet  each  o£  Augusta  Rattlesnake,  Kleckley 
Sweet,  Alabama  Sweet,  Florida  Favorite,  Hastings*  Tinker,  The  Jones  and  Black  Diamond, 
all  exceptionally  fine  varieties  for  home  use.  This  coUection  wUl  furnish  any  ordinary 
family  plenty  of  first-class  melons  all  season.  Only  25  cents  for  the  7  packets,  postpaid. 

HASTINGS’  4-OUNGE  MELON  COLLECTION 

4  OUNCES  POSTPAID  25  CENTS.  Some  prefer  fewer  varieties  but  more  of  them. 
For  25  cents  we  will  send  yon  postpaid  one  ounce  each  of  Florida  F'avorite,  Augusta  Rat¬ 
tlesnake,  Hastings  Tinker  and  Alabama  Sweet.  Each  one  of  these  is  a  splendid  home 
garden  variety  for  all  parts  of  the  South. 

HASTINGS’  l-ACRE  MELON  COLLECTION 

LOTS  of  our  friends  like  to  plant  about  an  acre  of  assorted  varieties.  A  little  over  a 
pound  of  seed  will  plant  an  acre  nicely.  For  $1.00  we  will  send  yon  postpaid  one-fourth 
pound  each  of  our  Florida  Favorite,  Augusta  Rattlesnake,  Hastings*  Tinker,  Alabama 
Sweet  and  Kleckley  Sweet.  You  couldn’t  get  a  finer  assortment  if  yon  tried,  and  every 
seed  is  from  our  own  special  crops  grown  exclusively  for  seed  purposes,  if  you  want  an 
acre  of  the  best  melons  in  your  section  send  us  $1.00  for  this  collection. 


Hastings’  Selected  Florida  Favorite  Watermelon  (The  V6ry  B6St) 

Our  special  selection  and  growth  of  Florida  Favorite  has  given  us  an  unsurpassed  extra  early,  good  quality,  medium-sized  melon,  just  the 
right  hind  for  home  use  and  near-hy  markets.  It’s  a  large,  smooth,  beautifully  shaped  melon,  of  dark  green  color,  irregularly  striped  with 
lighter  green,  very  early  and  prolific.  Rind  of  medium  thickness,  rather  tough,  making  it  a  good  shipper.  Flesh  red,  very  crisp,  tender  and 
juicy.  Packet,  5  cts.;  ounce,  10  cts.;  %  pound,  25  cts.j  pound,  80  cts.j  postpaid.  In  lots  of  10  pounds  or  over,  not  prepaid,  60  cts.  per  pound. 


Mam-mnili  Immensesize.handsomely marked,  oblong 

iTlalUlIlOril  J.ronijltiU  shape,  flesh  bright  red  and  very  solid.  The 
rind  while  very  thin  is  remarkably  hard.  One  of  the  very  best.  Packet,  5 
rents;  ounce,  10  cents;  ^  pound,  25  cents;  pound,  75  cents;  po.stpnid. 

nr-OfiTn  ni*  True  White-Seeded  Variety — Fla- 

xtjC/  wi  X  ccAirraa  vor  alw, ays  good,  sweet  and  deliciou.s; 

flesh  solid  and  of  rich  scarlet  color;  seeds  white.  Form  is  oblong,  the  rind 
is  quite  thin  and  dark  green  in  color.  Packet,  6  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  % 
pound,  25  cents;  pound,  75  cents. 


nianinTirl  vigorous,  and  is  earlier  than  any  stand- 

uicliiv  i/iuiuuiiu  ard  variety.  Itis  immensely  prolific,  one  melon 
grower  loading  live  cars  from  five  acres  of  it  and  then  had  large  quantities 
of  salable  melons  left.  The  melons  in  these  cars  averaged  34  pounds  each. 
Melons  are  of  very  uniform  shape  and  as  good  in  shipping  as  Kolb's  Gem. 
Of  a  deep,  glossy  green  color  when  ripe,  which  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  having  been  varni.shed.  Southern  grown  seed.  Packet,  6  cents;  ounce, 
10  cents;  %  pound,  25  cents;  pound,  75  cents;  postpaid.  10  pounds,  not 
prepaid,  ^.00. 


ONE  OF  HASTINGS’  BIG,  SWEET,  JUICY  WATERMELONS 

Eaten  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  summer  day  will  do  more  towards  making  yon  feel  kindly  toward  yonr  fellowman  than  almost  anything  yon  conld  do.  A  hot, 
tired  man  and  a  cool,  sweet  watermelon  So  together  on  a  mid-snmmer  day  as  nothing  else  does.  Wo  can  guarantee  that  yon  will  be  the  hot,  tired  man  next 
June  and  July,  and  we  know  that  if  you  have  a  patch  of  melons  from  HASTINGS’  SEED  yon  will  have  just  the  right  kind  of  melons  to  make  you  feel  satisfied 
with  life  after  eating  them.  One  of  our  Augusta  Rattlesnakes,  Florida  Favorites,  Alabama  Sweets,  Kleckley  Sweets,  Tinkers  or  Watsons  will  just  fill  the 
bill  next  summer. 
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Oiir  Kleckley  Sweet  abo^e®JtnVofth1mo®tpopu^^^^^ 

early  melons  grown  in  the  South.  No  melon  has  ever  before  attained 
such  popularity  in  so  short  a  time  for  home  use  and  nearby  markets.  It's 
a  perfect  melon  for  that  purpose.  Its  eating  qtialities  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Vines  are  strong  and  vigorous,  and  melons  are  medium  to  large 
In  size.  Oblong  as  shown  In  our  Illustration,  taken  from  a  photograph  of 
a  melon  grown  in  our  seed  crops.  Melons  grow  fr' m  18  to  24  inches  in 
length  and  10  to  12  Inches  through.  Skin  is  a  very  rich  dark  green.  Flesh 
Is  rich  bright  scarlet,  ripening  up  close  to  the  skin,  the  rind  seldom  being 
over  a  half  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  grown  herein  the  South,  and  seed 
saved  only  from  selected  melons.  Pkt.,  5c.;  oz.,  10c.:  lb..  25c.;  lb.,  80c.; 
postpaid.  In  10-lb.  lots  or  over  not  prepaid,  60c.  per  lb. 


The  Jones  or  Philip  Jones  o^iginaiedwnh  t”he 

late  Philip  Jones,  of  Burke  County,  Georgia,  and  is  known  under  both 
the  name  of  Jones  and  Philip  Jones  melon.  In  shape  it  is  almo-t 
round  and  has  the  peculiarity  of  almost  always  lying  on  the  blos-om  end 
while  growing.  Melons  average  large  to  very  large,  often  weighing  70  to 
SO  pounds.  Its  eating  quality  is  superb.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  15  cts.;  lb.,  35 
cts.;  lb.,  SI. 00;  postpaid. 

T  old  time  Southern  favorite. 

L,,ug  and  greenish  white  color, 
with  crisp,  tender,  red  flesh  and  thin  rind.  Immense  size.  60-lb.  melons 
being  common,  line  for  home  use  and  a  quick  seller  in  Southern 
markets.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz  ,  10  cts.:  lb.,  30  cts.;  lb.,  fl.OO. 


Hastings’  Tinker 


A  melon  .strictly  for  home  use  and  near-by  markets.  .Sweetest  of  all  melons,  having  a  distinct  honey-like  taste.  IVe  first 
discovered  this  melon  near  Pt.  Augustine,  Florida,  and  introduced  it  under  the  name  of  Tinker.  Illustration  above  from 
a  photograph  of  a  seed  crop  melon.  Pkt.,  10  cts.:  oz.,  15  cts.;  ^  lb.,  35  cts.;  lb.,  81.00;  postpaid. 
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Watermelons  Shown  From  Photographs 

On  this  and  preceding  pages  we  illustrate  seven  varieties  of  watermelons.  Every  one  of  these  illustrations 
are  reproduced  from  photographs  of  melons  taken  from  our  fields  growing  for  seed  purposes.  The  seed  you 
buy  from  us  this  spring  was  saved  from  melons  like  these.  We  cannot  show  you  the  true  coloring  when  printed 
in  black,  but  we  can  show  you  the  true  shape  of  our  melons.  When  you  buy  these  special  varieties  of 
HASTINGS  you  won’t  be  disappointed. 


TToctiTidc’  Ael’ineoc  T'-rovoloe  I’botoffraph  from  oiir  seeii  crop,  A  larg-e.  long,  weighty  melon;  always  solid,  the  edible  portion  extend- 
XldslIligS  AilKiiIlsdS  ArdVvlvl  ing  wilhi  a  half  an  inch  of  the  skin.  Seed  variable  in  color  and  small,  ripening  as  an  intermediate.  In 
color  of  flesh  it  is  deepest  red,  in  texture  crystalline,  in  flavor  sugary.  The  flesh  is  solid  throughout,  without  any  sign  of  either  core  or  cavity.  Fine  for 
late  planting  to  mature  in  August  and  SeiStember.  In  many  respects  Arkansas  Traveler  is  the  finest  variety  we  have  ever  grown.  Packet,  10  cents; 
ounce,  15  cents;  pound,  35  cents;  pound,  81.25. 

Whilo  Avery  early  Southern  melon  matur- 
AllgUSia  HOUna  Trlllie  Ingsome  three  weeks  earlier  than  va- 


Seminole 


Another  extra  early,  fine  quality  melon  from  Florida. 
Long  shape,  melons  both  green  and  gray  in  color. 
Size  large  to  extra  large  and  vines  very  proiluctive.  A  favorite  wherever 
it  is  known.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  pound,  25  cents;  pound, 
75  cents;  postpaid._ 

There  are  thousands  of  our 


Citron  Green  Giant 


rieties  such  as  Rattlesnake.  Earlle.st  home  use  melon.  Kind  tender,  flesh 
bright  red,  sweet,  crisp,  and  of  good  flavor.  Shape  round,  color  of  rind 
almost  white.  Pkt.,  5c.;  oz.,  10c.;  ^  lb..  25c.;  11).,  75c. 
ady  frienils  that  want  to  make  sweet  pickles  from  citrons  every  year.  For 
these  our  Green  (tiant  Citron  is  the  best.  Do  not  plant  these  anywhere  near  watermelons,  however,  for 
they  will  cross  or  ‘  mix."  making  hard  flesheil,  almost  tastele.ss  melons.  Any  surplus  citrons  not 
needed  for  pickling  make  excellent  feed  for  hogs  and  cattle.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  pound,  25  cents;  pound,  75  cents;  postpaid. 


MUSTARD — Grow  for  Spring  Salad 


It  is  very  hardy  and  is  one  of  the  first 


Mustard  is  the  finest  for  earliest  spring  salad, 
things  that  It's  safe  to  plant  in  the  middle  South. 

Sow  in  any  good  garden  soil  thickly  in  drills  14  to  16  inches  apart.  Give 
clean  culture,  keeping  free  from  grass  and  weeds.  Leaves  are  large  enough 
to  use  as  a  salad  in  trom  four  to  si.x  weeks  from  .-‘owing,  atid  can  be  cut  all  through  the  winter. 
Sow  from  January  to  April.  Use  1  ounce  seed  to  200  feet  of  row. 

(True  Stock) — We  have  sold  this  variety  from  China  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  is  much  superior  to  the  Southern 
Curled  in  size,  quality  and  flavor.  Immensely  productive,  the  leaves  being  twice  the  size  of 
ordinary  mustard  and  remain  tender  and  fit  for  use  much  longer.  See  the  engraving  which 
is  a  giDjd  representation  of  it.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  *4  pound,  25  cents;  pound,  75 
cents;  postpaid. 

An  old  and  well-known  variety  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  South  for  salads,  like  lettuce,  and 
for  boiling.  Our  strain  of  this  variety  is  what  is  sold  by  many  as  the  “Ostrich  Plume"  mu  h 
superior  to  the  old  variety  in  appearance  and  quality.  Packet,  5  c.ents;  ounce,  10  cents; 
54  pound,  26  cents;  pound,  75  cents;  postpaid. 

This  is  the  variety  seeds  of  which  are  used  in  pickling  in 
family  use  and  the  seeds  when  ground  up  are  what  compose 
what  is  known  as  “mustard"  in  the  stores.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  54  pound,  20 
cents;  pound,  50  cents. 


Culture 


Chinese  Mustard 


Giant  Southern  Curled 


White  Mustard 


1^/1*  Tr*ll  A  FI  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  prompt  order  filling.  Just  34  hours  from  time  my  order  starte<l 

ATXy  F/rC101;  A’ lllOQ.  from  Tition,  the  garden  seed  was  back  and  planted  in  our  garden. — S.  E.  Blitch,  Tilton.  G  a. 

Note— Tifton,  Georgia,  is  15-)3  miles  f-o-n  Atlanta,  and  we  try  so  far  as  possible  to  give  you  ju.st  as  prompt  service  in  order  filling  as  we  did  Mr. 
Blitch.  103  people  were  on  our  pay  roll  in  our  Mail  Order  Department  last  season.  . 
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GENUINE  GEORGIA  GROWN  OKRA  SEED 


Okra  Is  a  near  relative  of  cotton  in  a  botanical  sense  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  seed 
of  okra  should  be  grown  in  the  cotton  growing  region.  We  have  tried  growing  okra  seed 
farther  north,  outside  of  the  cotton  region,  but  we  must  say  that  we  have  been  di.<ap- 
pointed  every  time  we  went  away  from  the  cotton  belt  to  grow  okra  seed.  This  year 
every  pound  of  okra  seed  we  have  has  been  grown  right  here  in  Georgia.  Our  exjjerl- 
ence  has  been  that  Georgia  can  and  does  make  better  okra  seed  than  any  otlier  section 
and  that’s  exactly  the  reason  why  every  pound  of  our  okra  seed  is  grown  in  Georgia  now 
Okra  or  gumbo  is  a  mo.st  healthful  vegetable  and  ought  to  be  plentiful  in  every  South¬ 
ern  garden.  I  n  our  seed  growing  work  here  in  Georgia  we  have  developed  two  siileinlid 
strains  ofthe  White  Velvet  and  Perkins’  Mammoth,  far  suiicrior  to  what  is  ottered  uiuier 
these  names  by  other  houses.  Our  okra  seed  will  please  you.  Plant  1  ounce  of  seed  to 
50  feet  of  row;  about  8  pounds  per  acre. 

Hastings’  White  Velvet  Okra 

and  local  markets.  We  have  a  speci¬ 
ally  tine  early  strain  of  tliis  variety, 
with  medium  size,  round,  smooth 
pods  free  from  ridges  and  not  prickly 
to  the  touch.  This  strain  of  White 
Velvet  we  hnd  to  be  the  be.st  of  all 
the  white  varieties.  Packet,  5  cents; 
ounce,  10  cents;  ^  pound  20  cents; 
pound,  60  cents;  postpaid. 


Perkins’  Mammoth  L.on^  Podded  Okra 

This  distinct  green-podded  okra  Is  by  far  the  best  for  market  and  shipping  purposes, 
being  used  by  the  Florida  shippers  almost  exclusively  to  grow  for  market.  We  have 
greatly  improved  original  strain  as  introduced  by  us  and  now  its  productiveness  is  simply 
wonderful,  the  pods  shooting  out  from  the  bottom  ofthe  stalk  within  three  Inches  ofthe 
ground,  and  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  them  to  the  height  of  a  man’s  head,  five  to 
six  feet.  The  pods  are  an  intense  green  in  color,  of  unusual  length,  nine  to  ten  Inches; 
very  slim  ami  do  not  get  hard  as  is  tlie  case  with  other  okras.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10 
cents;  pound,  20  cents;  pound,  60  cents;  postpaid.  10 pounds,  not  prepaid,  $4.50. 

■p  A  T>  CT  T?'V’  Cnl-TURE— Sow  in  spring  and 
X  fall  in  drills  1.5  Inches  apart.  Keep 
well  stirred  and  free  from  weeds.  When  plants  have  be¬ 
come  strong  thin  out  to  6  Inches  apart.  Parsley  often  re¬ 
quires  from  3  to  5  weeks  to  germinate.  Soak  seed  in  water 
12  hours  before  planting.  Plant  1  ounce  seed  to  200  feet  of 
row;  3  pounds  per  acre. 

Extra  Moss  Curled — Gur  fine  strain  of  Extra  Mo.ss 
Curled  is  the  most  ornamental  of  all  varieties.  It  is  hand¬ 
some  enough  to  have  a  place  in  your  flower  garden.  Itis 
the  favorite  sort  for  garnishing  and  to  suppily  hotels  and 
markets.  Itls  jdanted  almost  exclusively  by  Atlantamarket 
gardeners  for  thatpurpose.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents; 
pound,  25  cents;  pound,  75  cents. 

Double  Curled— Plants  of  dwarf,  compact  growth,  and 
the  young  leaves  have  the  edges  heavily  crimped,  giving  it 
a  general  appearance  of  coarse  moss.  Often  used  by  market 

Muss  Curled  Parsley  gardeners.  Pkt.,  5c.;  oz.,  10c.;  lb.,  20c.;  lb..  6Uo. 

Plain  Leaved — Is  very  hardy,  a  strong  ^ower,  and  excellent  for  seasoning,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  grown  almost  exclusively.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  ^  pound, 
2J  cents;  pound,  50  cents. 

■p  A  XJ  CTVypG  CULTURE — Sow  thickly  in  drills  from  January  to  April  for 
-X  XV  spring  and  summer  crop  in  this  latitude.  In  Florida  and  aloug 

the  Gulf  Coast  sow  from  September  to  December  for  winter  and  spring  crop.  Plant! 
ounce  of  seed  to  200  feet  of  row;  3  pounds  per  acre. 

Improved  Hollow  Crown— The  best  all-round  variety  of  parsnips  for  the  South. 
The  leaves  start  from  a  small  depression  in  the  crown,  giving  it  the  name.  Rich,  sweet 
flavor  and  very  productive.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  *4  pound,  20  cents; 
pound,  50  cents. 

im~  "m  /■"  ^  We  do  business 


15  Years’ 

Experience 

W.  B.  Taylor,  MoDade,  Texas 
writes;  “15  years  ago  or  more  I 
began  buying  your  garden  and 
field  seed.  I  feel  it  my  duty  now 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
kind  and  upright  way  you  have 
treated  me.  Your  cabbage,  tur¬ 
nips  and  tomatoes  beat  all  others 
too  far  to  talk  about.’’ 
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H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Why  Don’t  You  Grow  Onions? 


Georgia  sends  $500,000  00  or  more  north  every  year  for  onions.  The  purchases  of  onions  by  other  Southern  States  runs  the  South  s 
tonion  bill  up  into  the  millions.  Why  don’t  you  do  your  share  towards  keeping  these  onion  dollars  at  home  ? 

Most  of  us  grow  a  few. onions,  but  hardly  enough  for  family  use.  1  here  is  hardly  a  month  in  the  year  that  the  country  and  small  town 
merchant  isn’t  buying  Northern  onions  to  supply  his  trade.  Why?  Because  he  can’t  buy  them  of  you  and  thousands  of  others  who  neglect 
his  most  profitable  crop.  Southwest  Texas  grows  over  two  million  dollars’ worth  of  Bermuda  Onions  every  year  and  most  of  these  are  shipped 
to  Northern  States  in  the  spring.  Other  varieties  are  more  suitable  for  spring  planting,  such  as  Prizetaker,  the  Globe  varieties,  Australian 
Brown,  etc.  Now  as  to  crop  values.  It  is  very  seldom  that  onions  sell  for  less  than  $1.00  per  bushel:  in  a  rightly  grown  crop  the  yield  runs  from 
200  to  600  bushels  per  acre.  Plant  onions  in  1912;  plant  plenty  tor  home  use  and  then  some  to  sell  in  town. 


Hastings*  American  Grown  Prizetaker  Direct  Prom  Seed 


^  iz  For  family  use  onion  seed  or  sets  can  be 

tjllliurt;  planted  in  any  good  garden  soil  as  early  as 
ground  can  be  worked  In  the  spring.  Ground  should  be 
thoroughly  broken,  well  fertilized  or  manured  and  then  worked 
down  fine,  all  trsish  clods  or  gra.ss  roots  being  removed.  The 
use  of  sets  is  not  necessary  except  as  a  matter  of  earliness. 
Where  good-shaped,  long-keeping  onions  are  desired  plant  seed 
instead  of  sets. 

Sow  seed  at  rate  of  1  ounce  to  200  feet  of  row,  4  to  6  pounds 
per  acre.  Sets  vary  considerably  in  size  but  the  average  will 
run  aboutl  pound  of  sets  to  100  feet  of  row.  Onions  from  seed 
will  mature  fuil-grown  bulbs  in  130  to  150  days;  from  sets  100  to 
120  days. 

Cover  seed  in  clay  or  heavy  soils  inch;  in  sandy  soils  1 
inch.  If  w'eather  and  soil  Is  dry  firm  the  soil  after  planting.  As 
soon  asseeii  is  well  up  begin  light  surface  cultivation  and  keep 
thisupolten.  Never  let  grass  and  weeds  get  the  start  of  you. 
Young  onion  plants  choked  with  weeds  or  grass  die  down  in 
the  “set”  stage  and  will  have  to  be  held  over  until  the  follow- 
ingfuil.  Cultivation  (shallow)  should  be  kept  up  until  bulb.s 
have  well  formed.  Maturity  is  indicated  by  the  dying  down  of 
tlietops.  When  matured  dig  or  plow  up  and  store  in  a  dry 
place  leaving  top  on  until  ready  for  use  or  market. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  onion  growing  as  a  market  crop, 
send  for  our  pamphlet  on  Onion  Culture.  It  gives  in  detail  the 
methods  of  many  of  the  best  growers  of  the  South.  It’s  free  If 
you  ask  for  it. 

Hastings’  Prizetaker  Onion 

We  have  a  Prizetaker  Onion  of  the  best  American  growth 
far  superior  to  all  imported  seed  of  this  variety.  It  has  been 
successfully  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  Central  South  with  both 
spring  and  fall  sowings.  The  illustration  shows  the  shape  of 
this  variety  perfectly.  It  is  an  immense  onion,  measuring  from 
12  to  18  inches  in  circumference.  Fine  bulbs  have  been  raised 
weighing  from  4  to  53^  pounds  each.  It  ripens  up  hard  and  firm 
and  presents  a  handsome  appearance.  Flesh  is  white  and  fine 
grained  with  mild  flavor.  Pkt.,  5c.;  oz.,20c.;34  lb., 60c.; lb.,  $2.00, 

Prizetakers  in  Georj^ia  Plains,  Ga..  writes  us: 

“Am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  crate  of  onions  grown 
from  Prizetaker  seed  bought  of  you.  I  want  you  to  criticise  the 
packing.  Every  one  that  sees  them  says  they  are  the  finest  ever 
raised  in  this  country.” 

NOTE.— Our  Mr.  Hastings  has  been  in  all  the  noted 
onion  growing  sections  of  this  country,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio  and  California,  and  he  has  never  seen  any  Prize- 
takers  superior  to  this  crate  shipped  us  by  Mrs.  Jarrett,  and 
very  few  equal  to  it.  It’s  a  disgrace  for  Georgiato  haveto  send 
a  half  million  dollars  north  every  year  for  onions.  What  is  true 
of  Georgia  is  true  of  the  other  Southern  States. 


Bermuda  Onion  Seed  for  Next  Fall 

A  word  of  explanation  is  due  to  those  of  our  friends  whom  we  could  not  supply  last  fall  with  Bermuda  Onion  seed. 

When  our  1911  fall  catalogue  was  issued  there  was  every  indication  of  a  sufficient  crop  to  supply  our  requirements.  Just  before 
harvest  disaster  overtook  the  entire  crop  in  the  seed  growing  districts  and  it  was  cut  very  short.  With  the  very  short  supply  we 
stopped  booking  orders  in  July  and  had  to  refuse  orders  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  were  informed  as  to  the  prospects  of  a  short  crop  we  stopped  accepting  more  orders  and  were  able,  through 
our  superior  growing  arrangements,  to  fill  every  accepted  order  in  full,  while  other  houses  only  supplied  their  customers  with  from  20% 
to  50%  of  the  quantity  they  had  accepted  orders  for. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  booked  a  little  over  one-half  of  our  probable  supply  for  delivery  next  fall.  If  you  use  Bermuda 
Onion  seed  in  quantities  of  one  pound  or  over  we  would  earnestly  advise  you  to  place  your  order  with  us  now  for  fall  delivery. 

The  present  indications  are  for  another  short  onion  seed  crop  of  the  Bermuda  varieties.  In  filling  orders  for  Bermuda  Onion  seed 
these  orders  booked  in  advance  will  have  the  preference,  and  if  you  use  Bermuda  Onion  seed  in  quantities  of  one  pound  or  over  it  will 
certainly  be  to  your  advantage  to  place  your  order  now. 

On  these  advance  booked  orders  no  money  need  be  paid  now.  Just  write  us  stating  what  quantity  of  seed  you  want  and  we  will 
place  your  order  on  our  books.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  ready  for  delivery  next  August  we  will  notify  you  when  to  send  in  money  to 
cover  the  order.  All  that  is  necessary  now  is  for  you  to  write  us  the  number  of  pounds  you  want  either  of  White  or  Red. 

On  Crystal  Wax  Bermuda  we  have  already  booked  orders  for  as  much  as  we  feel  safe  in  doing.  We  can,  however,  book  orders 
for  Bermuda  White  (also  known  as  vellow  Bermuda)  at  .$2.2.5  ner  nound:  Bermuda  Red  at  $2.25  per  pound. 


//.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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Hastings’  Three  Globe  Onions 

3  Large  Packets,  White,  Yellow,  Dark  Red,  25  Gents 

There  are  thousands  of  gardeners  all 
through  the  South  that  have  wanted  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  large,  qtiick- 
growing  and  long-keeping  globe-sh;i|icd 
onion;  a  variety  that  could  be  grown 
from  seed  the  first  year  without  the  use 
of  sets.  In  our  Three  Globe  Onions 
we  have  something  that  is  justwhiitis 
wanted  for  spring  planting  in  ail  the. 

Southern  States  except  Florida.  Our 
Globe  Onions  are  perfection  in  looks 
and  lo'ig-keeping  qualities,  and  are 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  South.  They 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  something 
entirely  distinct  from  any  other  variety 
listed  by  us.  We  recommend  them  to 
every  gardener  for  spring  planting.  They 
will  give  you  entire  sati-faction  both  in 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  crop,  and 
their  beautiful  waxy  appearance  brings 
the  top  price  in  the  market  if  you  sell 
them.  One  larfie  pacbet  each  of  our 
three  bill  Globe  varieties.  Snow 
White,  Yellow  and  Dark  Red,  for 

cents,  postpaid. 

Hastings’  White  Globe 
Hastings’  Yellow  Globe 
Hastings’  Red  Globe 

These  three  onions  are  alike  except 
in  color.  They  are  all  extra  large  and  of 
fine  shape  and  form.  For  long  keeping 
in  perfect  condition  they  are  only  e.\- 
celled  by  Australian  Brown.  They  are 
favorites  in  every  market,  their  fine’form 
and  handsome  waxy  appearance  mak¬ 
ing  them  sell  on  sight.  Our  illustration 
gives  you  a  perfect  idea  of  the  regular 
form  and  shape  of  all  three  varieties. 

One  packet  ot  each  of  these  three  va¬ 
rieties  will  produce  enough  onions  to 
sup'dy  a  large  f  mily  for  a  year. 

Each  Variety — Bkt.,  tO  cts.;  ^  oz. . 

15  cts.;  oz.,  25  cts.;  lb.,  75  cts.;  lb.,  J2.5'J; 
postpaid. 

Australian  Brown 

One  of  our  most  popular  varieties 
for  spring  planting  in  theSouth.  It  is  of 
neat, round  shape,  medium  size  withskin 
adeep,  amber  brown  color, dist  net  from 
nil  other  onions.  Packet,  5  cents:  ounce, 

15  cents;  >4  pound,  50  cents;  pound,  gl. 50; 
postpaid. 

Extra  Early  Red  fhe‘\rethers° 

field.  Pkt.,5c.;oz.,15c.;^lb.,50c.;  lb..S1.50.  One  of  Hastings*  Globe  Onions  Grown  T'rom  Seed 


Large  Red  Wethersfield  foVS&ViSaS”” 

from  seed,  almost  round,  large  size,  deep  red  color  and  keeps  well.  Pkt., 
6  cts.;  ounce,  15  cts.;  ‘4  pound,  60  cts.;  pound,  *1.50. 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers  t1ifmo‘lrd^esBawe!^M®ex^ 

cellent  keeper  and  very  productive.  Packet,  6  cents;  ounce,  15  cents; 
pound,  50  cents;  pound,  *1.60. 


TTi-nlvv  Small,  pure  white,  round  pick- 

-LiXird  n<ariy  XJcineiia  variety,  1  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Packet,  6  cents;  ounce,  15  cents,  ounce,  25  cents;  ^  pound, 
75  cents. 

Giant  White  Tripoli  ,m“re’^  whu"‘mud 

onion.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  16  cents;  ounce,  25  cents;  4  pound, 
70  cents.  -  — 


IVf’siTnknk-ki^'li  Inamense  white  Italian  variety.  Single  bulb' 

.Oliver  weigh  from  2  to  4  pounds,  with  good  cultivation,  is 

admirably  adapted  to  the  Gulf  States.  Skin  is  silvery  white,  flesh  is  pure  white,  and  so  mild  that 
they  can  be  eaten  raw  like  an  apple.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  16  cents;  ounce,  26  cents;  Yi  pound, 
75  cents;  pound, *2.75.  _ _ _  _ _  .  ao. 


, ring  wrinkled  varieties  greatly  improved  by 
tall.  Immensely  productive,  bearing  from  25 
each  vine.  Has  that  excellent  sugary  flavor  so 
crop  this  year  almost  an  entire  failure.  Pkt.,  10c.; 
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Garden  or 
English  Peas 
Far  Spring 
Planting  in 
the  Snuth 


Prices  Include  Post¬ 
age  Prepaid  by  Pack* 
ets.  Pints  and  Quarts. 
Pecks  and  Pushels  by 
Pxpress  or  Freit^ht  at 
Purchaser’s  Fxpense 


Seed  Peas  A^ain  Short 

For  the  third  year  in  succession  we  have  a  partial 
failure  in  seed  crops  of  peas  and  in  many  varieties 
1911  was  the  worst  of  the  three.  The  country  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  positive  famine  in  seed  of  Garden  or 
English  Peas.  Many  of  the  most  popular  varieties  only 
turned  out  from  15%  to  20'^  of  a  crop.  Under  these 
conditions  prices  are  higher  than  we  like  to  see,  but 
until  nature  gives  us  something  better  than  extreme 
heat  and  drought  at  the  critical  time  in  the  crop  peas 
will  be  scarce  and  high  prices  will  rule. 


1^  The  small,  extra  early,  round-seeded  varieties  ean  be  planted 

xjUltlirC  very  early,  as  it  takes  a  hard  freeze  to  kill  them.'  In  this  latitude 
(Atianta)  begin  sowing  early  in  January  and  sow  at  intervals  of  lOdays  or  2 
weeks  until  March  15th.  After  that  date  it  is  advisable  to  sow  only  the  taller 
growing  varieties  with  wrinkled  seed.  The  wrinkled  varieties  must  not  be 
pla.nted  in  this  section  until  the  ground  begins  to  get  warm.  The  wrinkled  peas 
rot  without  germinating  in  cold  ground.  In  the  lower  South  and  along  the  Gull 
'  all  varieties  can  be  planted  all  through  the  winter  months.  Tlie  extra  earlles 
should  be  sown  in  drills  thickly,  1  quart  of  seed  to  each  ICO  feet,  and  covered 
about  2  inches.  As  soon  as  the  weather  warms  up  they  will  make  rapid  growth. 
They  should  be  kept  cultivated  clean;  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  bloom  the 
earth  should  be  worked  up  to  them.  Be  sure  and  make  succession  sowings  every 
2  weeks  to  keep  up  your  supply  until  the  longer 
bearing  sorts  come  in.  None  of  the  heavy  bearers 
sliould  be  planted  until  the  soil  warms,  usually  in 
Marcli.  V'arieties  like  Bliss’  Everbearing  and  Home 
Delight  can  be  planted  in  double  rows  6  inches 
apart  and  run  together,  leaving  2  feet  between  the 
double  rows.  Being  rather  stiff  they  will  support 
each  otlier,  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of 
“brushing”  or  “staking.”  Varieties  like  Telephone, 
the  Marrowfats  and  Champion  of  England  must  be 
“bruslioil.” 

While  it  is  customary  to  only  cover  pe.as  2  to  3 
inches  deep,  yet  if  extra  long  bearing  is  wanted  it 
will  be  well  to  open  up  drills  6  Inches  deep,  plant 
seed  at  bottom  of  drill,  cover  2  inches,  and  as  the 
plants  grow  keep  tilling  in  until  the  ground  is  level. 

It  will  take  them  a  little  longer  to  come  into  bear¬ 
ing  this  way,  but  you  get  nearly  double  the  crop 
when  planted  deep. 

In  manuring  for  peas  fresh  manure  sho\ild  be 
■pplied  the  previous  fall,  as  fresh  manure  put  on  at 
'luting  time  makes  a  rank  growth  of  vine  and  few 
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Hastings’  Extra  Early  Surprise  Peas  wHnk‘ild®pea  belfs 

them  all  for  combining  earliness,  quantity  and  most  aelicious  eating  quality  in  one  variety.  A  true 
wrinkled  variety  that  ranks  with  the  earliest;  vines  grow  20  to  24  Inches  high  and  require  no 
brushing  or  staking  if  planted  in  double  rows.  Its  extreme  earliness,  its  delicious  flavor,  sweet¬ 
ness  and  tenderness,  combined  with  extra  heavy  bearing  for  an  extra  early  sort,  makes  it  a  favorite 
with  every  one  who  plants  it.  See  Illustration  on  page  68  showing  exact  size  of  the  pods  and 
crowded  full  of  peas.  If  you  want  early  peas  this  spring  don’t  fail  to  plant  the  Surprise  for  your 
home  use.  It  has  also  developed  into  a  splendid  variety  for  shipping,  many  preferring  it  to  the 
Alaska  for  that  purpose.  Seed  stock  very  scarce.  Packet,  10  cts.;  ^  pint,  20  cts.;  pint,  30  cts.;  quart, 
50  cts.;  postpaid.  Not  prepaid,  peck,  82.25;  bushel,  88.00. 

E ^ ^ *  1* I ^ 'vr  hew  extra  early  wrinkled  pea,  with  itn- 

'JAtlClU®  OI:  X  nJaJJCil.iy  i  Ccl  meuse  pods,  as  large  as  the  Telephone.  Tins 
pea  combines  earliness,  productiveness  and  finest  quality.  It  is  hardy  and  can  be  planted  as  early 
as  any  of  the  smooth  sorts,  growth  from  2  to  2}^  feet  high,  strong  and  vigorous,  very  prolific,  with 
pods  as  large  as  Telephone  and  containing  8  to  10  large  peas  of  the  finest  flavor.  Color  of  the 
shelled  peas  is  a  beautiful  light  green,  which  they  retain  after  being  cooked.  Quality  and  flavor 
is  delicious  and  the  peas  remain  tender  and  sweet  for  a  long  time.  Our  seed  supply  of  this  variety 
is  again  very  short  and  we  can  only  offer  it  in  limited  amounts  thisseason.  Packet,  10  cents;  34  pint, 
20  cents;  pint,  30  cents;  quart,  50  cents;  postpaid.  Peck,  82.25;  bushel,  $8.50. 


extra  early,  dwarf-growing  wrinkled  pea,  similar  to  American 
AxlEll  o  Wonder,  but  one-third  larger  with  the  same  earliness  and  de¬ 

licious  flavor.  The  peas  are  more  closely  packed  in  pods  than  any  other  variety.  This  new  intro¬ 
duction  is  bound  to  supersede  American  Wonder.  Packet,  10  cents’  34  pint,  20  cents;  pint,  30  cents; 
quart,  50  cents;  peck,  $2.25;  bushel,  $8.50. 

■p—^-rnii-iTn  dwarf  wrinkled,  extra  early,  growing  about  15  inches  high,  and  is 

A  Aj-CAll  one  of  the  earliest  for  home  gardens.  Packet,  10  cent,,;  34  pint, 

20  cents;  pint,  30  cents;  quart,  50  cents;  postpaid. 

Philadelphia  Extra  Early  First  and  BCSt,  First  Of  All 

Three  Standard  and  well-known  varfeties  of  extra  early  peas.  Each,  packet,  10  cents;  pint 
15  cents;  pint,  25  cents;  quart,  40  cents;  postpaid.  Peck,  $1.40;  bushel,  $5.00. 


Bliss*  Everbearing  Peas 


Hastings*  Home  Delight  Pea 


Second  Early,  Heavy  Bearers 

T>1*  5  T7  1  •  .  Height  of  vines,  18  inches  to  2  feet.  Pods  3 

r’jVPl*llPn'l*lTI  O  to  lurches  long,  each  pod  containing  6  to  8 
-AA  T  AFAvCAX  AAI^  wrinkled  peas.  Size  of  peas  very  large,  fre¬ 
quently  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  quality  very  fine.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  of  pecnlinr 
branching  character,  forming  as  many  as  ten  stalks  from  a  single  rootstalk.  Theindividual 
branches  are  of  extraordinary  strengih  and  substance,  so  that  when  hilled  up  properly  they 
stand  up  well  without  brushing.  For  continuance  of  bearing  this  variety  is  notable — a 
characteristic  which  gives  it  especial  value  for  late  spring  and  summer  u^e.  After  repeated 
pickings  the  vines  continue  to  be  covered  with  blossoms  and  buds  developing  to  maturity 
in  turn.  The  quality  is  the  best  of  any  pea  known.  A  variety  that  slioiild  be  in  every  garden. 
Packet,  10  cents;  34  pint,  20  cents;  pint,  30  cents;  quart,  50  cents;  peck,  $2.25;  bushel,  $8.00. 


Hastings’  Mammoth  Podded  Pea  ?amii?Ti“iieof  p^mj^iu 

addition  to  being  a  heavy  bearer  of  peas  of  the  most  delicious  flavor.  It  grows  when  staked 
or  bushed  from  3  to  4  feet  high.  Foliage,  pod  and  vine  are  of  rich  dark  green  color,  showing 
vigor  and  ratud  healthy  growth.  Pods  are  closely  crowded  with  large  peas  of  veryfi'  e 
flaviT.  In  maturity  this  comes  in  just  about  the  same  as  Telephone,  making  it  asidendid 
variety  to  follow  such  varieties  as  Everbearing  and  Home  Delight.  Its  heavy  cropping 
qualities  and  delicious  flavor  will  make  it  a  favorite  wherever  planted.  Packet,  lU  cents; 
34  pint,  20  cents;  pint,  30  cents;  quart,  50  cents;  postpaid. 


Hastings’  Home  Delight  Peas 

Has  been  planted  by  thousands  of  our  customers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  16  years  with  most  satisfactory  results.  By  far 
the  best  and  earliest  bearer  of  the  second  early  or  heavy 
bearing  peas.  A  strong,  vigorous  grower,  coming  in  right 
after  the  extra  early  sorts,  and  while  it  is  enormously  pro¬ 
ductive,  still  it  is  of  such  stiff,  stocky  growth  that  it  can  be 
easily  grown  without  brushing  when  planted  in  double 
rows  6  to  8  inches  apart,  the  rows  running  together  as  soon 
as  they  are  high  enough.  In  sweetness  and  tenderness  it  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  variety.  Pkt.,  10c.;  34  pt.,15c.; 
pt.,  25c.;  qt., 45c.;  postpaid.  Not  prepaid,  pk.,f 2.00;  bu.,  $7.00. 


Hastings’  Improved  Telephone  Peas 

One  of  the  best  tall-growing  wrinkled  varieties  greatly  improved  by 
us.  Grows  from  5  to  6  feet  tall.  Immensely  productive,  bearing  from  25 
to  30  extra  large  pods  to  each  vine.  Has  that  excellent  sugary  flavor  so 
desirable  in  peas.  Seed  crop  this  year  almost  an  entire  failure.  Pkt.,  lOc.; 
34  pint,  20o.;  pint,  30c.;  quart,  5Cc.;  postpaid.  Peck ,  ?2.2o;  bushel,  $8.50. 

Black  Eye  Marrowfat  sTrong^gro^ving^^L'S 
Large  White  Marrowfat  nrVshld^o^^given'sup® 

port.  Each,  packet,  10  cents;  34  pint,  15  cents;  pint,  25  cents;  quart,  45 
cents;  postpaid.  Peck,  $1.5  ;  bushel,  $5.76. 

Champion  of  England  ?av“!’  hlavy^^befr^'cl- 

finest  quality.  Wrinkled  seed.  Packet,  10  cents;  34  pint, 15  cents;  pint, 
25  cents;  quart,  45  cents;  peck,  $1.40;  bushel,  $5.00. 


Don’t  Forget  to  Send  25  Cents  for  the  Southern  Ruralist  for  One  Year 


What  Pleased  Planters  Say 

R.  C.  Gardner,  of  Blount,  Co.,  writes  us:  “Ihave 
-^^■aiAtlAEia  been  buying  satisfactory  seeds  of  you  for  16  years.” 

“Please  send  me  new  catalogue.  I  want  to 
-hvXA»»X»»ippA  get  all  my  seeds  from  you,  They  are  the  best 
that  I  can  get.” — W.  T.  Mitchell.  Covington  Co. 

ft  Everett,  Madison  Co.,  says:  “I  have  been 

VAtJOrgAa  planting  your  seeds  for  6  years.  I  receive  more  seeds 
for  less  money  from  you  than  from  any  other  seedsman.” 

TTci-vsi  c  have  sent  orders  to  Manic,  Burpee,  Henderson,  Eield 
-A  CXa»  and  others,  all  good  seedsmen  as  you  know,  but  none 
give  better  satisfaction  than  Hastings’.”  W.  P.  Carraway,  Brown  Co. 

“My  neighbors  are  learning  the  value 
•7-J4AA11AI  AD<AA  AIAAAI.<A  of  good  seed  from  my  plantings  of  seed 
from  you.”— Henry  Crenshaw,  Oconee  Co. 

X  _  „  “I  have  tried  six  different  seedsmen.  I  get  best 

-■-^“IAA»ltlXE«A  results  from  your  seeds'.”  E.  E.  Garrison,  Cata¬ 
houla  Parish. 


Small  Orders— W e  Like  Them 

There  are  thousands  of  seed  planters  ■who  think  that  a  10  to  50  cent 
seed  order  is  too  small  to  send.  It’s  not.  We  are  glad  to  have  your 
order,  no  matter  how  small  and  the  better  results  in  your  garden  make 
it  worth  while  for  you  to  send  to  us.  Remember,  there  is  no  order 
small  or  large  that  is  not  welcome  at  HASTINGS’. 
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H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Hastings’  Maine  Grown  Seed  Potatoes 

Hardiest,  Most  Vigorons  and  Productive  of  All  Seed  Potatoes 


Bliss*  Bed  Triumph,  The  Profitable  Potato 


We  sell  none  but  best  Maine  grown  seed  potatoes  in  full  size 
barrels  containing  165  pounds  ( 11  pecks).  They  are  honest  pota¬ 
toes  in  honest  size  barrels.  We  don’t  ship  barrel  lots  in  sacks. 
During  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March  every  barrelis 
carefully  lined  with  paper  to  prevent  freezing.  Every  care  is  taken 
so  that  your  seed  potatoes  will  reach  you  in  first-class  condition. 
Now  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  this;  it’s  just  the  HASTINGS 
way  of  doing  everything  in  connection  with  the  seed  business. 

Now  just  a  few  words  about  this  whole  seed  potato  business. 
There  is  a  whole  lot  of  humbug  aboutit.  The  bulk  of  the  so- 
called  seed  potatoes  are  distributed  through  produce  dealers  to  mer¬ 
chants  and  usually  at  a  comparatively  low  price.  Hardly  one  barrel 
or  sack  of  potatoes  in  a  thousand  that  is  sold  in  the  South  has  had 
the  care  in  growing  that  seed  potatoes  ought  to  have,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  of  the  yields  in  the  South  are  small. 

N o  less  an  authority  than  the  Director  of  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station,  in  an  address  before  the  American  Seed  1  rade  Association, 
made  the  plain  statement  that  very  few  potatoes  shipped  from 
Maine  had  anything  more  than  ordinary  farm  handling  in  growing 
the  crop  and  thatlittle  effort  haa  been  made  to  keep  potatoes  up  to 
the  standard  that  seed  potatoes  should  have. 

Don’t  think  that  because  a  potato  comes  from  Maine  it’s  all 
right.  There  are  so-called  seed  potatoes,  coming  out  of  Maine 
every  year  that  we  would  not  accept  as  a  gift  if  we  had  to  sell  them 
under  our  own  name. 

It  is  our  constant  effort  to  furnish  you  the  very  best  that  Maine 
produces  in  seed  potatoes  in  full-sized  barrels.  We  do  not  sellthe 
usual  10-peck,  150  pounds  to  the  barrel  or  sack,  that  is  commonly 
on  the  market,  a  dishonest  short  measure,  cut-price  barrel  or  sack. 
If  you  buy  from  us  you  get  full  measure  and  right  quality. 


^  TTk  -|  •  ■■  The  most  valuable 

JdIiss  Ked  Iriumpli  potato  for  the  south. 

^  We  sell  five  times  as 
many  Triumphs  as  all  the  others  combined.  It’s  adapted  to  all  parts 
of  the  South,  from  Kentucky  to  Florida,  from  the  Carolinas  to 
Arizona.  It’s  an  extra  early  and  with  our  pure  Maine-grown  seed 
stock  it’s  the  surest  producer  of  any,  while  its  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  when  first  dug  makes  it  a  ready  seller  at  top  prices  on  any 
market.  It  withstands  heat  and  drought  to  a  wonderful  degree  and 
makes  a  good  crop  when  other  varieties  burn  up  and  make  nothing- 
Vines  are  smaller  than  other  varieties,  the  strength  of  the  plant  go¬ 
ing  into  making  potatoes  rather  than  into  the  vine.  This  is  the  right, 
potato  for  you  to  plant  if  you  want  an  extra  early  and  sure  cropping 
potato  of  the  very  best  quality.  It  will  give  you  entire  satisfaction 
Peck,  60  cents;  bushel,  $2.00.  Barrel  prices  of  potatoes  change 
usually  advancing  later  in  the  season.  Present  prices  (January  and 
February  shipment),  per  barrel,  about  $4.25.  Write  for  market 
prices. 


T  •  ,  ^  KVvl  We  have  been  growing  Irish  Cobbler  and  we 

kriSU  \jODDl©r  j(  jj,  shape  it’s  much  like  Triumph; 
color  of  skin  a  creamy  white  slightly  netted  with  lighter  color. 
Cooks  quickly,  is  almost  pure  white,  mealy,  but  not  too  dry.  A. 
good  shipper  and  good  keeper  for  home  use  and  nearby  market. 
Peck,  60  cents;  bushel,  $2.00;  full  size  barrel,  165  pounds  of  pota¬ 
toes,  January  and  February  shipment,  $4.50. 


Killing  Potato  Bugs 


The  safest,  surest  remedy  is  “Bug  Death.’’ 
(Pee  page  6G. ) 


J 


Irish  Cobbler  Potato,  a  "White  Skinned  Potato 


Improved  Early  Hose 

An  Improvement  on  the  old-time  Early  Rose.  Peek,  60  ots.;  tushel, 
$2.00;  per  barrel,  January  and  February,  about  $4.25. 


Beauty  of  Hebron,  Burbank,  Peerless  and  White  Triumph 

These  varieties  carried  in  stock  during  planting  season.  Pk.,  60o.;bu., 
S2.00,  per  barrel,  January  and  February  shipment,  about84.25. 


Write  for  Potato  Prices 

It  is  impossible  to  make  exact  prices 
on  potatoes  to  hold  during  the  entire 
season,  as  the  prices  change  almost 
daily.  When  ready  to  buy  (barrel  lots 
or  over)  write  us  just  what  you  want 
in  variety  and  number  of  barrels. 
Quality  and  prices  will  be  right. 


“An  Extra  Hand  on  Yonr  Farm” 

Do  you  want  one?  One  of  our  customers  after  reading  the  Southern  Ruralist  for 
a  year  wrote  us  that  it  was  worth  “an  extra  hand  on  his  farm.’’  Through  it  he  had 
been  able  to  learn  how  other  farmers  were  doing  things  with  less  labor  and  expense 
than  he  had  and  doing  it  better.  The  Ruralist  costs  you  through  us  25  cents  per  year, 
just  half  price,  with  your  money  back  at  the  end  of  three  months  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Just  enclose  25  cents  with  your  seed  order  for  the  Ruralist  for  one  year. 


H.  G.  Hasti  ngs  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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PEPPERS 


CULTITRE— Pepper  seed  will  notgermlnate  freely 
in  a  temperature  of  less  than  65  degrees.  This 
necessitates  sowing  seeds  In  hot  beds  or  boxes 


placed  In  warm, sunny  situations  from  January  1st 
to  April  1st  In  most  parts  of  the  South.  When  plants  have  six  leaves  transplant  to  other 
beds  oi  boxes  till  all  danger  of  frost  Is  past  and  the  soil  is  warm,  when  they  may  be  set 
in  the  open  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and  11  to  16  inches  apart  In  a  row.  As  they  begin  to 
bear  draw  the  earth  up  around  the  stems.  Sow  sweet  peppers  also  In  July  In  Florida  for 
a  fall  shipping  crop.  One  ounce  of  seed  makes  about  1,000  plants  In  spring  planting. 


Hastings’  Mixed  Peppers 


Almost  all  home  gardeners  want  both 
sweet  and  hot  peppers  in  their  gar- 
_  _  dens.  With  this  In  view  we  have 

made  up  a  mixture  of  all  varieties  catalogued  by  us,  hot  and  sweet,  large  and  small.  This  mixture 
gives  you  some  of  every  kind  in  your  garden,  just  what  you  need  for  all  purposes.  In  no  other  way 
can  you  get  so  large  and  useful  an  assortment  of  peppers  as  in  our  packets  of  Mixed  Peppers.  We 
sell  thousands  upon  thousands  of  packets  of  Mixed  Peppers  every  year.  1  his  mixture  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  every  order  of  seeds  for  the  home  garden  in  'the  South.  Packets,  10  cents; 
3  packets,  25  cents. 


Onr  Chinese  Giant  Pepper — One-half  Natural  Size 


Mixed  Peppers 


E'Tlintxsfx  ErinTlf  The  monster  of  the  pepperfamlly.  Single 
VJlllllCSC  WldllL  specimens  of  Chinese  Giant  have  been 
grown  weighing  18  ounces.  The  plants  are  of  strong,  stocky ,  bushy 
atid  erect  growth;  growing  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  and  are  very  )iro- 
lific,  setting  3  to  4  extra  large  fruits  at  the  base  which  ripen  while  a 
second  crop  is  setting  o:i  the  branches.  Fruit  is  much  larger  than  Ruby  King,  almost  square 
in  shape,  while  the  llesh  is  very  thick.  In  flavor  it  is  very  mild  and  entirely  free  from  any 
fiery  taste.  Our  illustration  shows  about  half  the  na’ural  size  of  the  average  fruits.  Packet, 
10  cents;  ounce,  30  cents;  ounce,  50  cents;  %  pound,  SI. 40;  pound,  S5.00. 


Rpn  llnill  Oneoftbe  smallest,  hottest  and  most  prolific  of 
vJlllH  pepper  family  and  a  splendid  variety  for  tho^e  w 
hot  pepper  for  either  seasoning  or  pepper  sauce.  "  •  -  - 

16  cents;  ounce,  25  cents; pound,  75  cents. 


all  the 
anting  a 
Pacxet,  5  cents;  ounce, 


Ruby  King  Sweet  Peppers  Peading  v^a® 

rietles  of  sweet  peppers  for  home  use  and  very  largely 
grown  by  market  gardeners  for  shipping.  A  very  vigor¬ 
ous  grower  with  large,  sweet,  mild  fruits.  A  close 
favorite  with  the  Bell  or  Bull  Nose,  slightly  larger  and 
much  sweeter  and  milder.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce, 
15  cents;  ounce,  25  cents;  pound,  65  cents;  pound, 
@2.00. 

T  Riill  rvr  1^1111  Nnco  The  standard  large  size, sweet 

l^arge  iseu  or  l>mi  iiose  flavored  variety  both  for  home 
use,  market  and  shipping  to  Northern  markets  from  Florida,  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Texas.  It  is  sweet  and  has  a  very  mild  flavor;  is  compara¬ 
tively  early  and  very  prolific.  Fruits  3  to  33^  Inches  long  and  2  to  3 
inches  across  thg  shoulder.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  15  cents;  ounce, 
25  cents;  *4  poun'd,  60  cents;  pound,  81.75. 


Hastings’  Golden  Prize  Pepper  riety.  ’  Sweet  and  mild  flavor,  in 

some  places  eaten  like  an  apple  for  warding  off  malarial  influences.  It  is  said  to  cure  chills 
and  fever.  A  valuable  variety  for  the  family  garden.  Packet,  10  cents;  ounce,  2a  cents; 
%  pound ,  85  cents;  pound,  83.00.' 


Procopp’s  Giant 


This  is  a  giant  of  the  pepper  family  in  the  size  of  the  fruits.  In 

_  height  of  vine  it  is  similar  to  Ruby  King.  The  fruit  is  extra 

afrge — being  6  to  6  inches  in  length  and  3  inches  across  at  the  shoulder,  t'olor 
lo  fruit  i  s  glossy  scarlet  and  the  flavor  is  mild  and  sweet.  Packet,  5  cts.; 

oun  ce ,  20  cts. ;  ounce,  35  cts. ;  pound ,  §1.00;  pound ,  83.60. 


Long  Cayenne 

Another  of  the  hot,  pungent 
varieties  but  of  much  larger 
size  than  the  Red  Chill.  Pkt., 
5c.;  34  oz.,  15c.;  oz.,  25c  ;  '4  lb., 
75c. 


"AS-  ■if’ 

Hastings’  Golden  PrizePeppor 


Why  Don’t  You 
Do  It  Today 

We  mean  that  seed 
order  from  this  cata¬ 
logue.  You  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  sitting  down 
aid  making  out  your 
order  for  seeds  now. 
Thousands  put  it  o  f  f 
every  year  until  they 
think  it  is  too  late,  then 
plant  “box  seed”  from 
the  store  and  have  more 
or  less  of  a  failure  in  the 
garden.  Make  out  your 
order  now,  send  it  with¬ 
out  d  elay  and  make  sure 
of  right  seeds  for  your 
garden. 
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H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Hastings’  Big 

Jumbo  Pumpkin 

Do  you  want  to  grow  the  big¬ 
gest  pumpkin  in  your  county? 
Ifso,  our  Jumbo  is  the  variety 
to  do  it  with.  The  pumpkin 
from  which  our  engraving  was 
made  weighed  220  jiounds.  It  is 
nothing  to  grow  them  weighing 
from  100  to  125  pounds  on  un¬ 
fertilized  ground.  Under  good 
cultivation  it’s  a  monster,  in 
quality  it  is  good,  considering 
the  size.  Flesh  is  a  bright  gold¬ 
en  yellow  and  fine  grained.  A 
good  yielder  and  keeps  well  if 
liandied  carefully  in  gathering. 
I'acket.  10  cents;onnce.  15  cents; 
■4  pound,  40  cents;  pound,  81.25’ 

Improved  Green 
Striped  Gashaw 

A  great  improvement  on  the 
old  time  Yellow  Cashaw.  The 
pumpkins  are  much  finer  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  being  a  distinct  mot 
tied  green  striped  with  white. 
Flesh  is  a  rich  yellow  color; 
solid,  fine  grained,  very  thick. 
Sweet  and  most  excellent  for 
both  pies  and  baking.  They  are 
very  hardy,  bugs  seldom  bother¬ 
ing  them.  Can  be  grown  among 
the  corn  and  makes  heavier 
yields  than  the  old  Yellow  Ca- 
shnw  and  is  better  forstock  feed¬ 
ing.  l’kt.,6cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.;  % 
lb.,  30  cts.;  lb.,  $1.00. 

Large  Cheese  umela- 

vorite  and  a  good  variety. 
Bright  orange, line  grained.  Pkl., 
5c.;  oz.,  10c.,  1-4  lb., 2Uc.;  lb.,  65c. 

OUR  RIGHT  SEEDS 

MAKE  BIG  CROPS 


Pumpkins 


They  ought  to  be  grown  largely  on  every  farm  In  the  South- 
Many  sorts  are  splendid  for  pies  and  baking;  others  make  a 
splendid  feed  forstock  during  the  winter  months.  This  is  a 

_  neglected  crop  in  the  South  now.  but  should  be  more  largely 

grown.  They  are  easily  sold  in  the  towns  and  cities  when  not  wanted  for  use  on  the  farm. 
Plant  pumpkins  on  the  farm  in  1912 — it  will  pay  you. 

CULTURE — Usually  grown  in  corn-fields,  but  if  grown  as  a  separate  crop,  seed  should  be 
planted  in  hills  3  to  10  feet  apart  each  way  after  weather  and  soil  get  warm.  Hoe  often  till  vines 
begin  to  run.  When  leaves  die  cut  the  pumpkins  from  vine,  leaving  3  to  4  inches  of  stem  at¬ 
tached  and  store  in  a  dry  place.  Handle  carefully  and  avoid  bruising.  Use  1  ounce  of  seed  to 
20  hills  of  most  varieties;  3  to  4  pounds  per  acre. 

Japanese  Pie  Pumpkin 

A  distinct  Japanese  variety,  adapted  to  all 
p  arts  of  the  South.  Our  engraving  shows  the 
exact  shape  of  this  variety.  It  is  very  meaty 
and  solid  and  in  general  appearance  greatly 
resembles  the  Cashaw,  but  is  earlier  and 
usually  larger.  Meat  is  rather  free  from 
water  and  is  easily  cut  ami  dried  if  desired. 

Pkt.,  5o.;  oz.,  luc.;  jzi  lb.,  35c.;  lb.,  $1.00. 

Tennessee  Sweet  Potato 

Pear-shaped  and  a  little  ribbed;  color 
creamy  white,  sometimes  striped  with  green. 

Is  hardy,  productive,  and  keeps  till  late 
spring.  Looks  like  sweet  potato  when  cooked 
but  has  a  much  more  delicious  taste.  I’kt., 

5o.;  oz.,  10c.;  ^  25c.;  lb.,  80c. 

Su^ar  or  Sweet 

the  celebrated  p>umpkin  pie  is  made;  also 
first-class  for  baking.  It  is  small,  being  from 
10  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  but  its  quality  is 
of  the  finest.  It  is  most  prolific  and  cannot 
be  excelled  as  a  table  variety.  Bkt.,  oc. ;  oz., 

10c.,  A  lb.,  25c.;  lb.,  75c. 

Southern  Field  Jicq®  ol^umpklm 

A  strong,  vigorous  grower  aud  very  proliltc. 

Pkt..  5c.:  oz.,  10c.;.  lb.,  -Oc.;  lb.,  (iOc.; 

postpaid.  Sweet  or  Su^ar  Pumpkin. 


Slastinf^s’  Jumbo  Pumpkin,  The  fiiggest  Pumpkin  of  AH 
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HASTINGS’  SELECT  RADISH  SEED 

These  Prices  Include  Postage  Paid  By  Us 


Piiltiinn  radi'hes  require  a  rich,  loose, 

lllllllll  n  soil,  so  that  they  can  be  grown  quickly, 

uuiiui  u  Xhe  crisp,  tender  tles'h  of  early  radishes  de¬ 
pends  almost  entirely  on  rapid  growth.  Successive  plant¬ 
ings  should  be  made  every  10  days  or  two  weeks  to  keep  up 
a  continuous  supply  of  crisp  and  tender  radishes.  For 
early  use  plant  the  round  or  button  radishes  and  olive¬ 
shaped  as  early  as  ground  can  be  worked  in  spring.  Plant¬ 
ings  of  these  extra  early  sorts  maybe  continued  for  six 
weeks.  After  that  use  the  long  and  half-long  varieties,  as 
they  root  much  deeper  and  resist  heat  and  drought  better. 
What  are  known  as  winter  radishes  should  be  sown  in 
August  and  September.  All  radishes  should  be  sown  thinly 
in  drills  one  foot  apart,  covered  inch  and  kept  clear  (if 
grass  and  weeds.  Our  radish  seed  is  of  the  be  t.  all  being 
grown  from  carefully  selected  and  transplanted  roots. 

Hastings’  Early  Long  Scarlet 

The  most  popular  of  all  radishes  in  the  South  for  gen¬ 
eral  garden  use  and  market.  Our  illustration  shows  the 
remarkable  regulaiity  and  the  fine  shape  of  our  strain  of 
this  variety.  Flesh  is  very  crisp  and  tender  and  when 
grown  rapidly,  as  all  radishes  should  be,  it  is  free  from  all 
pungent  taste.  Pkt.,  5c.:  oz.,  10c.;  J^lb.,20c.;lb.,  60c.;  postpaid. 
10  lbs.,  §4.50;  not  prepaid. 

Long  White  Vienna  or  Lady  Finger 

One  of  the  finest  long  white  radi.shes  in  cultivation.  It 
Is  almost  Identical  with  Long  Scarlet,  except  in  color. 
Beautiful  shape;  skin  and  flesh  pure  white,  crisp,  tender 
and  of  a  quick  growth.  Pkt.,  5c.;  oz.,  10c.;  lb.,20c.,  lb.,  60c. 

Long  White  Icicle  Radish 

Excellent  and  profitable;  a  new  and  distinct  sort;  ready 
for  use  as  soon  as  Hastings’  Early  Long  Scarlet,  but  has 
fewer  leaves.  Admirable  alike  for  open  air  and  under 
glass.  The  Icicle  radish  Is  perfectly  white  in  color,  and 
long,  slender  and  tapering  in  shape.  It  quickly  grows  to 
market  size.  Is  crisp  and  brittle,  and  of  mild,  sweet  fl  vor. 
A  fine  variety  for  both  market  and  home  gardeners  w'ho 
want  an  early,  long,  white  radish.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  10  cts.; 
%  lb.,  20  cts.;'lb.,  60  cts.  10  lbs.,  not  prepaid,  $4.50. 

Chartier  or  Improved  Sheppard 

Grows  to  a  large  size,  but  not  very  uniform  in  shape. 
Red  at  the  top,  pink  in  the  middle,  white  at  the  tips;  hand¬ 
some  appearance  when  pulled  at  the  right  time.  Pkt.,  5e.; 
oz.,  10c.;  lb.,  20c.;  lb., 60c. 

Wood’s  Early  Frame 

Similar  to  the  Long  Scarlet,  but  earlier.  Shorter  and 
broader,  more  brilliant  color  and  better  for  forcing  and 
market.  Pkt.,  5c.;  oz.,  10c.;  lb.,  20o.;  lb.,  60c. 

White  Strashurg 

Oblong,  tapering  shape;  skin  and  flesh  are  pure  white, 
firm,  brittle  and  tender,  retaining  its  crispness  even  when 
the  roots  are  old  and  large.  The  best  for  summer  use.  An 
excellent  family  or  market  variety.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce, 
10  cents;  ^  pound,  20  cents;  pound,  65  cents. 


Hastings’  Glass  Radish 


After  we  introduced  this  radish 
several  years  ago  it  was  named  “Cin¬ 
cinnati  Market  Radish”  by  a  North¬ 
ern  seed  house  and  is  generally  cata¬ 
logued  by  Northern  houses  under 
that  name.  We  consider  it  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  long  red  or  pink 
radishes.  It  is  of  bright  pink  color 
with  white  tips;  very  regular  and 
uniform  in  size  and  shape.  Pkt.,  5c.; 
oz.,  10c.;  '4  lb.,  20c.;  lb.,  60c.;  post¬ 
paid.  10  lbs.,  not  prepaid,  $4.50. 


Hastings’  Early  Long  Scarlet 


Long  White  Icicle 


Hastings’  Glass  Radish 


OET  SOME  OF  OUR  FLOWER  SEED  FREE 

You  will  always  feel  better  and  happier  if  flowers  are  growing  around 
the  home.  We  always  do  our  part  by  giving  one  or  more  packets  free 
with  every  order.  (See  Flower  Seed  Offer  in  colors  on  2nd  page  of  cover  ) 
Just  give  HASTINGS’  SEEDS  of  all  kinds  a  chance  this  year.  It  will 
always  pay  you  to  plant  the  best,  and  HASTINGS*  are  the  best. 
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1-,1-iAlso  known  as 

l\osy  «em  Kadisn  white  Tijjped 

Scarlet  Ball.  This  is  the  favorite  among  our 
market  gardeners  for  forcing  as  well  as  for 
open  ground  growth.  We  have  seen  it  ready 
fv)r  market  here  near  Atlanta  in  elghieen 
days  from  tlie  time  seed  was  sown.  Also 
very  desirable  for  home  gardens,  being  al¬ 
most  identical  with  our  Scarlet  liutton  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  white  shading  at  base  of  the  root. 
One  of  the  earliest  varieties.  Globe-sha)ied, 
with  rich  deep  scarlet  top,  shading  to  pure 
white  at  the  bottom.  Very  tender  and  crisp, 
never  becoming  pithy  until  very  old.  I'kt., 
5c.;  ounce,  10c.;  ^  pound.  20c.;  pound,  (iOc. 
10  pounds,  not  prepaid,  84.50. 


Scarlet  Button  Radish 


A  favorite  extra  early  variety  of  round 
form  (  nd  deep  scarlet  skin.  Very  mild  In 
flavor,  crisp  and  tender.  Short,  narrow 
leaves,  making  a  very  small  top.  Packet,  5 
cent  ;  ounce,  10  cents;  ‘  jiound,  20  cents; 
pound.  60  cents;  postpaid. 


Scarlet  Hutton  Uadish 


in  •  rr  i  A  splendid  variety  ot  early  turnip 

viriUlSOn  uiant  radish  of  large  size.  It  is  a  little 
longer  in  shape  than  the  Scarlet  Button,  a  brighter  color 
and  twice  the  size.  It  will  take  the  lead  in  turnip  ladishes. 
It  grows  quickly  and  even  when  it  attains  large  size  itre- 
niains  crisp,  tender  and  of  tine  flavor  to  the  last.  Itwlll 
prove  a  money-maker  for  the  market  gardener,  as  ils 
bright  crimson  color  makes  it  a  seller  on  sight.  Equally  ' 
valuable  for  the  home  garden.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10 
cents;  %  pound,  25  cents;  pound,  70  cents. 


«  D  ^  T,  j  Half  Long  Deep  Scarlet 

Our  Posy  Gem  Kadish  ® 

A  new  radish  sure  to  please  you.  As  shown  by  our  Illustration  it  is  between  Scarlet  Button  and  Early  Long 
Scarlet  in  shape.  In  appearance  it  Is  most  beautiful,  in  market  it  brings  the  highest  prices.  In  color  the  skin  is  a 
brilliant  scarlet  throughout.  Fle^h  is  a  clear  w  hite,  crisp,  tender  and  free  from  the  pungency  so  common  in  many 
radishes.  It  is  an  extra  early  and  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  Atlanta  gardeners  who  have  planted  it.  Packet,  5 
cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  J4  pound,  20  cenls;'pound,  60  cents.  10  pounds,  not  prepaid,  84.50. 

Earliest  Carmine,  French  Hreahfast,  Philadelphia  M^hite  Hox: 

Well-known  varieties.  Each— Packet, 5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  %  pouuu,  20  cents;  pound, 55  cents;  postpaid. 

It  is  8  to  12  inches  long  and 


California  Mammoth  White- 

from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  Pkt.,  5c.;  ounce,  10c.; 
^  pound,  25c.;  pound,  75c. 

White  Spanish  Winter  -Mild  in  flavor.  Ptk.,  5c.;  oz., 
10c.;  ^  lb.,  25c.;  lb.,  75c. 


Black  Spanish  Winter— Black  skin,  but  white  flesh.  Pkt., 
5c.;  ounce,  10c.;  pound, 25c.;  pound,  75c. 

China  Rose  Winter — Bright  rose  color.  Excrllentquality 
and  best  winter  variety.  Pkt.,  5c.;  ounce,  10c.;  pound, 
25c.;  pound,  75c. 


ilASTlISGS’  Mixed  Radishes — One  planting  for  the  entire  season.  P.it.,  5c.  ;<-z.,  10c.,  lb.,  2.5c.;  lb..  75o 

splendid  mixture  of  radishes  has  become  de- 
iTiiAtu  kkauiBllPa  servediy  popular  in  the  past  few  years,  giving,  as  it 
does,  a  succession  of  radishes  ail  through  the  season.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  10  cents; 
pound,  25  cents;  pound,  75  cents. 


The  Mammoth  White  Sandwich  Island  Salsify  or  Vegetable  Oyster 


SALSIFY 


CULTURE  —  Sow  seed  in  early 
spring  in  shallow  drills  18  inches 
apart.  Prepare  good  soil  deeply,  as 
Salsify  is  a  deep  rooter.  Cuitivate 
frequently  and  let  grow  all  summer. 
Sow’  one  ounce  of  seed  to  100  feet  of 
drill. 

Mammoth  Sandwich  Island — 

The  best  white  variety.  Attains  large 
size,  being  twice  the  size  of  the  Long 
White.  In  quality  it  is  much  su¬ 
perior  to  the  other  sorts.  Packet,  10 
cents;  ounce,  15  cents;  pound,  30 
cents;  pound,  81.00. 
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NsPi®  f^h^^fi^shes 

CULTURE— As  squashes  will  not  stand  frcSt  and.cql . 

totll'all'<Saa'g'ej'‘of^fi‘6OT  'tmd  hold' nl^HtS 'are  biWK"lGiyi 

bafeire planting.  vFbrthe  bash  varieties' th'ehniS' Sh'oum'‘be't;Sl‘ee-tb'fbUt'f41et  apai 
One  ot  tiwo  sJJD-velfuls  ot  well  rotted  manure  to  each  hilU,  thoroughly  workted  lnto 
610  IQsq^ds  in  eaclj  hill,  thinning  out  to  one  on  two  plaints' when  theTmigh,  leave; 

Cover  seed  al^out, ope,  ineh.  if  plants,  ar.q,ntt3qlied,gKin$6c|tSv(JpslYtb,eiai  with 
Hoe  iVeqtlehtty ,  keeping-down  wepd-s and  gras§,  hht  dp, npt  'fflstprb  the  plants,  M 
•form’kfeed  thbni  pickea  oft'as  sdon  'as  rhdy^e  readjf  for  use.  'i  jiis  keeps  the  plaSj 
longer.  '■R'upnilngsquashesdor'  fall’ftnd.'-wipter  dSe  'fehbuld'riot  •bdhlHntqd  until  ,1  in 
thisiatlthde.'  'The  hills  Ito#  these  shbWd'mad’g'-’eigltt’to  ten  ’fe'et  aptift."  'Hpe  y-equi 
not  disturb  the  runners.  Seed  required;  1  ounce  to  25  hills;  2  to  3  pouddsliur'al'rb. 

'  -/J- Hastiniis’ 

.ii.iA  decideditmproyement  over  the;  Early 'While  Bush,  betngdoubletheistee-and  more  remlMi 
.  la  shape.  ..;i£a2'ly„iUnilorm  tagrowth  and' prolific.'  Has  a 'beautiful  iclear-'iVhltie  skin  and  flesh, 

,  andgrowB'lO  tO  ikinches  acrosst  Fine  dor  ■family  gardens  and  nearby  markets,  but  too  large  to 
giiiff- for  shipment.  .Packet. 6  centsti  oanee;  iOicaentS;iJ;^  ipOunds  20''«ants;ipouad,  60  cents;  post¬ 
paid.  lb  pounds.not®tepatd(|84h0.- '  lU  .l,t,'.'|i.  .q  ,  in  .  .  .fitiuoii  ■ 


touture, 
\  r> 


lU'ctiitaiand'tif-Ughtcrej^^cplQt^r  Very  popular  variety  fof  fehipin'en'tto’  Nofth- 
,7.'~  ■)  I  eih  puu-ketSifjoip.Rlo 


Rpstin^*  hlammoth  'White  Rush  Sqwasfa'’ 


Rlor.idat.*sWeil:as,bclfag.a'genfiral  fayorite'for  home  gatdeiJerSeyeryvjJefe. 

-  Papket,  6,ets,;  QuncerlO  Otsd  ^^ipound,  20, CIS.;  pouud,  60  cts.  10  pounds,  nof  prep'aid,  ^.59. 

P'a-rlxr  V*»llr»V47-  TtiisVi  Identical  with  Early  White  Bush' except 

Jhariy  i  e^lOW  xsusn.  9quasil  Ineolor,  which  is,  a  , bright  goJdenSfel- 
'Tow',  ’  Phbket,  9 'c’etjts;  ouuc^  Ibbcents;,^  pound,  2b  cents;  pound,  60  cents.  ^  A 

Yellow  Summer  Crookneck  Squash  ofcTookne<,rsVSn 

-  favorltefor  home  and  fnark'et  gardens.  'Fruitsysmall,  of  bright  orange  yellow  color  anafiJaS'B'd 
with  warty  e.vcresoenccs.  Flavor  Very  ficli  and  buttery.  Pkt.,  5cts.;  oz,.  10  cts.;  Id  *b..  ipAits  : 
lb.,  60  cts.;  postpaid.  10  lbs.,  not  prepaid,  84. .50. 


Giant  Snmmer 

Croolrn"ck  Squash|,,j 

(ItWOti 
•/Iqqu. 


Giant 
Summer 
^Grookneck 
Sauash 

'=^'Tn' bur  G’lant  Cfook- 
neck  we  have  a  va- 
-rlety  contaiijinB  aJJof 

"givifi^double  the  size 
nodtheOld'ilfblJow  Sibusis 
ic9«Tnse43.'CrbokBeckdt  Fojif.,i 

o, . . .  I  .  .  .  .  . I  vli  nntrfcetigardeHersgrow, 

■,  1:1  pi^vI'jHasiihis’Ooldjen  Gu»tardis^dk  ->‘5  iit.jilPgdoviiaarby^marMeti  c 

■  r  ,  ..,,..1  .  -.  ..L-'-.u  >:  I T  I,.,,;  /,  M!  i!  bm  .-1 -.BndhomegBrdeas  It  5,i.- 

especlaUy,-pe,3irpid^[,,Jjlkp  liie  Malpmotbi Wibite-Bysb,' It ds'i  lioo 'large  ■Ib'slliip.^'; 

wfi^riiM  vYg.ri^tMjdVgd^dpUble  .the  yiejd  TOTOrthofiaqieiaseaahartiyoo  dd  wlfn 

'thp.fMMexsorts,,yc9  recommend, it  yvitpaijitireBerY.g ita  tsun onstotaers.  'Packet,  5 

cents: bilnbe.Tb  gente-'Jdpound^.cente;  pound;  6i^nts.  « a-  a»;>ri  ?T  -3  H  ;  i  : 

,.Cjlqlt^l&S^,  ifThfeii^^beeds in' ' size -a'll  ti^fib  '  ISoistoh  arrow  Squasli 

It  helug  Dothingfjiii usual 'to  (baveitkefli!  ftttaiil  ’a;  -  ^zje  of  yellowisb  sha^e  w^hHhiu,  rinU. 

^,9^eJ.Jw^a^qter/Wihen.i>Taalie(l  on  -rich,  moist  -Soiihi  It' l^  a  richv't  ’ Pkt.,  5c.;  oz.,  lOc.;  3^  ,lP-»  [2ob.*,  Ib^,  75c.: 

SQiuasbeshaFiQismootlilsklD  aodare'^^VeQly^seaUOb^kit’^*  v.  ‘W 

,:,9fejqmiBf:,at:«auowS(iuaslies'rir±lr«#p'^M''l^^ 

.muTOito  IS  feet  long-,  thesquashesiaieOto  IS'pbnrias'lrt'Wl^M  And  fgri  llkkaril  Sniia«i'll  v 

■weeks  ftfter  ^■u.ttlngji-  In-Iflavbrahey  •are’iBawh'rleiher ‘ttirfif  tffeyumVnbr'sfiimsn';'. ,  ..'-p,"  ■  ,,  q  ^  P  S,  ■ 

:  PortfaU-ai>dy(Hjatrcr.usetli«y'.sh(Mjild'ba!plaDied.'ih''JtiadobJWV!  ^  ifter'cilttlnl*''  'WdnHus' Sdutn  .  Mt,  does  yre,!!  'in  sqme  Ipc^tifles.  Pp^'ket, 
•atorfija.asooi.idir  Piaaeti.nn’t  oi.-i  ;;(ilnjg  yd  lorioBioq  na-jd-.:i:  ..  cmiim  i  nni'  abtlpdr  P9dnd,.$o  vents.  i 

,i  iv.  n.^.|.p,d  fn).3  dU  'l.bim  im  to  bind  JcclT  .ciujdq  odi  ■•‘"i"-  '  111  d  m . i.T  .  .r  .crier  .ti  .  ,  ^ 

1I>;  .ilina'Jl  .Ji  otiil  J')( 
bail)?,  d 'uiio  ylqmla  ;:iii<l| 

*^''»^i^^r.9fn^l&see;^^Ee5fs)sd..ftS5,ftModndlment.n  heaTOsfiblety'ftilnged 
..j  — ''■‘‘-i:guW^iPgiSPlMBffr>djsbo3.ciBacket;i6.bent3.'’juisu  to 

^  likethe-Lqpion  VM^na.  They  add ine  flavoi 
gefuWr.tef if  fewpi.  lPa|iBet6»qatt4  f>TJ3 
Satfe  le*v4^  <iSBm  for SseasonTiig.'stJups,' stews  anp 
rod  .f.oroiuini;  yliiubftir  oJ  nb  )iiTr 


ifof  a.  suqciess 
genenal 
0  cents; 


"^^h'd  aip  usj-  „  ^ 
Balm— Lbaves'afe  fra; 


!Cinfa»vii»rfrft!oduoeBLalDamiatloiseieds  liteed  ’fob  ‘ffevOTln 
') '|r.Ps.Dket«6id:entspounBe.:I0icfefiit8.  nn  bua  ^ 

Catolp-onOatwiirtl-^iEeaviea  i  'lidedt  Hotb>< Aiiy«ahd’  for  ‘  s.easotffilg. 

Packet,  10  cents.  .-■’•o  ..g  H?.'-  fi  '  -til  f"  .uo“fl  ; 


Coriandei — Seeds  used  for  flavoring  cakes,  candy  and, $1.50. 

SMlirr-Seeds  strongly  gromatieand  have  A  piungeht  flavor.  rT.y^d  't'bi'‘filt‘sttdl 
oring  pickles  and  as  a  condiment.  Packet,  5  cents;,  oupce,.  |0  cents;, 
pouBdi 2D  cents,- pound,  60 cents.  ’  ■  '  " c  '[i-  '  ■ 

Horehonnd— Leaves  are  used  for  seasoning;  also  In  making  candy  and 
^  rlrPfigft  wedipjflei. Packet, 5,eeiitsJ  .  n  .llnra  ,d  duea.o-l  loii  lllw  id"  ,0. 

Jayeader;  ieaviesiaiie’.jqseii  ifog(8eRBoni5!ig.t  tube 


,  :'V, 

•dilaDJttbdli'^W-e^vtj.’pehrtlpr'Shoofii  and  leaves  used  for  Seiisbdlng  duffng 
the  summer  months  and  can  be  dried  for  winter  uke.  P'ackbt,  5  cents. 
lBtnivsgdto»lfflow^trf^ng;iptalJt.s,cjrf|amen.taL  fbr  ?ovMng.  gMjirid  in 
B  a.  cl«t(fi5^AlWlac.PaiHas.th'e  flavor  of  pennyroyafto  afnavkOif  degree, 
.jiiia  Furjutoies  i bpimedlciaal  properties  for  menthol  pencils  and  headache 
,,''1  fipr^!- P#ieil»9tulP<eenia/i !  II. '  ■■  ,  ■  ■ 

i-Peii>iievfolrit-^WeiPWtt{rtrh  id  the  South,  ^xeluslvbly  used  for'flavortpg. 

ui .paekei,  HO  cents.  .  .'■  ’ 

gif bh  fof  seasoning  In  summer;  dried  In  winter. 
j^-j,jjA^^‘,(^^^j^vptj,1je,ar.opiatj,c  plant.  Packet,  5  cents.  .  '  .  ; 

wSftfcBT-Jliostipopujariof  garden  herbs,  extensively  used  in  flavorlngl'tBe 
dried  leaves  being  a  staple  market  product.  Pkt.,  5  cts.;  oz.,  15  cts. 


ighly  esteemed  fer^  thqlr  BatfUlpexiPa^doot  JS^reiMiia  U 


aSiti4ttk'er*ftavory-^'I-'eflvesand  tender  flower  stalks  uSed  for’9avb'i'itig,d,W- 
ingsummer.  Much  like  Thyme,  but  milder.  Packet.  5  cents.  / 
Ttym'c^tiaVbs  ftidtehder  shoots  used  for  seasoning  duringsum.njet  Md 
dried  for  winter.  Delicious  flavoring  for  sausage  and  meats,  l^s 
,1,11  jnfldlqlnf^prqn^ties.*'' P^^et’,  10  cents;  ounce’,  20 cejftsi 
-i  Wortfiwooii— Thd’afled'  leave’s'  are  us'ed  medicinally,  also  ^teemed  ^y 
a;><>i4)oUJflry4jeeppf^>a.s'»iVb«Jcft)rpowitry.-  Packet.' 5 centA-  ■  '■  '  ■ 
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Best  Spinach  Seed 

Our  specially  grown  Spinach  Is  much  superior  to  the  spinach  seed  usually 
sold  In  every  particular.  Its  germination  is  stronger  and  better,  the  growth  larger 
and  more  vigorous  and  hardier.  There  is  no  better  vegetable  to  furnish  ian  early 
supply  of  “greens”  than  Spinach.  It  requires  rich  soil,  the  richer  the  better,  and 
can  be  sown  during  J  anuary ,  February  and  March ,  any  time  when  the  ground  Is 
not  frozen.  It  germinates  freely  In  cold  weather  and  Is  a  rapid  grower.  As 
“greens”  its  quality  Is  unsurpassed,  and  were  it  more  generally  known  in  the 
lower  South  almost  every  one  would  plant  it.  Sow  1  ounce  to  100  feet  of  row;  8 
pounds  per  acre. 

Hastings*  Aragon  Spinach  South.  Fine  market  size, 

producing  a  large,  thick,  green  leaf,  well  crumpled  or  savoyed,  and  stands  a  long 
time  before  running  to  seed.  The  hardiest  of  all  varieties,  standing  an  ordinary 
cold  winter  without  damage  in  this  latitude.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the 
best  heat-resisting  sorts  for  late  spring  use;  This  variety  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  pleases  all  market  gardeners  who  use  it.  Ounce,  5  cents;  %  pound, 
cents;  pound,  45  cents;  postpaid.  10  pounds,  not  prepaid,  82.75. 

Sow  foT  fall  and  Winter  use,  as  it  runs  to  seed  if 
^UnCQ  X^OnOlJi  Sttvoy  sown  in  the  spring.  With  the  exception  of  Aragon 
it  is  the  heaviest  cropper.  Oz.,  5c.;  lb.;  15c.;  lb.,  40c.  10  lbs.,  not  prepaid,  82.25. 

J  T  T71  n -n Good  Standard  variety  for  home  use  and 

15rOaa  ±>eavea  X^lanacrs  market,  ounce,  5  cents;  %  pound,  15  cents; 
pound,  40  cents.  10  pounds,  not  prepaid,  82.25. 

T  Sow  for  all  seasons.  A  heavy  cropper  that  does  not  run  to  seed 

readily.  Ounce,  5  cents;  ^  pound,  15  cents;  pound,  40  cents.  10 

pounds,  not  prepaid,  82.25. 

A  valuable  variety  which  is  extensively  grown,  producing  large  crops 
of  thick-leaved  spinach.  Ounce,  5  cents;  pound,  15  cents;  pound,  40 
cents.  10 pounds,  not  prepaid,  82.25. 

New  Zealand 

In  this  new  variety  we  have  a  spinach  that  can  be  grown  through  the  entire  summer  in  the 
South.  Should  be  sown  in  March  and  April  where  the  plants  are  to  stand,  and  will  yield  a 
supply  of  good  leaves  of  fine  quality  all  through  the  summer  with  scarcely  any  attention.  A 
fine  variety  to  furnish  “greens”  ail  through  the  summer.  Packet,  6  cents;  ounce,  10  cents; 

%  pound,  30  cents,  pound,  81.00. 


Hastings*  Aragon  Spinach 


Why  Not  Garry  “Bug  Insurance”? 


There  are  all  sorts  of  insurance,  life,  fire,  accident,  cyclone  and  others. 
Why  not  “Bug  Insurance"? — the  insurance  of  your  vegetable  or  garden 
crops  against  damage  or  destruction  by  Insect  pests.  Everymarketgar- 
dener  who  grows  vegetables  on  a  large  scale  has  to  fight  bugs  of  various 
kinds;  they  are  often  destructive  in  the  home  garden  unless  taken  at  the 
start.  Potato  bugs  are  especially  troublesome  in  the  central  South  at 
present 

Bu^  Death  Kills  the  Bugs 

and,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  injure  the  planter  its  growth  as  does 
every  insecticide  or  bug  poison  that  contains  arsenic  in  one  form  or 
another,  as  practically  all  of  them  do.  Paris  Green,  London  Purple, 
Arsenate  of  Lead  and  other  forms  of  arsenic  will  kill  the  bugs,  but  unless 
carefully  used  either  kill  the  plants  or  else  “burn”  them  so  that  they  will 
not  make  satisfactory  crops.  On  green  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  they 
are  positively  dangerous  to  those  who  eat  the  vegetables  afterwards. 
Instead  of  Bug  Death  burning  or  killing  the  vegetable  plants  to  which 
it  is  applied  it  actually  acts  in  a  small  degree  as  a  fertilizer.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  insecticide  that  this  is  true  of?  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
Rug  Death  is  the  only  Insecticide  now  made  that  is  both  effective  on  the 
bugs  and  at  the  same  time  is  harmless  alike  to  the  plants,  all  animals  and 
hum.an  beings.'  It’s  sure  death  to  all  leaf-eating  bugs  audit  positively  will 
not  “burn”  the  plants  like  Paris  Green  and  other  poisons  of  that  class. 
The  damage  to  tender  growth  of  vegetable  plants  by  the  application  of 
Paris  Green  is  otten  almost  as  bad  at  that  of  the  bugs.  Now,  that  Bug 
Death  is  obtainable,  you  don’t  have  to  use  a  poison  to  kill  the  bugs  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem. 


Why  not  insure  your  vegetable  crops  and  your  Income  from  them  by 
the  use  of  “Bug  Death,”  the  best  all  around  insecticide  that  we  know  of, 
a  preparation  deadly  to  almost  every  insect  destructive  to  vegetable  crops. 
We  have  known  Bug  Death  for  many  years,  have  used  it  ourselves  and 
seen  it  used  by  others  and  know  from  personal  experience  just  how  effec¬ 
tive  and  satisfactory  it  is.  That’s  why  we  can  recommend  It  fully  to  you. 
It  ought  to  be  kept  on  hand  by  every  gardener  (either  for  market  or 
home  use,)  so  it  can  be  applied  as  soon  as  insects  make  their  appearance. 

Bug  Death  Is  Not  a  Poison 

to  human  beings  and  animals,  but  it  is  sure  death  to  leaf-eating  bugs  of  all 
kinds,  the  bugs  that  eatthe  potato  plants  arid  beans  and  all  theother  bugs 
that  make  life  a  burden  for  the  gardener  who  grows  yegetables  in  bug- 
infested  localities.  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  ieaye  Bug  Death  around. 
We  doubt  if  it  would  hurt  you  any  if  you  ate  some  of  it,  although  we  would 
not  advise  you  trying  a  mess  of  it  for  breakfast.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
you  can  dust  it  on  cabbage  one  day  and  eat  that  cabbage  tomorrow  with 
no  bad  effects.  It  is  most  effective  on  bugs  and  that’s  what  you  want  to 
kill,  and  at  the  same  time  you  need  have  no  fear  in  keeping  it  arouiid  the 
place,  for  it  won’t  hurt  the  children  or  your  live  stock  if  they  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  get  into  it  by  accident  or  through  ignorance.  Many  a  Child  and 
animal  has  been  poisoned  by  getting  into  Paris  Green, left  around  or  else 
eating  the  plants.  That  kind  of  an  accident  can’t’ happen  with  Bug 
Death  around,  for  it  won’t  hurt  them  if  they  do  get  into  it.  It’s  safe  for 
every  kind  of  living  animals,  but  bugs  of  various  kinds  simply  can’t  stand 
it.  This  is  very  peculiar,  but  it’s  a  fact.  Bug  Death  has  been  in  use  now 
for  about  14  years  in  this  country  and  Canada  and  we  have  never  known 
of  a  single  Instance  where  person  or  animal  was  ever  injured  by  it, 


Don’t  Wait  Until  the  Bu^s  Have  Eaten  Up  Half  Yonr  Crop 


before  you  begin  to  think  about  a  remedy.  You  can  be  reasonably  sure 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bug  are  going  to  come  around  and  try  and  raise  several  Bug 
families  in  your  patch.  The  right  way,  the  safest  way,  is  to  keep  Bug 
Death  around  the  house  and  at  the  first  sign  of  Mr.  Bug’s  appearance  in 
your  crops  either  dust  or  spray  the  plants  with  Bug  Death  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bug  will  shortly  be  in  a  condition  that  will  make  the  raising  of  “Bug” 
families  impossible  in  your  neighborhood.  It  will  be  a  bug  funeral  instead 
of  a  large  increase  in  the  family  and  in  the  meantime  your  crops  are  go¬ 


ing  on  to  maturity  uninjured.  You  may  think  it  strange  that  we  say 
“dusted  orsprayed”  ontheplants.  That’s  exactly  correct  and  one  method, 
is  as  good  as  the  other.  If  you  have  a  powder  gun  or  shaker  you  can  dust' 
the  fine  powder  on  the  plants  when  they  are  wet  with  rain  or  dew  and  it 
will  stick  so  tight  that  it  will  take  the  hardest  kind  of  rain  to  wash  any  of 
Itoff.  If  you  have  a  sprayer,  and  are  working  on  a  large  scale,  dissolve 
about  12  to  15  pounds  of  Bug  Death  in  12  quarts  of  clean  water  and  spray 
it  on.  This  much  will  go  over  an  acre  of  vegetables. 


SPECIAL  PREPAID  RATES 

To  any  office  reached  by  the  Southern  Express  Co.  we  will  send  Bug  Death,  all  charges  prepaid,  as  follows:  3-pound  package,  fiO  cents;  Srpound 
package,  85  cents;  12)^-pound  box,  81,45.  ■ 

To  any  office  of  the  Wells-Fargo,  American  or  Pacific  Express  Co.’s  we  will  ship,  all  charges  prepaid,  as  follows;  3-pound  package,  60  cents; 
6-pound  package,  90  cents;  l'2j4  pound  box,  82.00.  - 


Order  Bo^  Death  With  Your  Seeds 


Bug  Death  will  not  be  sent  by  mall.  It  is  best  to  have  Bug  Death  go  to  yonby 
express  or  freight  along  with  your  seed  order.  Prices,  Bug  Death  in  Atlwtai 

3*ronnd  package  35  cents;  5-poun'  package,  50  cents:  12^-pound  box,  $1.00;  lOO-ponnd  keg,  S'7. 50.  , 


H.  C.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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Why  Not  Grow  Good  Tomah  es? 


You  can  do  It  just  about  as  easy  as  you  can  grow  the  small,  Inferior,  mis¬ 
shapen,  cracked,  split,almost  worthless  tomatoes  that  come  from  cheap  seed, 
either  the  refuse  from  tomato  canning  and  catsup  factories  or  saved  from  the 
tall  end  of  the  market  gardener’s  crops. 

All  of  our  tomato  seed  Is  saved  from  crops  grown  exclusively  for  seed 
purposes  and  seed  Is  saved  from  none  but  the  choicest  tomatoes  in  the  fields. 
We  positively  will  not  attempt  to  compete  In  price  with  certain  seed  dealers 
who  sell  seed  saved  at  canning  factories  or  who  buy  up  the  seed  saved  from 
the  refuse  of  market  gardeners’ crops  In  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  other 
j  truck-growing  States. 

Hastings*  special  high-grade  tomato  seed  has  a  reputation  equaled  by 

ithat  of  no  other  seed  house  in  this  country.  Hastings’  tomato  seed  leads  all 
others  In  the  big  shipping  sections  of  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Texas.  In 
Cuba  and  Mexico  the  planters  want  none  but  our  Redfield  Beauty  for  shlp- 
I  ment.  Our  tomato  seed  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It’s  not  a  case  of  good  one 
I  year  and  poor  the  next,  but  it’s  good  all  the  time.  It  makes  paying  crops  for 

!lhe  men  In  the  tomato  growing  business  for  shipment  In  the  South,  it  makes 
paying  crops  for  the  local  market  gardeners.  It  gives  every  home  garden  a 
bountiful  supply  of  the  most  delicious,  large  size,  smooth  tomatoes  all 
|l  through  the  summer  and  up  to  frost.  It’s  exactly  the  seed  that  you  want  for 
t  your  use  this  year,  no  matter  whether  you  garden  for  market  or  home  use. 

|i  CuL'TURE— In  the  Atlanta  section  seed  should  be  started  In  hotbeds 

i  or  boxes  In  the  house  between  February  15th  and  March  1st.  Give  plenty  of 
j  light  and  space  between  plants  else  they  will  be  weak  and  spindling.  Scatter 
i  seed  In  the  bed  or  box  thinly  and  cover  with  about  Inch  of  soli.  As  soon 
}  as  danger  of  frost  is  past  transplant  to  open  ground.  Before  transplanting 
I  sollshould  have  been  broken  deep  and  plenty  of  stable  manure  or  fertilizer 
j  worked  In.  Set  plants  3  feet  apart  each  way.  Give  clean  cultivation  and  as 
1  plants  grow  It  Is  best  to  tie  them  up  to  stakes  and  thin  out  the  leaves  so  that 
i  the  sun  can  penetrate  ard  ripen  up  the  fruits.  A  second  seed  planting  can 
I  be  made  In  May,  plants  from  which  will  begin  to  bear  In  August  and  continue 
i  until  frost.  One  ounce  of  seed  will  make  about  1,600  good  plants;  use  about 
i  4  ounces  per  acre. 

Hastings’  Dwarf  Champion  Tomato 


We  think  a  great  deal  of  our  special 
strain  of  Dwarf  Champion,  for  we  believe  It 
to  be  the  only  flrst-olass  tomato  of  suffici¬ 
ently  stiff  growth  to  stand  up  clear  of  the 
ground  without  staking,  thus  keeping  the 
fruits  off  the  ground.  The  growth  Is  very 
stiff,  upright  and  compact.  Fruits  are  large, 
of  bright  red  color,  very  regular  In  size  and 
shape  and  very  smooth  skin.  It  Is  one  of 
our  most  popular  and  desirable  varieties, 
planted  by  tens  of  thousands  of  our  custom¬ 
ers  every  year.  Packet,  10  cents:  ounce, 
15  cents:  ounce,  26  cents:  %  pound,  66  cents; 
pound,  $2.25. 

rp'L  o  first-class  main  crop 

X  XIC  kjlUXUJ  variety  of  extra  large 
size,  very  smooth  and  of  bright  red  color. 
Largely  used  In  some  parts  of  South  Florida 
for  winter  shipment,  and  a  standard  sort  for 
those  who  grow  tomatoes  for  canning.  It’s 
a  large,  good,  smooth,  solid,  meaty  tomato 
for  all  purposes  and  a  splendid  variety  to 
furnish  late  tomatoes  In  gardens  every¬ 
where.  Packet,  6c.;  Y  ounce,  15c.;  ounce, 
26c.;  Y,  pound,  66c.;  pound,  $2.00. 

Spark’s  E)arliana  le^'^the 

earliest  bright  red  tomato  of  good  size  and 
flavor.  Originated  in  Southern  New  Jersey 
and  Is  the  first  in  the  market  from  that  sec¬ 
tion.  Plants,  are  quite  hardy  with  rather 
slender  open  branches  and  moderate  growth 
well  set  with  fruits,  all  of  which  ripen  very 
early  In  the  season.  Fruits  are  of  deep 
scarlet  color,  growing  closely  together  in 
clusters  of  five  to  eight,  all  of  medium  size, 
averaging  inches  In  diameter.  A  very 
shy  seeder.  Qentiine  seed  of  this  variety  Is 
very  scarce,  but  we  have  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  supply  of  the  very  choicest  Earli- 
ana  seed  from  Southern  New  Jersey  from  the 
immediate  sectliih  vVhere  this  variety  origi¬ 
nated  and  you  will  like  11.  Packet, 
ounce,  lA  cts.;  ounce,  26  cts.; 

65  cts,:  pound,  $2.00. 


HASTINGS’  REDFIETD  BEAUTY  TOMATO 

Our  Redfield  Beauty  is  of  the  right  size,  the  right  earliness,  the  right  shape,  the  right  color,  the  right  bearing  qualities,  the  right  shipping  and 
eating  qualities:  in  fact  it’s  an  all  right  tomato  in  every  respect  It  has  been  planted  for  the  last  18  years  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  in  all  tests  it  has  proven  its  superiority  over  all  the  other  famous  varieties.  Its  vigorous  growth,  heavy  and  long  bear¬ 
ing  qualities  and  its  comparative  freedom  from  rotting  under  the  most  trying  conditions  of  growth,  make  it  a  favorite  everywhere.  Of  glossy 
crimson  color  with  a  slight  tinge  of  purple.  Grows  in  clusters  of  three  to  five  fruits  and  is  the  most  regular  in  size  and  shape  of  fruit  of  any  va¬ 
riety  known.  Retains  its  large  size  until  all'are picked.  Of  perfect  shape  and  is  unexcelled  lor  toughness  of  skin  and  solidity.  Especially  valu¬ 
able  for  market  gardeners  who  have  to  ship  long  distances  or  carry  in  wagons  over  rough  roads.  The  skin  does  not  break  easily.  In  competitive 
tests  it  has  excelled  all  the  noted  varieties  put  out  by  Northern  houses  in  recent  years:  not  one  of  them  was  equal  to  it.  For  the  shipper  and 
market  gardener  it  is  the  best:  for  the  home  garden  it  is  none  the  less  valuable  combining,  as  Redfield  B  aauty  does,  every  desirable  quality. 
Large  packet,  10  cents:  Y  ounce,  15  cents;  ounce,  25  cents:  pound,  65  cents:  pound.  $2.00:  10  pounds,  $17.50. 
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dl'in'K  e'ilifsq^ 

^91  Idghd  JaefliB') 
l^ignO  .lovi!!) 

lit  9dl  ai  buB 
isbnel: 

1  ’  V.I97  ueqii  dolitw 
qesb  1b  9M  iilu'f  . 

Hi  qadiagoF  ■'jlaaploi^ 

'  v&sla'rniiibagt  lolls 
VIS'?  ./». .  .taJotnslfa  ti^ 
al  '?J9lTisv  aid!  lo  6.90^ 

■  ^do  ttt  b9b99Mi/a  qvSj 
•  '  -Ursa  lagofqdo  v,T9V  ! 

moTl  'featsTl  waK  i 

■  ^tsltav  Eldj.  a''^" 

■  t.  a 


.sqcda  Jriaii 
SSi^)lfo9d  aei 
He  lov 
Jeom  s  , 

T  V."^-  A  £f igFS^9-t)j^r*^Jftr^S‘Wft  at^t  itvJf  oJ  aairil  io  , 

S*'v'-^^Ml3?K¥  “‘-Wft&JWftT;  ByiteS^9(«W8f«6;9qBria  }'i9li9  „ 

IsW’'®  ni  Yiiao  lo  , 

-  nncS'-  ®'®?B|RkP{^WUi43dP'l;;upu  eij’ff  mjiji  lo  sno  Jon  jaiES't  ^9D9i  ni  esauotl  modno 

or  market.  A  glossy  crimson  tin sed  with  purple.  A  good  variety.  Packet,  6 
cents;  ounce,  20  cents;  ^  pound,  60  cents;  pound, SI. 75.  HastinBs*  Lond  Keeper  Tomato 


^niJfis 

tjilaup  pni 
,  loo  noamno 
^  .nwonil  YJq'i 
'jailiEni  loi  sWi; 
lailaoxg  red  Ji  ale'.  } 
'zi  Ji  isnsbiES  JadjEtn 
aJnso  Of  ,j9iloEq  osut  J 
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The  Golden  Qneen 


Tellow  Hear-SKa^^^d^;^?: 

^  stnall  variety  of  tomatbes.O-’Of  ‘&trocng;7 
Irvery  productive.  Snitable.for  preserves, 'plc&lfe'i'iu.iJj 
ESariety  6  cent?  per  packet. 

'  ',r  Ei  '.noicsE  elcisT 

Matchless  Toihait:ii^,3/i32,f 

^^ies3  Is  well  named;  for  it  has  no  equal  ae  a  large  .  '  - 
IS^toiaiato  for  home  use,  nearby  markets  er  canning.  A  — 
ie^httindv  very  productive,  and  continues  tdprodiqoe  . 
ilif^fost.lf  eultivated.  Fruit  is  large  to  extra 
a^^eiidvwith  few  seeds.  Its  color  is  a  bril- 
ffoge/of  the  most  beauilfui  roitratcres’W'e  bHve — “ 
'a-ip-  peaivy,  protecting  the  fruita  frJim'hiiHseMd'  1" 
i6rr^  jPadket,  10.  cents;  6unce,^f5''cerfts;  bunbC' 
JMents;  poundj.;^.50.  ' - - - 


grow,}! 

pies;-:; 


secoltd^ 
vigOfj^f 

large 'ail!  _ _ 

large,  vei^r^eil 
llant  sba»^idff-E 
ever  8eeife-.?J8t^ 
during 

■,i5  centsi^^otin 


'0  tiiooS  o:'l  ni  -vi-.irav  rslurrnq  1; 

I  enlOr  r.  .'r.n't^ 

to  '^as.'U  O'd 
n  .  -'q-' 


rri  vll 
r-ioho-q 


D^ejpf ,  Yprki  thp  xl  . 

ln.^me  partsof  the  South  there  Is  a  disease^f  th^omata  ' _ 

knowOsfhe,Soi^hexn.  tomatp  blight.  ..Al^iit  Um  pAe 
beginsio  sttihe  plant  begins  to  die;.  Th^rj  ®Slw 

foi  this  disease.'  It  does  not  appearOn  new  land, 'or  land 
not  b'eeh  planted  in  tomatoes,  but  when  it  doesaphekr  'thdcmljf. 
way  topucceed  with  tomatoes  is  to  plant  a  variety  that  ls*rblignt-*-*  J 
proof,”'end  the  Duke  of  York  is  the  only  sure  blight  proof  va¬ 
riety;  y-Wh’fle  not  of  hs- fine  eating  qualities  as  the  others,''®;: Isa 
splermldehlpper  and  makes  fine  iriarket  appearance;  ''Ferfltsifotm 
in  clu^ers  Of B  to  10  and  arOlarger  thah  av'ef agfi  sixe.  It>s'a^tlong', 
bealthy’gfovVei',  a  big  ctOpper  and  Stays  In  bearing  W 'long-tlnie; 

If  you’havb  ground  that  tomato  blight  is  prCsg'n't  Inj  this  varle'f^  is; 
the  one  for  I^OU  to  plant.  '  Oohuine  I^ke  6PVorfel'^FAefce‘t?10Cil 
%  ounce; 'iBC.;  ounce,  2Sc.:  pound’,  75c.;  ponfid,  ?2.50;'postpaid. 

Five  poands.'^ot  prepaid; $10.00,  ■  ni  ■'  >-jini  beij 

Hastings*  Improved  Pni^le  ^cme 

Otif  Impfoted  Purple  Acme  is  one  of  the  finest  vti^dti^,'6n  phi- 
list,  a  big  improvement  over  theold  Acme' which  was  so'phbdlah 
evarjrwtrerer'lttTOhe  of  the  very  earliesh.ts  almost  ronna-  and  - 
hasa  thin,  but  very  tough  skin.  Our  Impr'OVed:Ab'iDe  is' h  very 
heavy  bearer  arid  ripens  evenly  all  over.  It  has  a  lovely  iporpUsJrq 
shgda  of  color  which  makes  it'espcciallydeslrahie  asajnarket'and  n 
shipplngvartety.'  Has  few  seeds,  is  thick,  meabyiahdcsiolull  rYono 
will  find  Ita  most  desirable  sort  for  either  nfarkef.THribomeusei.'a 

with  ttvfine-eoior-and- flavor.-  Packet,— 6-centst  -ottaeer-W-eentsi - 

%  pound,  50  cents;  pound,  $1.60. 

Mansfield  -Tree.  Tompto.  r-r  rw 

well  tied  to  stakeSfcf keep"  from  uprawHirirtrirthb^gr<?frt-d'  -■Frritt'^  ^  ^ 


market—  -Very  large,  smooth,  meaty  and.  of  fine  flavor.  Bright 


golden  yellow  color.  Pkt.,  5c.:  /4  oz.,  15c.;  oz.,  25c. 

-  rii'i-'S  orij  ni  •-‘.ciisl '.sv  vira:' 

Ponderpisa,  THe  Giant 

Largest  of  ftll,  l>ut  needs  highest  possible  culture.  Packet,} 

10  ceuts;  SO  cents;  ouncer'85  cents,  i  rin^ihi  ^zorriTs  ^ciyd 


dk  lo 

;nojliT 
W  bna  stiadand 


I  r:a  ,9  ; ,,  Oiike  of  York,  Our  Great  BUiht- Proof '5ri>iiiald.  .^^‘f^  ^ 

'y.-j.':  n  .'o  1  ■  .  ,  .  7  Q,.  ,•  ,,';pijflTT?.n 


XlVINGSTON’S  GLOBE 

A  variety  that  has  become  vcy  popular  with  Flotida  shippers qn^gdoe*' 


!Ii  oriJ  ni  n  woi; 

. . . 

past  thfee years.  We  have  grown  a  mw  hundred  pounds  of  seed' tnfS'bffel  fi®' 
.  Season  from  original  stock  from  Livingston.  We  find  it  one  of  ttie'e’arliesl^bv/ 
fruits,  smooth  and  of  good  size, firm  fleSh  andfew  seeds.  Very  })ro3dfcti<i¥of 
...  fruit,,  bejiig  shor}r.iointed.aiid  cl.ustets  of  fruit  form  at  each  iblnt.'  RfOifawdccr 
’  hf  figfit  sizri.and  shape  to  prick  well  for  shipment.  Color  of  6kin:puVBiflra  rgljr/  u 
'hbout'the  Saihe  Shade  as  our  hedfleld  Beauty.  Our  experience  wlUh  ,fnfe  VtC- 
'  ®fle£y,  b6th;iri  our  own  crop  and,  hy  observation  of  market  cr6hsda’£iW6?fildCi 
secitqhs  is  that  about  one-half  of  the  fruits  come  the  true  globe  shrifi^ujh^n'. 
'  balance  afevathCr 'flattened  but  much  thicker  proportidnatejy  'togg4tuem  ' 
^'Standard  varieties..  Backet,  Krcents;  %  ounce.  15  cents:  b'urice,-25  Cbift^ 
,‘ipoutrd,  75  oent3:'pound, $2.50;  postpaid  ' ■  -3  nac  br;;. 


lira 


Haatinfia'  Bit  MatoUeaa  Tomato 


Livintston’a  Globe  Tomato 
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“Ain’t  a  Fish  Story  Either” 

“Last  spring  we  started  in  with  your  seed.  We  never  had  anything 

frow  iike  them.  One  ‘‘Long  Keeper”  tomato  plant  that  we  staked  went 
feet  2  Inches  high  and  had  211  good  sound  tomatoes  on  it.  This 
ain’t  a  fish  story  either.’"'  John  Lovett,  Lake  Arthur,  La. 


Early  "WTiile  Flat  Duloli. 


or  Purple  Top 


Why  Not  Plant  Seed  of 
Some  Spring  Turnips  ? 

Spring  plantings  of  turnips  are  important,  although  the 
main  or  general  crop  for  winter  use  is  sown  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall.  The  seed  sown  in  early  spring  germinate  rapidly  and  arc 
ready  for  use  very  early.  Spring  grown  turnips,  being  grown  under  more 
favorable  conditions  of  temperature  than  the  fall  crop,  are  more  tender, 
sweet  and  juicy  than  those  grown  in  summer  and  fall.  Sow  thinly  in 
drills  In  January,  February  and  March,  according  to  location,  cover  the 
seed  lightly.  It  makes  best  on  new  ground  or  ground  that  has  not  been 
cultivated  for  several  years.  If  stable  manure  is  used,  it  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  several  months  before  the  crop  is  planted.  Fresh  manure  always 
make  spotted  turnips,  Inferior  in  quality  and  with  a  rank  flavor  For  fall 
and  winter  use  sow  rutabaga  from  July  15th  to  September  1st,  turnips 
from  August  1st  to  October  16th  in  this  latitude,  further  South  they  can  be 
later,  and  in  Florida  sowings  can  be  continued  all  through  the 
Sow  1  ounce  seed  to  2U0  feet  of  row;  2  to  3  pounds  per  acre. 


A  GEORGIA  BOY’S  CROP  180  BUSHELS  CORN  PER  ACRE 

Many  of  the  boys  in  the  Boys*  Com  Clubs  have  done  magnificent  work.  At  the  Sonth  Georgia  Exposition  held  at 
Tifton;  Geor^a  last  fall*  Arthur  Hill*  of  Blakely,  Early  County*  Georgia,  was  a  winner*  his  crop  showing  a  yield  of  180 
bushels  and  40  pounds  on  a  measured  acre.  The  variety  was  HASTINGS*  PROLIFIC*  of  course. 


Early 


White  Flat  Dutch  An  old  stand-by,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  early  varieties  in  the  South  for 


^  either  spring  or  fall  plantings.  Of  medium  size,  and  a  quick  grower.  Is  flat,  as 

shown  in  the  illustration,  with  very  small,  fine  taproot.  Flesh  and  skin  pure  white;  fine  grained  and  sweet. 
Ounce,  5  cents;  54  pound,  15  cents;  pound,  50  cents;  postpaid.  10  pounds,  not  prepaid, $4.00. 

Enplir  RoH  np  Plirnlp  Tnn  This  is  another  popular  variety  of  early  flat  turnip,  being  almost  identical 
LQI  Ij  HoU  U1  ruipiD  lup  with  the  Flat  Dutch  except  for  the  deep  red  or  purple  color  of  the  skin  at  the 
top  of  the  bulb.  Known  in  many  sec'ions  as  the  Purple  Flat  Dutch.  It’s  a  quick  grower  with  very  fine-grained, 
sweet-flavored  flesh.  The  red  top  of  the  bulb  extending  down  to  where  it  rests  in  the  soil  adds  very  much  to 
the  attractive  appearance  of  this  popular  variety.  Ounce,  6  cents;  54  pound,  15  cents;  pound,  60  cents.  10 
pounds,  not  prepaid,  $4.00. 

Pvtra  Paplu  Whitp  Fflfl  The  finest  flavored  of  all  early  turnips  and  with  favorable  seasons  is  ready  for 
LAIIQ  LQI  Ij  nllllD  Lyy  table  use  in  6  weeks  from  sowing.  Skin  and  flesh  area  pure  snow  white;  solid, 
fine-grained,  sweet  and  a  good  keeper.  Looks  very  attractive  bunched  for  sale  and  gardeners  with  this  variety 
have  BO  difficulty  in  selling  at  top  prices.  Ounce,  5c.;  J4  pound,  20c.;  pound,  60c.  10  lbs.,  not  prepaid,  $4.60. 
Pvtra  Farlv  Milan  The  earliest  of  all  turnips.  A  flat,  purple  top  variety,  resembling  the  Early  Red  or 
LAllQ  LQI  Ijf  HIIIQII  purple  Top  very  closely  but  is  two  weeks  earlier.  Perfect  in  shape  and  color,  sweet 
and  fine  grained.  Seed  supply  very  short.  Pkt.,  5c.;  oz.,  10c.;  H  lb.,  23c.;  lb.,  70c. 


OUR  PRICES  INCLUDE  POSTAGE 


Purple  or  Red  Globe 


Purple  or  Red  Top  Globe 

The  most  popular  variety  in  the  South  for  general  planting,  It  is  ihedium  early,  globe- 
shaped,  very  handsome  in  appearance  and  an  extra  heavy  cropper  in  all  parts  of  the  South 
You  can  not  plant  too  many  of  them  either  for  home  use  or  markets.  It’s  always  of  good 
quality,  a  good  keeper  and  a  good  seller  in  the  market.  Ounce,  6  cents;  J4  pound,  15  cents; 
pound,  50  cents;  postpaid.  10  pounds,  not  prepaid,  $4.00. 

tt-nrvtAT-lvsill  Extra  early.  A  variety  of  sterling  merit;  perfectly  round, 
ly  kjXUF  W  Uttlx  pure  white,  very  solid,  sweet,  short  top.  Ounce,  6  cents; 
J4  pound,  20  cents;  pound,  60  cents. 

Golden  Ball  tinct*  yellow  variety. 

Fine  grained  medium-sized  variety,  as  round  as 
a  ball,  with  a  clear,  deep  orange  color.  Bulbs 
of  medium  size,  a  rapid  grower,  maturing  early, 
lias  small  taproot.  This  is  the  finest  flavored  of 
aH  the  yellow  varieties  for  table  use.  Ounce,  5 
cents;  %  pound,  15  cents;  pound,  60  cents. 

Yellow  Aberdeen 

favorite,  resisting  both  heat  and  cold  well.  Good 
size  and  a  splendid  keeper.  Ounce,  6  cents;  J4 
pound,  15  cents;  pound,  50  cents. 

Snow  White  Globe 

Color  pure  white,  shape  round,  size  largej^  J 
solid,  quick  in  growth  for  a  large  turnip,  prof  p 
duclng  great  welghtjto  the  acre.  Rapidly  growf 
Ing  in  popular  favor  more  especially  as  a  late 
winter  and  spring  variety.  It  is  productive, 
hardy,  and  closely  resembles  in  size  and  shape 
the  popular  Purple  Top  Globe.  Ounce,  5  cents; 

!4  pound,  20  cents;  pound,  60  cents. 


Yellow  Aberdeen 
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HASTINGS’  BIG  7  TURNIP  COLLECTION 

The  most  popular  of  all  turnip  oolleotiona.  This  gives  every  family  in  the  South  a  full  supply  of  early, 
medium  and  late  turnips,  ^o  other  honse  offers  yon  such  a  bargain  in  tnrnip  seed  as  this.  For  25  cents 
we  will  send  you  postpaid  one  onnee  each  of  Extra  Early  White  Egg,  Pnrple  or  Red  Top  Strap  Leaf,  Early 
White  Flat  Dutch,  Purple  or  Red  Top  Globe,  Yellow  or  Amber  Globe,  Improved  American  Rutabaga  and 
Seven  Top — T  ounces  of  Turnips,  all  different,  for  25  cents,  delivered  at  your  postoffice.  No  other  varie¬ 
ties  will  be  sold  at  this  price  and  no  changes  will  be  allowed  in  this  collection.  If  you  do  not  want  to  plcnt 
all  this  seed  this  spring,  what  yon  hold  over  is  perfectly  good  for  your  late  summer  and  fall  sowings, 

7  OUNCES,  7  VARIETIES,  25  CENTS  POSTPAID 


Hastings*  Improved  American  Rutabaga  AmeH?ln?lafes’'nothing 

sired.  It  la  the  best  and  heaviest  cropper  of  all  rutabagas  for  the  South.  This  variety  has  been 
grown  and  Improved  for  years  to  meet  the  wants  and  trade  of  the  most  critical  gardeners.  Itis  tf 
fine  form,  with  a  rich  purple  colored  top  and  yellow  flesh  of  very  pleasing  appearance.  Flesh  is 
tender  and  sweet  and  exceptionally  free  from  stringy,  hard  flesh.  It  has  a  comparatively  small 
top,  fine  roots,  and  Is  the  surest  and  heaviest  cropper.  If  you  grow  rutabagas  you  need  our  “'Im 
proved  American.”  Ounce,  5  cents;  %  pound,  15  cents;  pound,  60  cents;  postpaid. 


Seven  Top  “Salad  Turnip” 

The  most  popular  variety  for  winter  and  early  spring 
"greens”  in  the  South.  Very  hardy,  growing  all 
through  the  winter.  Can  be  cut  at  all  times,  giving  a 
supply  of  fresh  vegetable  matter  at  times  when  nothing 
else  Is  available.  Can  be  sown  from  August  till  Decem¬ 
ber  and  In  early  spring.  Ounce,  6  cents;  *4  pound,  15 
cents;  pound,  50  cents. 

Yellow  or  Amber  Globe 

Sometimes  called  Yellow  Stone.  Undoubtedly  the 
most  handsome  of  the  yellow  sorts.  Grows  to  a  large 
size,  flesh  very  firm,  fine-grained,  and  keeps  splendidly 
well  Into  spring.  Ounce,  5c;  pound,  15c;  pound,  60c. 

Long  White  or  Cow  Horn 

Roots  long  and  carrot  shaped,  one-third  to  one-half 
of  which  Is  formed  above  ground.  It  roots  deeply,  re¬ 
sisting  drought  well.  Flesh  pure  white,  fine-grained, 
sweet  and  of  excellent  table  quality.  It  Is  very  hardy 
and  resistant  to  cold.  Oz. ,  5c;  %  pound ,  20c;  pound,  60c. 

Pomeranian  White  Globe 

An  extra  heavy  cropper,  desirable  where  large  size 
and  quantity  rather  that  quality  is  wanted.  Very  large 
white  globe-shaped  variety.  Ounce,  5  cents;  pound , 
16  cents;  pound ,  50  cents. 

Hastings’  Mixed  Tnrnips 

A  splendid  mixture  of  our  own  containing  some  of 
each  variety  of  turnips  and  rutabagas  catalogued  by  us. 
This  mixture  is  made  to  supply  the  demand  of  the 
thousands  of  planters  who  wish  to  make  only  one  sow¬ 
ing  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  succession  of  turnips  to 
supply  them  all  through  the  season.  This  mixture  con¬ 
tains  all  the  early,  medium  and  late  varieties  and 
"salad”  varieties  for  "greens.”  Ounce,  Scents;  pound, 
20  cents;  pound,  60  cents. 


More  Than  We  Claim 

JohnT.  Johnson,  Morris  County,  Texas, writes: 
“Your  garden-seeds,  also  corn  and  cotton,  have 
proved  all  and  more  than  you  claim  for  them.  In 
this  community  all  that  have  planted  your  seed 
are  pleased.  \V  e  are  proud  of  such  a  firm  as  yours 
located  in  the  south.” 

Peter  A.  Lynch,  Gadsden  County,  Florida,  says: 
“Seeds  I  got  from  you  last  spring  were  fine.  Your 
seeds  are  cheaper  and  better  In  every  way  than 
others.” 


HASTINGS’  IMPROVED 
AMERICAN  RUTABAGA 


GREATEST  CROPPING 

RUTABAGA  KNOWN 


H  G.  Hastings  &  Cov,' Seedsmen,'' AtlantayVC cdrgia. 


iqooii^e  of  sQ^e 


Geaittne  Kaffir  Gam 


^  A'i 

Til  ou  s  an  ds '< 

they  hare:  is  ^ortJi.S»^U»jjp  j}^ 

The  Ifastu^^  Fajm  mirae  some  ^.UU  tons  siinii] 
came  ill  ^ilfthty'ha&dy  Wii}i1the  fdwe^  i>Hce  oi^  dotr^n.  ,  • 

■  Are  yon  an' fiIl-Gotions’^tm]ier  'Or''n^ajrty  BO?  l^on*lyon'thiak  ita  mi)£hty  tim^  to  m&ke 

some  hay.  and  loraderesp^u^ons.loi^d^^.va^^  io  fha^;  pia^^d  pr.epare.'lorryoiu^liaMand^or- 

a£e  acres  as  carefully  as  lor  your  Gotton  acres?  I 

.  We  .eanTt  and  you  ean-tfraffc^Hi  4<^,hay  ka7  and«tk^aiu•^  r/We;xean^  an^  you  can*t  afford  to  farm 
^  without  horse  and  UMilCo  PO^oti  Lttet  ]|o:^er^aiv not  lyd'kie^t  up  on  short  rations.  We  all  i&ed 
hay  and  forage  to  feed*  In  most  localities  in  the  South  it*s  a  ^ood  cash  crop  and  it*s  the  least  exiien> 
sive  crop  to  yei«ae..An»-the -4«niw>»^irRlaft^lor-apd^-piantplenty-of  hay  and-^i<Mra^e  ^and  aerww  in 

191S.  Ton  will  be  sale  if  you  do^  «  •  TI 

tCTliif.o.  an<l  Poj  Sorghum  fimlly  becQ-ming  more  and  more 

nnite  ana  ned  Jbpm;‘^j,riigr:iO  the  South^^y  je^t  .beSjaasamf^  drouth  resisting 

qualiti'e^;,  Gi'o'yVs  i’to  fe'fe'ettifgl)  ftp d' very, aiocfoi,  Valuable  for  forage  bi  grala,-  ;^ajit’'frbm  Mrf^h  to  July  in 
ro>vs  3  feet  apart,  di'il'Iing  the  sefed'  ffilply  rthg  like  sorghum.  If  wanted  /or  graip:  prinelpaiTO  let  the 
heads  mattirp  on  ;{be  4tftlk  apd,  thenjttie  Whple.stalk' may  be  cut  for  fodder  after  thefteed  heads  have  been  cut. 
If  wanted  malflly  for  fpddef,  cu't’down'the  stalki'pfhen ‘the  first  seed  beads  begin  to  bloom,- leaving  4  to  .5  inches 
of  stubbia.  From  this  Wlllstjrii'g  a  second  growth’,  making  an  excellent  crop  of  forage  and  a  full  erpp  of 
grain.  Stalks  keep  green  and  juicy  to  the  last.  For  poultry  food  and  small  grain  it  is  unexcelled,  j'bera  are 
two  varieties,  the  Red  and  White;  the  only  difference  being  in  fbefoolor  Of  the  grains. ,  We  can  supply  either 
at  ICtcents  per  packet;  25  cents  per  pound,  or  4  pounds  for  00  cents;  postpaid.  Jn'qhantity,  not  prepaid,  ahout 
,  '•5  cents  per  pound.  ^  ,,  ’  ■  ‘  '  -  '  -  ' 

f  Very  similar  to  Kaffir  Cori)>hut:even  more  reslat'ant^oextremedroughtjiav- 

*J  ©rnSatem  t_)Oril  ing  been  brought  to  this  country  from  the  arid  plains-  o&Fai^tipe.  Sow  in 
drills,  like  Ka&y'Corn  or  Sorghum,  and  no  matter  how  hot  of  dry  'it  get8,-you  VFill  have[  graM-,;tipd  forage. 
Grains  purp  white  and  nearly  .flat.  Four  to  5  pounds  will  plant  an  acre.  -The  yield  of  grain  from  the  Iprge  seed 
head  largely/ejcoeedsphat  ofcorn  on  the  same  laud.  Packet,  10-eents;  pouui4,-2G  cents;-pc®tpaiQ.  Im-quantlty 
not  prepaid,  Pu  epnts  per  poudd. 


SORttHtH  OR  CANS  SEEDS  FOR  FORME  CROPS 

Recleaned — Free  From  Trash  and  Dirt  coming  ^more  popular 

every  year  In  the  South  for  forage- trops.  either  sown  alone  or  mixed  with  cow  peas  and 
broadcasted.  They  should  all  he  planted  at  rate  of  6'  '  '  ‘ 

or  34  bushel  (24  pounds)  broadcasted  for  forage.  If 
bushel  (12  pounds)  with  one  bushelofpeas.  It  pays  to  feftlHS&'sorghu 
creased  yield  more  than  paying  for  the  fertilizer. 

Early„Amber  Sorghum 

either  ah^b.  ojf  broadcasted  with  peas.  Pound,  postpaid;  20 cents;  4  pour^^,  75  cents; 
postpaJ^-.-Feefc,  60  cents;  bushel  (48  pounds),  abont  82.00.  Rushei  prTce!  abject  to 
;^^ges..  ,  -  ' 

j  _  Larger  than  the  Amber,  maturing  10  days  laterf  «n35?5iore 
•r-T^iJ-lg©  largely  grown  for  the  syrup,  which  is  of  extra  fi'iiO  qui^ity 
.rv^ghlden  yellow  color.  A  very  desirable  variety  for  eltheisyrup  orfoiftge. 
cents;  4  pounds,  75  cents;  postpaid.  Peck,  60  cents;  bushel  (4Spounds(()'»Bpbt 
'  price  subject  to  market  changes.  , 

Or  Tollow  Milo  Maize.  An  Immeasb  |£-b^ 
SOlTgllUlI].  ducer  of  fodder  of  the  best  quajity.,  GT^WSrS  • 
'  i^gh,  sfodllng  heavily.  Can  be  cut  3  or  4  times  during  the  season.  'Cut  at  ahY. 

.  .Seed  heads  are  immense,  and  furnishes  a  grain  crop  almost  equal  ift. 

fi^^^iiie  tbeorn.  Plant  8  pounds  per  acre,  in  drills.  The  immense  yield  Will  Stic- 
Sfejopit  Found ,  25  cents;  4  pounds,  90  cents;  postpaid.  Ten  pounds  or  more  by  trei'glit 
'*^'>r&s^not  prepaid,  8  cents  per  pound.  ' 


Write  Us  for  Delivered  Prices 

Sorghum  and  field  seed  prices  change  often*  We  want  you  to  write  us 
for  delivered  prices  when  ready  to  buy  in  quantity*  We  cam  often  save  yon 
money*  Use  the  quotation  sheet  in  the  back  of  this  Catalogue*  W^e  are 
‘  alwnys  dl&d  to  show  yon  the  cost  delivered  at  your'station* 


PEARL  OR  GAT-TAIL  MILLET(PenciUaria) 

The  best  known  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  green  forage  plants  in  the  South.  For 
the  past  six  years  sensaiional  seedsmen  have  sold  this  as  a  uew  plant  under  the  name  of 
'■Peucillaria”  and  ‘Maud’s  Wonder  Forage  Plant.” 

Pearl  Millet  needs  no  introduction  to  the  older  residents  of  the  south.  They  all 
know  its  great  valife.  It’s  the  greatest  and  be- 1  yielder  of  green  forage  and  continues 
to  grow  and  produce  through  the  entire  season  if  cut  frequently  and  prevented  from  go¬ 
ing  to  seed.  Our  illustration  shows  234  months  growth  of  Pearl  Millet  on  good  soil.  In 
an  actual  field  test  made  several  years  ago,  on  heavily  manured  ground,  it  made  green 
forage  at  the  rate  of  95  tons  per  acre  in  13'>  days’ growth.  No  other  forage  plant  has 
ever  come  up  to  that  record.  Itls  a  tropical  plant  and  makes  an  enormous  growth  all 
tbrpugfoqprlpng.Rautbexu  summer.  Itls  relishedby  all  kinds  otstpek.jwho-eaJiiUr-rreed- 
m'T  ’  NO'plarft  Will  do  more  towards  solvingthe  hay  and  forage' p'robtem  of  the  South 
than  Pearl  Millet,  and  It  ought  to  be  grown  on  every  Southern  farm.  Sow  thinly  Ini-pivs 
the  ratefof  8  to  10  pounds  pw  gore.  Pound,  S&een'tsfpostpftid.'  &  express 
or  freight,  not  prepaid,  about  10  cents  pertopund  in  any  quantity. 


fT:  datings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta.  Georgia 


jfl 


i''-  '  V  A  CROP  OP  •ftiltl.ETTRBbM  OUR  TENNESSEE 

-  'lo'j  ^la  S'M  i  I')  r.'  :•  /  Vv^. 

■fi^t^i5,rlety  for  this  centraI'tfnd‘l'o\^eT,'So!iith  ,  whei'6  a  fOraRe  ',  y 


Th.ia.ls'^Pl, _ _  ^ _ 

anil-futteuliig  crc^  is  wanted. '.The' 


[ni§h''i&  id' feriy  and  heavy 

^  n7inxi*P^  ^  V»^jVvwi  A  i  '"J-Ts  w»T  A  A  M  Vv  A 


/OJ»i.iaiO  VU  pittUU  tElCLU  UIVSO  epjttJ'  k/|U.l*C*Vt:Wr^  l<liC 

.^’eeter  and  finer  flavored  tftitihtiall'the^  lat^e'  ones,  and  are;  r 
Ma^rh 'the  large  varieties.^.  rBos^dreoleaiiedtf  li»nd*i>icked--'* 
j^ts^postpaid.  Peck,  not  jtjgpald,  Jfi  cents', -biiKheLik&lbs.V.V 
Lejor^uantity  prices.  ■  ;j  ni  h.i.b'  ■'  ■.  h'  '  ji  loi 


are'smaller,  but  rri; 


Our  Teunussef 
(irop:6eFiDair  ^ 
Millet. 

.  ;  I  i  ;  '  . 

,.  Wie  hayejsaid  considerable  In  the 
past  ^opt  the  importance  of  South¬ 
ern  frroWh  seed  belh^necessary  for  a 
suceessful  crop  of  German  Millet 
In  the, South.  We  give  here  a  repro¬ 
duction  from  a  photograph  of  a  crop 
from  Tennessee  grown  seed.  In 
growing  German’ Millet  from 
'‘ohesn”  Western  grown  seed — have 
yoneverbeen  able  to  make  a  crop 
llkethls  T  Is  It  not  worth  25  cents  or 
so  more  per  bushel  to  sow  seed  that 
will  make  a  crap  like  this? 

German  Millet  Is  an  Important 
and  nutritious  hay  crop,  largely 
grown  th  roughout  the  South, relished 
by  horses  and  cattle.  There  are  two 
necessities  for  a  succes'fnl’  crop  of 
German  Millet— first,  rich  or  highly' 
manured  ground;  second,  Southern 
grown. seed,  that  ftbqj  Tennessee  be-  ' 
ing  the  best.  Pound,  postpaid, '200.';  ' 
peck,  not  prepaid, fiiio.: bushel, about 
S2.25.  Price  subject  to  market 
changes. 

Teosinte 

A  mammoth  forage  plant  from 
PentralAmerica,  undoubtedly  oneof 
liie  most  valuable  forage  plants  f.tr 
t  ne  South  to  b.e  used  in  a  green  state. 

1  lie  yield' Is  simply  enormous  and 
can  be  cut, all  through  thc^aummer 
aiid  intil  frost.  We  were  assured  by 
tbe  late  C.  A.  Bacon,  of  Ormond, 
u  torld a,  several  years  ago,  that  this 
■  einarkable  p'ant  grew  at  the  rate  of 
live  inches  per  day  on  his  place. 
Ounce,  10 cents;  pound,, 30  cents; 
pound,  ^.00;  postpaid. 


'When  this  catalogue  goes 
to  the  printer  it  is  impossible 
to  make  pnrices  that  are  exact 
for  the  spring  season  on  Mil¬ 
let,  Sorghum,  Cow  Peas,  etc., 
prices  of  which  change  often.' 
Write  for  market  prices  whi^n 
ready  to  buy.  ■  ■ 


very  free  from  the  “pops”  that  are  so  comj 
leed. stock.  Pound,  25  cents;, 3}^  pounds; 
about  $2.25, 


P  ,  ■  /' /'  ^  . /planted  in  4.prlJ','tWO',er,ips  a  y^ar  mi<3%’.''Th'. that  section  the; 

second  crop  can  be  planted  aalate  fta^'^iy'lath  andthey.  will  mature  before  frOkt.'-  the  top's  give'  you,  h^ 
and  the  nuts  grain.  In  hQjTektlng,  the  nuts  cling  fast  to  tbeVines' and  thetOpsAndi-blltB  are  fed  to  the 
stock  together  as  a  hay  and  grain  ration.  The  lopsmake  good  forage  either  greetf  Oil  edred.  J  TheiSpanish- 
peanuts  grow  in  close  ■  ’  '  .  ■  .  . - 


Subject  tp'maik'et  changes.  WrHejorguantity  prices.  ■  ;j  ni  l)..,,b' 

North  Carolina  Runniog  PeafihfSgESiiS 

In  the  central  and  lower  SouthiS'thei  ‘‘hTbrth CaroUnlL"  Nuts  somewhat  latger  than  the  'Sbaolsh,  ej^sily 
grown  , and  nuts  fiH  oiit  ntcSj^i  lV  vnrjr  feWpppalTor  a -running  varie,ty.,  Einest  band-proked  s'eed 
stock.  Tib.,  25c.;  lbs.,  TSod-pbs^fd^  (251bs.'^3trabout82.^  Wrltefor  matket  prices. 

Uqnivnnfli  Diipoiaii  Ciinltniitc^  Every  farmlathe  South  ought,  tn  grow Jitammoth Russian 

Mammoin  Kussian  auniiower 

land  Is  immense,  125  bushels  per  acre  being  nothing  linusuali'and  as  a  poultry  feed,  to'glve,  rapid  growth 
r.nd  fine  glossy  plumage  there  Is  nothing  that  equals  it.  Astaaregg-produclug  fbod'juothlng  ean  be  better. 
When  we- say  that  a  sunflower  crop  Is  profitable,  we-tnein' crops  of  ijhe  Mbaromoth,  Russian,  which  pro¬ 
duces  three' to  four  times  as  much  seed  aa_th.e;coinmaa- varieties,  to  cents  a  packet;  8ft cents  a  nuary 

postpaid.  Psck,5pot  prepaidi 'W  cents.  ^ _ 


•  O'.  ,  ly.’  I  '  -  ' 

Market  PriGos 

When  this  catalogue  goes 
to  the  printer  it  is  impossible 
to  make  pnrices  that  are  exact 
for  the  spring  season  on  Mil¬ 
let,  Sorghum,  Cow  Teas,  etc., 
prices  of  which  change  often.' 
Write  for  market  prices  whgn 
ready  to  buy.  ■  ■ 

_ ; _  ' 
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H.  G.  Hastings  ■5'  (  o.,  Seedsuic'i  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


Oliu*  “Old  Time” 


thicken  Corn 


Wehaveit,  tbe  rumt  ‘  old  time”  Chicken  Corn.  It 
toi  k  us  2i  years  to  ss '  u a  .  oc  kof  this  so  that  we  could 
cfl'er  u  For  '’ears  wt  ‘  r  evcteu  the  South  for  It  but  no  one 
seemed  to  hav,-  it.  in  xbcayknew  about  It  and  how 
gooQ  It  was  bn  ‘  eterylcai  eemingly  had ‘‘lost  seed  of  it.” 

Four  years  age  o*  <  tf  lur  friends  sent  us  about  200 
seeds  of  it  and  from  hi'.^  -.’ll. .11  start  we  haye  grown  our 
present  supply. 

Our  “Old  Time”  CliV\>a  Corn  Is  a  variety  of  Sor¬ 
ghum  with  rather  loose  L.  :  'll  heads  covered  with  small 
grains  which  drop  oh'  in  ’atle.”’ng  manner  and  are 
greedily  eaten  by  the  chicke  •  't  js  best  to  sow  the  seed 
in  rows  3  to  4  feet  apart,  icavi.'t,  •  p  ants  every  3  feet  in 
the  row.  It’s  best  to  plant  lie  •  -  .rt:  to  your  chicken 
houses  so  that  they  can  easily  •  ne  patch  as  the 

seed  begins  to  ripen  and  fall,  letti.  ,  I'ckeusdo  the 

harvesting.  It's  a  heavy  bearer  and  w.  ■  1  b  you  about 
the  best  and  cheapest  “chicken  feed’  '•o  get  -  u- 

ply  very  limited  and  we  ad vi-e  early  ora 
lb.,  40c.;  3  lbs.,  $1.00;  postpaid. 

CLEANED  BEGGAR^r  "  ^  ? 

The  standard  hay  crop  in  Florida  and  sant  ■  - . 

lower  South.  Where  grown  thickly  it  makes  tinett  A 
of  nutritious  hay,  sweet  and  tender,  stock  leaving  coii 
oats  for  it.  It  is  an  annual  plant  coming  from  seed  n 
year.  For  hay,  cut  when  it  comes  into  bloom.  A  second 
growth  then  springs  up  which  produces  seed,  thus  seeding 
the  ground  for  the  next  year.  For  succe.ssful  germination 
soil  and  air  should  be  warm  and  moist,  hence  early  sowing 
is  not  advisable.  Wait  until  the  ground  gets  warm.  Grows 
well  on  sandy  soil.  Everyone  in  the  South  with  sandy  soil 
should  give  Beggarweed  a  trial.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  plants  the  South  h.as  for  sandy  soils.  Cleaned  Seed — 
Hull  Kemoved— Packet,  10c.;  pound,  45c.;  3  pounds,  S'1.25; 
postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  not  prepaid,  10  pounds, 
33.26;  100  pounds,  830.00. 

Most  people  have  the  idea  that 
-B-VJ-ljt;  rice  can  only  be  g  r  o  w  n  on 
swampy  lands  or  under  irrigation.  This  is  not  true.  Any 
ground  that  has  a  reasonable  amount  ot  moisture  will  grow 
our  Upland  Rice.  It’s  a  valuable  crop,  making  from  40  to 
60  bushels  per  acre.  Try  a  patch  this  year.  Pound,  post¬ 
paid,  26  cents.  Peck,  not  prepaid,  7.5  cents;  bushel,  82.75. 


TWO  HEADS  OF  OUR  “OLD  TIME”  CHICKEN  CORN 


Dwarf  Essex  Rape 


W'e  used  to  consider  this  as  strictly  a 
plant  to  sow  in  the  fall  for  winter  green 
feed  and  pasture,  but  in  recent 
years  there  is  not  a  month  in 
year  that  it  is  not  ordered.  It 
furnishes  rich,  nutritious  pas 
turage  and  green  feed  within  6 
or  7  weeks  of  sowing.  Fatten¬ 
ing  qualitieu  of  rape  are  con¬ 
sidered  much  superior  to  clover. 
We  would  not  advise  sowing 
rape  from  May  to  August  but  it 
can  be  sown  profitably  any  time 
from  September  to  March.  Lb., 
postpaid,  25c.;  10-lb.,  lots  orover, 
not  prepaid,  10c.  per  lb. 

Japanese  Buckwheat 

Buckwheat  should  be  more 
generally  grown  in  the  South 
for  a  poultry  feed,  and  in  the 
Japanese  we  have  a  variety  well 
adapted  to  this  section.  It  can 
be  sown  in  either  early  spring 
or  late  summer  and  matures  In 
about  two  months.  Lb.,  post- 
aid,  2.5c.:  pit-,  not  prepaid, 60c.: 
u.,  82.00. 


SPRING  OATS 

We  can  usually  supply  Burt 
and  Texas  Rust-Proof  Oats 
during  the  spring  montho. 
Ask  for  prices. 


H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


CHUFAS  OR  EARTH  ALMONDS 

It’s  amazing  how  very  few  people  In  the  South  actually  know 
how  valuable  Chufas  are  as  a  crop  to  plant  for  fattening  hogs.  With 
the  Increasing  Interest  In  hogs  In  the  south  we  expect  to  see  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  Chufas  planted  each  year.  We  have  known 
experienced  hog  raisers  to  pay  as  high  as  $.0.00  per  bushel  for  Chufa 
seed  In  seasons  of  scarcity,  so  as  to  be  sure  and  have  a  Chufa  patch  to 
turn  their  hogs  in  during  the  fall  months.  They  knew  the  real 
value  of  Chufas. 

The  Chufa  Is  r  necles  of  ground  nut,  most  easily  grown,  and 
which  ought  to  b-  on  every  Southern  farm  every  year  as  a  hog- 
fattening  crop.  Can  be  planted  from  April  to  June,  cultivation  to 
be  similar  to  that  for  peanuts.  The  crop  is  usually  matured  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  and  can  be  left  in  the  ground  until  time  to  turn  the  hogs 
in,  the  hogs  doing  the  harvesting. 

This  crop  is  highly  recommended  by  the  Experiment  Stations 
of  Alabama,  Florida,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  We  know  of  no  crop 
that  will  produce  as  heavy  crops  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  land 
as  Chufas,  some  reports  of  yields  being  almost  incredible,  raneing 
from  200  to  1,000  bushels  per  acre.  Any  land  suitable  for  cotton, 
corn,  potatoes  or  peanuts  will  make  profitable  crops  of  Chufas. 

At  the  Arkansas  Experiment  Station  one-thl  d  of  an  acre  of 
Chufas  supported  3  hogs,  averaging  122 pounds  each,  for  16 days.  The 
gain  during  the  46  days  averaged  66  pounds  per  hog.  In  this  test 
Cnufas  proved  practically  as  good  as  dry  corn  for  fattening  pur¬ 
poses.  In  the  Alabama  Station  test  the  yield  of  Chufas  was  172  bushels 
per  acre.  Chickens  and  turkeys  as  well  as  hogs  are  very  fond  of  them. 

Make  rows  234  feet  apart,  dropping  seed  about  one  foot  apart  in 
the  row  and  covering  about  two  inches  Chufas  require  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  pecks  per  acre. 

Onr  stock  of  seed  Chufas  is  exceptionally  fine,  the  nuts 
or  tubers  bein^  clean,  sound  and  thoroa^hly  dry.  We  advise 
early  orders,  for  every  year  wo  have  to  refuse  late  in  the  season  or¬ 
ders.  Pkt,,  10  cents:  lb.,  35  cents,  postpaid;  peck  (11  pounds),  not 
prepaid, $1.2.1,  bushel  (44  pounds),  $4.50. 


PLANT 

CHUFAS 

TO 

FATTEN 

YOUR 

HOG 

CROP 

NEXT 

FALL 


Chnfas  or  Earth  Almonds,  the  Uo]i*Fattenin^  Crop 


JAPANESE  SOY  OR  SOJA  BEANS  °°  right  hand  side  of 


Soja  or  Soy  Beans  In  full  leaf — on  the 
left  a  photograph  taken  on  the  Hast¬ 
ings'  Farms  when  the  beans  were 
about  ready  for  harvest,  showingthe 
Immense  prolificness  of  this  new  for¬ 
age  and  feeding  crop  for  the  South. 
They  grow  splendidly  anywhere  in 
the  South:  are  equal  to  if  not  superior 
to  the  cow  pea  as  a  soil  improver: 
when  sown  in  rows  and  cultivated 
makes  heavier  yield  per  acre  and  are 
superior  to  the  cow  pea  in  feeding 
value  forstock,  We  expect  that  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  Soja  Beaus  will  be  as 
generally  planted  as  cow  peas 
throughout  the  South  We  expect  to 
plant  them  very  largely  ourselves 
this  year  both  for  soil  improvement 
and  stock  feed  They  are  most  nu¬ 
tritious  and  contain  more  fattening 
qualities  than  any  other  crop. 

Can  be  sown  either  broadcast  like 
peas  at  rate  of  1  to  bushels  per 
acre  or  in  drills  3)4  to  4  feet  apart 
using  34  bushel  per  acre. 

Mammotli  Yellow  Soja  Beans 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Soja 
Bean,  but  the  Mammoth  Yellow  is 
the  best,  the  strongest  grower  and 
heaviest  yielder  in  the  South  1  kt. 
10  cents;  pint  20cents  quart, 35  cents 
postpaid.  Peck  75  cents  bushel 
bout  $2.76 


this  page  we  show  aplant  of 


Matured  Soja. Beans — Bastings’  Fam 


Soia  Bean  in  Full  Leaf 
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'%ky:  •j  TT  ■  ff  'W^'  'iri;  o.J  nulrioqoiq^^ ,  ^)0'  ■'■Tk.:' 

Wi*ite  Us  for  JrriC!eSiO»"^U^ 


sirton  r;:iio3  vrtt  nf  j''t  7’  '•  ■  '■  'ine'jl 

£l ;  We  believe. wat  Cow  Peas  have  done  mpre/^ii.the  np- 
e  .inilding  of  theaoilsjor,  the  South  than  any  ct6p,,J!(l6st  of 
ji£.u^  fen'ow.of  the,ri<}h.s,Viga,.i  cane  lands  of  Louisiana., 

7,  thejong  headed’Sugar  planters,  the  men,  who  pw^.tljps.e 
d  .111 II rich  landS; plant  carload  after  carload  of  peas  da  thp.se 
e'Uj  V.  rich  lauds.  Why?,.  Justtokeep  thenar, fchand  male  the, m 
richer.  Hund reds  of  bushelsot  them  are  plan, ted  apniialty 
awcr§for,soJHmprovementon  the  ‘‘HaslinestJRarimt'T  We 
n  ci)  never  let  a  cord  ei  op  go, by  without  sowing  peas.  tiThete 
■  :  ,'itiate  severalihundTed  tonsofcowpeae  and  eriah^iass  ha^ 
.  U  .1  haled  UP:  on  the  '‘Hastings’  Farm®!”  now. t  Plant fea® 
,  ' ,  I , .  .and  plenty  afjtberov  Plenty  of  peahay,  meam.s  full  rations 
for  your  stock  and  solb  Plant  Peas^  .i  .1  .,•{ 

ii'toc-.lLoril  ?d  hohi:  :i  ,  ,  ;  ■  ..lO-,  ,  .  ' 


Sw 


Lower  South  ' 

leaf.  Packet,  fttfeSits; 

*2  ®®’  »b«j:  itu':  a: 


TTTi'L-Tir»'a47Ti  these  two  Yartetles;'  althodgfi  'somewhat 

UIlKIlOvVIl  X'fJflls.-j^tffefw'ere  kept' distinct,  but  In  Tdceiityehrsthey  hdee 
vhecnhiejs'iimdch  fun  together  that  it  has  been  found  imposs  ‘  '  '  .  ■■■■<■•' 


vhecnniej^'d  nidph  fun  together  that  it  has  been  found  impossibly  to  keep  them  separatfe'.  'They  tfretbef  dtPongest, 
'  rafihost^T'o\i(liig  of  any  of  the  vine  or-rrrniiingviirl@n4s*ef(dhSrl4'lnst^fttidr!  glves  ydu  ahddeia  ofthelrsamk  gtowth 
abd''p^mcnet$.i,'P,kt,f  10c.,  pt.,  20c.;  qt.,  35c.;  posti)aid.  PK.^'iidt  pro'phld,'75e  !hul  price  on  applicatioli@y«Ciii  to 
Aw-xatiII  Favorite  early  variety :grpwing‘ln  bush  form,  ferown  speckled  i 
TT  Will,  for  early  crop.  Packet,  10  cents;  pint,  Sopenis;  quart, 

-about  76  cents;  not  jirepaid.  Write  for  bushel  prices  when  ready  to  buy. 

T  owAa  The  stapdard  Japge  black-eyed|  vFhife  table  pea.  Good  either  as"snaps’?j  or 

JMStirgC  .«ltlVjK“X^ y  t;  shelleq.  r'TfficJiiet^  10  cents;  pint,  26  cents;  quart,  40  cents;  postpaid.  Not  pre¬ 
paid,  peck;  about  31.25;  bushel,  about  .  ij 

T  a^-rr  es  seeded  llktUsftiiang  growing  and.prollflc  pea  for  table  use.  Peas  are  creainy 

X  “ttCT..vfhite  and  of  the  finest  qiwHty.  jPkt.,  10  cts.jvpt.,  26  cts.;  qt.,  40  cts.;  postpaid.  j 

Paplu  Ttlaolr  Roil  Rinnop  riaw«  Sofartfshosslble  wekeemtn  stock  during  the  spr'ng  months  stock  of 
Lailjf  UlUblly  UQU  nippCI)  uIQjO)%|}W’^^\rdvartetles.  Wh^  ready  to  buy  In  bushel  lots  or  over  write  for 
Ipnn  anil  llivod  Poac  '  *  ^pndst  ttdtlng  variety  and  quantity  wanted.  Each— Packet  10  cepts; 

n  ull  ullU  ullACU  rCOo  p^JI^Utjgnts;  quart,  36.oents;  postpaid.  >  ..  I 


\7.n.K-r.n.4  .  The  lower  Sooth’s  ; 

V  elvet  Greatest  Forage  and  ; 

Onil  Cnninlllllfl  Olnnl'  Weha'^  gfown  the  Velvet^pean  personally  for  nearly  twenty  years  Ind 
mIiII  I  ill  f  Ifllll  wfeOTtfW  df  no  plant  so'^^abie  as  the  Velvet  Bean  for  the  Lower  So, jrth 

UUll  Lilll  lulling  1  lull  I  (meaning  by  Lower  Soutt:  the  Southern  half  of  States  such  as  Georgia, 
Mississippi  and  Texas).'  Around  Atlanta  and  In  this  latitude  It  wlih  hot  mature,  although  If  planted  In  Maywlll 
make  a  sdlld  ioaroPfpr^(tgjy;ftpd^ia'^(||S  Waa|t,^o?shonlder  high’fi’Benerally  speaking,  It  grows  so  rank  thatjlt’s 
■  impossible  to  c'ure.'lt  for'hVy'f'^-^^^l^r^p^a^ilce  In  Florida  is  |6  turn  stock  in  and  let  them  eat  It  dowp  to 
stubble.  It  needs  a  full  season  of  growth, to,  get  its, 
greatest  value.  Some  growers  let  it  ■  rot  down  dur-l 
Ing  the  winter  figuring  that  In  soil  Improvement  a. 
good  crop  of  Velvet  Beaus  turned  under  Is  equnLtO' 
htoh  of  average  guano  or  commercial  fertlllzern 
We  have  never  seen  any  crop  ,  that  makes  suen  a 
rank:  growth.  , For  stock  feed:  it  is  rich  in  both  fati 
and  hiascle  forming  qualities.  .One  crop  of  Volvet; 

Beads  turned  under  is  considered  equal  in  value,  toi 
2or3crop.sof  Cpw  Peas.  Illustrating;  its  immense; 
yieldRtlfe  Florida  Experiment  Statlojrjeportedione 
'^yietd  of  18,000;  pounds  tons>of  dried,  forage  her/ 

"igerhi  Plant-ln  April  or.  May  in  rows  6  to  6  feeti 
dropping  1  or  2  beans  every  footj  'about. 
of  seed  per  acre.  Packet,  10  cents;  pint,  25 
h  /0^fs,'q\iiS't,  40  cents;  postpaid.  Peek ,  not  prepaid, 
about  $3.60.  Witte  for  bushel  prices 
■'n^i^f^tfealready  to  buy.  :  inn! 

Southern  farmers  and  ■’fbeir  tfeh'- 
.j:!yi:QWdll.il-iO  snts  and  eftiployes  spend  rriilllbbis' 
every  year  ibr  tobacco— mintons  thatgo 
Tobacco  Trust.  Wby  not  grow  the  thpjiiy 
own  farm?  ' 

•f/ jeaftpb-fat  ,Spli((ig  X“| JKSjjSi 

jjurposes.  Packet,- 5 ^  ctepts!  oUhfceloiArrfcents; 
onftce>26  cents;  %  pound,  76  cents;,  poumt.gSiiAO: 

.^postpaid.  ,  t  1 

bke — for  Chewiflfl 


^  — ... -  ■  ,  „  -the  Central  and, 

pUMfhses..  Makes,  when  sun  cured,  the  best  hatural  chgWtng 
bents;  ounce.  25  cents;  %  pound,  76  cents;  pound, 
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vSMSSBSmNB  CLOVElfS 


srlJ  nl  MToIo  T9il}o  yna  J^-inilji  tiarii  won  boinsl^l^ 


Clover  Seed  Cheap 

IW  •»i^e?'ttc»il»l.pg«e  and 
tali^dt  thfeUmpor- 
^ipa^ttedlafilRT  W.eibave 
[ipcft^^i4Siln8-p«thtH«.*ut 
^)W^^BP*lHiOi3UlvBlj  *nat 

ps  ift:^;^fi^•?^}qhoe«reJessness 
h4,f  rap^  pqedn  -  ffig  rgtsen  t 
^ajjnn^m  pf  ^grlejjlture 
3i^t51n4s  bpagirt  in 
«,%^d^^ee#J,'^d'iivp  to 
tRMPiei?a.»vP«w.g',:»ljlat^)ow 
5!5)V.lte.{lJffi^reneeobe- 
‘liW:.VS  aeWPdld^ilower 
SaJ®  j?S^9ftftu^Baan  (Jj-dea  I  e  rs 
M®  afmuqh  iQflrpiJiirii'fi.tban 
d5ut 

•py#?7Jdi'-W'iH3t.P?  grass 
[ese  fllustj^lcvna  taken 


a 
Z 

i  ^ 

b'ftorai  ph:wCg»<il15hSi&? 


:n  iiEiyipdWi4ltt'ul'>BHefPSfcb%@yjoo  1 

ono  EimhMtjtiflaw'-N^  ^aaos'w 


.bnal 


a^cldafne®  cl<ftrirrt3eddl’a,BsKl(}tely'li*0d‘: 

ttdfl.  Bad  VfeeiP  daeff  ■k'fdat'Sj] 

oilits  tsvihB.e'^^ierm  “B^aTOrade’^^r 
8b(T  oi UfStlfttlPlteNel  3  ph,ovy9.aSamjjle  uSIoto  Me ver 

ilal  ul  iJ.-9  >;■  '  I  .  -■  "ati'ialjioa  bfisl  no  19  P^v^toiWrehftseddn't-heiftebertlWiftktffe^ '^fs fuU 

No.  1— Sample'dl  Our  Best  Grade  Cltyo»iSee4D£fa8¥wiYi}ff§!>00JP  W’^(teaHiiaaiyLiafaTBfeti'lmBJ‘rU6  pfesfs 

_  '.  .  *  .  .  Tnat7QU  can  nevefcget  rid  of.  Hard^fealfof  the  wi^ght 

|Qf<51ii4^ef^.^vf^:®d^!®tr  t0M'.  .^fih&sildti  while 

sptyied,on,;i,>,pt.  the 
tjWO.  saiftpies  .was 

,  Ori^y/Sjg-fiienti'piVpoftnB^^  S^bel,.aa‘d  a  bu^el 

in1rS\TOt“  rt  ■c^^ W  ♦  ni‘/So 'trt  Tnnr  or»rric?  T.a^  ’iO'HpUD 

fered  is 


2-'j\igt'v^y  -____  - 

seed  'andsom^-ottner^y; 
clov^seed  tut®  gbfes'a 
only>onerll'lustl'atliaif,''btit  _ 
the  grasses  aadscjlciydrt.'W' 

IllustrattoStNo; 
obtained:  frcftH 'the  I  , 
of  sowing  sothebf  the 
ThlscWould  be'  a'  trtte'irepf-^HeftthtWn 
plants  ftomyphr 
groudd  Is  rea: 
tratlon 
^  Now 

.  sample  * _ _  _ 

;«gerrainatedviytft'sbihfty%'twe't)?eearsieai  Wiiiln^''al,pni^- 
as  fast  or  fastentima'th'^  cydi^.'  ‘r- 'Ydtf  ’iah:  see'  thtih  al- 
t  '-seady  the  wepdstare  tWlniilk  :hli‘6dnd‘’m^-7,&hn'g  cibyer 
.-'ehokicg.ltonfcd  ballit  od Ifl  .7  a-.omo  <,u  bi.--  '■; 


cIcA-er 


Wtr  oWn  spv/iB'i^/sdpposlBfi'that-yohf  own 
sortablyfftefe’ftdB  w'eed,'seedk7  This  Ulus- 


et . 


No  i — Stand  from  Seed  Shown  in  No*'  ^ 


•vwtf  k  e’liv  at  rate  6fi35  ^ouiids^>fe^ 


alf  thb^*^a¥^  roiind,-^  ;|i^i^fi^jsfoJEvergreen  L.awn  Grass 

f  fh'ei'toiito;  contains  ^different  y^al  mlxture^h^  ha^  teen  so  successfully  used  In  the  lawns  of  Atlanta  for 
jass’.in  ip  jt  &®'rSt.'‘lifalthe  only  mixture  of  luSvn  grass  that  has  peen  hi ad e 

;^otrr.  pasture'green  the  year  up.  that  nas  stpod  the  tpst  of  time  under  Southern  conditions- of-soil  and 
llf’last  for.yeargjooSow  fn'01llfdf'>:£>gifhf^t8f'W’Pi'£L4’te%muick  show  and  soon  becomes  a  heautifpf;  ■y.elvety 

sja Wti.'pW'wplJf prepared koH.  It  stands  summer  heat  and  drought  without 
“‘'nryl^ 'Fddnd,  postpaid,  46  cents;  2%  pounds,  SI  to:  p.o^aid. 
pMfndsy,  ndt  prepaid,  S3.76.  Sow  at  rate  of  3  bushels  per  acte. 
M)  pjrisnd  .Lisqeni  lo/I  .fc:  uooOt  .TT. ,  , ,  -.  . 

^jjhq  JorllflCI  jES.-tBrStt  ell;'-':'  ..0S.>"J  u.  *  •  -  —  ' 

-*  “  "  -  -•'vbflei  iu 


posi^bW'tb^nrsctic&Jfi^eUjDg.'aiduHerated  aadilow  grade  grass  and  clover  seed  to  Soutlern 
,  loading 'youffamsA^b  grasses  fdn^^dofB't^^^want  and  wltb  weed  seeds,  wortbless  at  tte  JUest, 
jlt®[Sl)iatm^Jiiidm'£«5pest.  ^  -.'H-  j 

Most  farmers  don’t  know  It,  but  tbe  United  States  Qefjaipeii^Sy^^lMtujfi,;^  WasUngUiMi,  D.  C.,  maintains  a  “Seed  Testing  Burg^’f^  Ail 
yon  have  tgJLo4s  tp  semtjthpmvSa^n  ounce,  of  any  grass  or  «lovep  seed  yfibi  waottesteftand'tbey^iU^aaalyze. and  test  It  amttvrHie^yeifjell- 
log  you  just  DOW  ft  is/  'We  aire  pemctly  willing  to  have  tlfe^lidparfni^ilft'teSt’bbytbfng'we  Send  out,' aiid  if  you  are  offered  grass  er  c^efdeed 
;  “at  a  low  pr lee  our  advice  Is  thatyfHr  hevHHesiad'bolb  lur  puitly  flUd'iltaiftyr’Tbmris  tfiftraiy  a  reason  for  those  ^cut  prices.^  -  ’ 


differ^t  kipd.s  ofpBeed  :«f  class..  .  interesi 

bfelifeT-o  ■^i^lTielpf  ^r-* 


-vre  shall  be  ^lad  io  8end'.^i^i^ 
^ja^s^pdjclaverjBTaps^  ’ 
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H.  G.  Hastings  &  Ce.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


ALFALFA  OR  LUCERNE  CLOVER 


We  are  using  this  illustration  of  Alfalfa,  not  because  of  any  special  beauty,  but  because  it  illustrates 
the  wonderful  deep  rooting  qualities  of  this  most  valuable  plant  after  it  has  been  established  three  or 
four  years. 

Alfalfa  la  more  talked  about  and  more  widely  planted  now  than  almost  any  other  clover  In  the 
world.  If  your  laud  has  never  grown  Alfalfa  be  sure  and  inoculate  the  seed  with  Farmogerm  for  Al¬ 
falfa.  This  Insures  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  the  mitrogen  gathering  bacteria  necessary  to  bring  this 
plant  to  full  success.  (Farmogerm  for  Alfalfa  la  1  acre  bottles  S2.00  per  acre.  Full  directions  for  use 
with  every  bottle).  (See  page  79). 

Alfalfa  la  the  most  valuable  permanent  clover  that  can  be  grown.  Adapted  to  the  whole  of  the 
South  except  Peninsular  Florida,  where  Its  success  Is  doubtful,  from  climatic  conditions.  Once  well 
established  It  Is  perpetual,  furnishing  from  S  to  6  cuttings  a  year.  Its  feeding  value  Is  of  the  highest. 
The  growth  is  remarkably  strong,  and  the  roots  often  penetrate  20  to  30  feet  Into  the  subsoil,  bringing 
up  valuable  plant  food  that  would  never  be  available  otherwise.  This  deep  rooting  puts  the  plant  for¬ 
ever  beyond  the  reach  of  drought  after  the  first  seasonT  No  farmer  In  the  South ,  with  stock,  can  aflford 
to  let  Alfalfa  go  without  trial.  Sow  In  thoroughly  prepared  soli  at  rate  of  15  pounds  per  acre,  broad¬ 
cast.  Although  fall  sowing  Is  preferable,  yet  good  results  can  be  obtained  from  early  spring  sowing. 
It  is  well  worthy  a  faithful  trial  and  careful  attention  the  first  year  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished.  But  one  cutting  should  be  made  the  first  year.  Cut  when  coming  into  bloom,  as  the  hay  Is 
better  at  that  period.  Do  not  sow  on  wet  land.  High  and  rather  dry  is  preferable  to  any  other. 
Highest  Grade  Seed,  98)1  pnritF  or  over.  Pound,  40  cents;  postpaid.  PeoK  and  bushel  prices  sub¬ 
ject  to  market  fluctuations.  Write  for  close  market  prices  when  ready  to  buy. 

TIaiI  UlnirAf  -A- valuable  farm  crop,  largely  used  for  pasturage  and  soil  Improvement.  Yields  2 
Aacu  Vd  to  8  cuttings  peryear.  First  crop  makes  rich  feed  and  Is  the  most  valuable  for  hay. 
Clover  draws  nitrogen  from  the  air  largely,  and  is  one  of  the  best  soil  renovating  crops.  Clover  Intel¬ 
ligently  used  Is  the  farmer’s  best  friend.  Should  be  used  as  a  rotation  crop.  Sow  either  in  fall  or 
spring.  September  and  March  are  the  best  mouths.  Pound,  by  mall,  postpaid,  40  cents.  Subject  to 
fluctuations  In  market  prices.  Write  for  prices  when  ready  to  buy. 

r’lAvjAi*  almost  all  lands  of  the  Central  South,  but  prefers  moist  land. 

TV  line  uiuvci  Thrives  better  than  other  clover  on  land  containing  iron.  Sow  either  In  fall 
or  spring,  6  to  6  pounds  per  acre.  60  cents  per  pound,  postpaid. 

aTuTiyiTI  ^^"1  T  A  valuable  Southern  Clover.  Grows  well  on  either 

<1  JJclAl.  V  t?  JT  OA  poor  or  rich  soil.  On  poor  land  It  assumes  a  creep¬ 

ing  habit;  on  rich  land  a  bush  form,  making  a  vigorous  plant,  growing  12  to  18  Inches  high.  Sow  either 
in  spring  or  fall,  10  to  16  pounds  per  acre,  harrow  In  to  a  depth  of  1/4  to  2)4  Inches,  according  to  char¬ 
acter  of  soil,  then  roll  or  firm  the  sollin  most  convenient  way.  Males  better  grazing  than  any  other 
except  Bermuda.  Well  adapted  to  fertilizing  and  soil  enrichment.  Its  abundant  long  tap  roots  and 
laterals  decaying,  render  the  soil  porous  and  leave  In  It  much  valuable  matter.  The  rootspenetrate  sev¬ 
eral  feet  deep,  enabling  the  plants  to  bear  severe  dry  spells,  also  bring  up  from  the  subsoil  valuable  plant 
food.  Sow  in  fall  In  Florida.  In  Georgia,  Texas,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  sow  in.  March.  4-ounoe 
packet,  16  cents;  pound,  46  cents;  postpaid.  10  pounds  by  freighter  express,  $2.76;  100  pounds,  $25.00. 

Bermuda  Grass  ^pon®as^rpeft 

by  many  on  account  of  its  persistent  effort  to 
spread  through  its  underground  and  surface  run¬ 
ners,  It  is  the  best  summer  pasture  grass  for 
the  central  and  lower  South.  It  grows  on  all 
kinds  of  soil  from  the  heaviest  clay  to  the  light¬ 
est  sand,  and  furnishes  abundant  and  nutritious 
pasture.  No  pasture  grass  will  give  you  so  great 
returns  when  given  as  little  fertilizer  as  will 
Bermuda.  Seed  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  5 
to  6  pounds  per  acre  between  March  1st  and 
June  1st.  Seed  will  not  germinate  when  ground 
Is  cold ,  end  under  favorable  conditions  requires 
20  to  30  days  to  germinate.  New  crop  seed  ar¬ 
rives  during  the  month  of  February  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  no  erders  will  be  filled  before  that 
time.  Packet  (2  ounces) ,  16  cents;  54  pound,  2» 
cents;  pound,  85  cents;  postpaid.  Special  prices 
on  lots  of  5  pounds  or  over. 

Red  Top  orBCerd’sGrass 

An  excellent  hay  and  pasture  grass.  Succeeds 
on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but  does  best  on  heavy 
or  low,  moist,  stiff  soils.  We  handle  none  but 
fancy  cleaned  seed  of  best  grade.  Per  pound, 
postpaid,  40  cents.  Not  prepaid,  bushel  (14  lbs.), 
about  $3.60.  Write  tor  closest  market  prices 
when  ready  to  buy. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass 

So  well  known  that  It  needs  no  description. 

Our  seed  Is  the  best  that  Kentucky  produces, 
clean,  pure  and  of  highest  vitality.  February 
and  March  are  the  best  spring  months  for  suw- 
ing.  Seed  crop  very  short.  Fancy  re- 
oleaned  seed.  Pound,  45  cents,  postpaid. 

Bushel  (14  lbs.),  not  prepaid,  about  $4.60. 

Burr  Clover,  Crimson  Clover,  Hairy,  Winter  or 
Sand  Vetch,  Bescue  and  other  standard  grasses 
not  listed  are  for  summer  and  fall  plantings  only. 
For  description  and  prices  see  Hastings’  Summer 
and  Fall  Catalogue,  issued  in  July  of  each  year. 


Hed  Top  or  Herd*®  Grass 


Alfalfa  or  T«iioexiae  Glover 


H.  (j.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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One  of  the  most  reliable  grasses  for  the  Middle  South,  either  for 
hay  or  pasture.  While  sueceedlng  well  on  almost  all  soils  It  does 
best  on  loamy  and  moderate  stiff  uplands.  It  starts  growth  early 
In  spring  and  continues  to  grow  well  Into  winter.  A  quick  grower, 
highly  relished  by  stock,  especially  when  young,  and  bears  close  grazing.  Makes  good  hay. 
Cut  for  h  ‘V  when  In  nloom.  .S  )w  3  bushels  per  acre.  Pound,  40  cents,  postpaid;  bushel  (11  lbs.), 
highest  grade  seed,  about  $3.2i.  Write  us  for  prices  on  bushel  lots  or  over. 

A  valuable  grass  for  both  hay  and  pasture  In  the 
South.  Starts  early  In  the  wprlng  and  lasts  till 
late  fall.  Stands  mid-summer  heat  and  drought. 
For  hay  crop  it  gives  two  good  cuttings  per 
season,  the  hay  being  better  than  timothy.  Sow  2  to  3  bushels  per  acre  In  either  spring  or  fall. 
Bushel  price  on  application.  Pound,  postpaid,  40  cents.  Bushel  (11  lbs,),  about  $2.50, 

Succeeds  well  In  all  parts  of  the  Central  South,  Furnishes' 
green  pasturage  through  the  entire  winter.  Pound,  post¬ 
paid,  45  cents.  Bu-hel  prices  on  application. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  grasses  for  fall  planting.  A  quick 
grower  from  which  several  cuttings  can  be  made  for  hay. 
An  annual,  dying  out  the  first  summer.  Sow  2  bushels  per 
acre.  Lb.,  postpaid,  30c.  Bu.  (14  lbs.),  not  prepaid,  aboutSl. 75. 
Similar  to  the  Italian  Rye  Grass,  a  little  slower  In 
growth  but  has  the  advantage  of  lasting  several  years. 
Makes  heavy,  leafy  growth,  very  fine  for  either  pas¬ 
ture  or  hay  purposes.  Pound,  postpaid,  30  cents. 
Bushel  (14  pounds),  not  prepaid,  about  $1.75. 

A  splendid  hay  grass  for  the  more  northern  part  of  the  South,  especially 
hill  and  mountain  sections.  Sow  12  to  15  pounds  per  acre.  Pound,  postpaid, 
35  cents;  bushel  (45  lbs. ) ,  not  prepaid ,  about  $8.75. 

While  considered  a  pest  In  many  parts  of  the  South,  it  is  coming 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  our  most  valuable  hay  and  forage 
plants  In  places  where  its  growth  can  be  controlled  and  kept 
from  spreading  Into  cultivated  fields.  No  other  plants  make 
such  enormous  yields  of  hay.  It  should  be  cut  or  mowed  just  as  the  seed  heads  begin  to  form. 
Sow  1  bushel  per  acre,  either  In  fall  or  spring.  Pound,  postpaid,  36  cents.  Price  per  bushel  of 
26  pounds,  about  $4.60.  Ulose  market  prices  on  application. 


Orchard  Grass 

highly  relished  by  stock,  esp 
Cut  for  h  ‘V  when  in  nloom.  .s 
highest  grade  seed,  about  $3.1 

Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass 

season,  the  hay  being  better  tha 
Bushel  price  on  application.  Pi 
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Perennial  Rye  Grass 
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Johnson  Grass 


MAKE  GRASS 

AS  WELL  AS 

KILL  GRASS 


OrchnrJ  Grass 


Tall  MeadoMT  Oat  Grass 


FARMOGERM 


WILL  HELP  YOU 
GROW  FERTILIZER 


That  may  be  a  new  way  of  putting  It  but  It's  pretty  close  to  facts.  The  most  costly 
element  of  commercial  fertilizer  Is  nitrogen  and  Is  usually  estimated  as  being  worth  about 
17  cents  per  pound.  I  ractlcally  all  our  soils  are  short  of  nitrogen. 

The  clovers,  cow  peas,  vetch,  peas,  beans,  alfalfa  and  some  other  leguminous  plants 
all  have  the  power  to  draw  plenty  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  If— there  are  present  what  are 
called  the  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  In  the  soil  to  attach  themselves  to  the  roots.  These 
bacteria  on  the  roots  of  this  class  of  plants  are  necessary  to  enable  the  plant  to  do  full 
work  In  nitrogen  gathering.  If  they  are  not  present  the  crop  will  be  more  or  less  of  a 
failure.  Plenty  of  bacteria  means  rank  growing  crops,  their  absence  means  sickly  looking 
plants.  When  successful  crops  of  any  of  these  plants  mentioned  have  been  grown  befoie 
there  are  bacteria  In  the  soil  for  them,  but  on  new  ground  or  ground  where  these  crej  s 
have  not  been  grown  the  bacteria  must  be  supplied  before  fullsuccess  can  come.  The  best 
and  easiest  way  Is  to  supply  them  In  the  shape  of  Farmofierm.  It  costs  $2.00  per  acre  to 
Inoculate.  The  Farmojerm  comes  In  sealed  bottles.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  add  water, 
then  moisten  the  seed  before  planting  and  your  soil  then  becomes  thoroughly  inoculated 
at  seed  sowing.  It’s  the  quickest,  cheapest,  easiest  way  to  improve  soil  there  Is. 

This  Farmo^erm  is  not  for  direct  nse  on  crops  like  corn,  cotton,  oats,  sor- . 
^hnm,  millet,  etc.  When  used  on  all  kinds  of  clovers, .cow  peas,  soja  beans  these  crojis 
accumulate  a  great  store  of  nitrogen  on  the  roots.  These  decay  after  the  leguminous  crop 
Is  cut  off  and  the  nitrogen  Is  available  In  the  soil  for  succeeding  crops  of  cotton,  corn  or 
grain.  In  effect.  It  h^lps  make  your  soil  richer  for  succeeding  crops  as  well  as  making  far 
better  clover,  alfalfa,  cow  peas,  soja  beans  or  peanuts. 

We  believe  that  every  farmer  and  gardener  wants  better  crops  and  lower  fi  rtlllzer 
cost.  Farmo^erm  will  do  both.  We  will  gladly  send  you  special  booklet  on  this  subject. 

Price  S2.00  per  acre  bottle,  postpaid.  Each  crop  needs  a  different  species  or  variety 
ofbacteria.  State  what  crop  you  want  It  for  when  ordering.  We  have  Fnrmoiterm  for 
Red  Clover,  Crimson  Clover,  White  Clover,  Alfalfa  or  Lucerne,  Garden  Peas, 
Garden  Beans,  Soin  Beans,  Vetch  and  Peanuts,  Can  also  supply  a  mixed  culture 
for  garden  peas  and  beans  to  plant  about  400  feet  of  row  for  50  cents,  postpaid.  Use 
Farmofterm  this  year. 
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A  Few  From'HaBiuii,fts*  Mixed  PloWer  Gardenl’^  PktjFO 

'  Ji^or^O  oent^yon  may  select  Flower  Seeds  tp.the  ait>{>a; 

Seeds  to  thdamount  of  SlJ.SOl'  Foilr'$'2.6(Vyou^^'soiec. 
idoi  inolude  flillBs,  Roots;  'Plalais.  eWLe  Sbeoisl  25  atld  ^O’deil't' 

BASttNGS^'iXOWER  SEEDS,  :  ,  .  . . . 

Have  no  superiors aad  fevr-eqtlftls, '  We  nskiiist  as  much  care  In  the  proi- 
d notion  of  the  liaest'  ettalhs  of.  flovver-s.e0d|_a3  we  do  In  vegetable  seeds;* 

We  do  this  because  it  pays  ns  to.'  Our  busttieSs  Experience  is  that  o'qr  best  , 
advertisement  is' asatlsfied  costbmer,- and;- kur  Special  high  graije  straj^aj 
of  seed  are  bound  tomafce  eYery  one  wlfb  'giants  satisfied.  The  increase 
of  our  sales  of  flower  seed.of  the  jast  five  h^s  been  enormous^  _Onr_ 

customers  have  found  thai'the  q.uality  ofv jit b  seed  and  the  size  and  brill¬ 
iancy  of  the  bloom  from~^r  special  strajl|\s.of  flower  seeds  snrpaas  |n^ 
thing  they  have  ever'j^d-r..'  Jery  little  flpwer.  seed  Is  grown  In  |He4Jifite^i 
States,  and  we  Import'-vnis  direct  from  the  largest  and  best 
growers  of  Germany  and  ifrance,  where  the  greatest  attention  is  paldTp 
the  production  of  the  flne^strains  of  flowers.  We  spare  no  trouble  i£dV  . 
expense  to  get  theyery  best  for  our  customers— the  finest  varieate^^-^Jff.alt,; 
flowers  adapted  to  planting  in  the  South.  'Our  list  of  flowter  see#  i^.Sm^r  ‘ 
compared  with  that  of  many  Northern  seedsmen.  The  reason  ^|^|4li 
that  there  are  comparatively  few  flowers  grown  from  seed  that  do  well  in 
the  South,  and  our  list  contains  nothing  but  what  is  adapted'fb'tBFSouth.’ 

You  may  depend  upon  the  fact  that  you  can  plant  any_varlety_in  this  li.st 
wiija~the  assurance  that  with  proper  trealinehf  and  favorable  seasons 
you  willsucceed, ,  ...  ,  ^ 

Our  packets  o|flotver, seeds  are  larger  thantthbsd'oM  dtfier'’^#^^. 

Thpre  are  enougb.soef  s  iij^astings’  papljets  ^^(vd-  ^^Ijai^s^j'^ 


be  left  to  a  negro 

-tton,— T^^bsewlag-glosely  the  following  rules  for  sowing  flower  seed  you 
will  have  little  cause  for  complaint  of  failure. 

A  tnellow  loam,  which  is  a  medium  earth  between  the 
[  !*■  extremes  of  clay  and  sand,  enriched  with  ^dmpost  of 

■^ot^®|^Mbi^'jnd  leaf  mold;  fa^adapted'  to  the  generality  6?  flo.^ering 
■  plants."  Previous  to  plahjing  flower  beds  or  borders,  care  mtist  be  taken 
ibIW  tfiby  are  so  arranged  That  the  ground  may  be  a  little  elevated  tn-.flidN 
‘iHMdre,-that  the  water  may  run  off,  and.  that , the  plants  inay  show  off,to,« 
djetteriadymit^e.  V'/n-i' t'"-' >■  >  ■ 

iEWiMfg  the  SeC€hS^“J&^,f^a,'„KSS 

to  a  depth  proportionate  to  its  slzeflik;®  Portula'ca,' petpnJaSf  ^ete.,  sflould 
.-bje-merely  sprinkled,  on  the  sutfaoooT'.the-rgroUnd.'and  barely  covered 
with  finely  sifted,  light  mellow  gofliPKess  the  sdil'dbwp  /irmly  over  the 
seed  with  a  brick  or  a  short  piece  ©fboatd.iF  '''^  ...  .  j  .  .. 


eaijh  kind,  '^.^haye  no/^  'or  3-cent  'p,apketslsadh  (tSaf^of^e' 
uo  rally.  Ouiripac&fe  contain gopd  seed  End  p^btybiat. 
in  I  or  7  Swe(^TKpM.jr  PURpy  Eedd,  a^flj,  9! 

padket.  Our  business  is  notconducted  on  thar  basis.  tVe  charge  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  just  what  the  goods  are  worth,  and  give  you  value  re¬ 
ceived  forevery.cert  yous.end  .  us,  apd;then  adflitai  ybn.r.ibtderi'oqiEftee 
oiTiir  as  sh9rYji?,pn  page,f.anfi,tnside,9f  pqwf,  gt  bna  noporriii  ai  rasllinel  In: 

Flower  seed  is  how  One  oftb,e,slrfin&to,t»rc,apf  mw  MSdoWP 

lead  in  that  just.as  we  do  in  vegetable  sbea,,' 
varieties  arb  Euooessiiil  Steeds;  nuallB 
:  M,  ViB  or-ull— 1!  ^ 
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ih’  Spen  'gfloUaditlflciipiSPib'f/ 
'Tearlien  trfi  BdktftiiffWrufteinsoi 
plahtlfi'g'-.l  iPlafatelgrWilitSatO  r 


'twTd  arg>d,usaflnstfttaeedqwitb 
eiBstotsr  gjf  toaigotassSl'dikrej 


p^ckat,  -, 


M  GLADIOLI  25c 


bbtnpiiMIfU  1> 

are  is  notblug  myste- 

_ _  -T  _ _ -  ,,  abd'a  ^lt’tlb  c6fli'm£m’'‘'| 

. ''Witti  thfeke  fajlufje'ls  almost  impossibly,  .  trfs'  work  thalt  'cflfl'not'‘^,$ 
t  to  a  negro  fariitr  nanfl  or  laborer.-  It  mbst  receive  ’carefufaWC'il-1  *'*“ 


_ _ _ ^ _ . _  For  lariet  peed  the  depth 

sboiild  be  regulated  according  to  thC-klbe  6f  the  sepd,  those  the  SlSe  of  a 
’  head  JAtoch  deep,  and  those  th.e'niae  of  a'pba  H  of  an  Inch  or  more. 
Icuife  a'lm  oflath  ilt  wouldtofe'b^ter  4f,  Wknea  smbOlI-n)  about  8  feet 
ess  She  edge  down.into'ith^seftejyei^iyysoup'fb.make  a  groove  as 
th'^eed  Is  to.be  pIaiitbdi;s8aArer/b’B.ft|B^^pngJJi*s»'®llowin^4  or 


!r  to  15  of  20  of  tJie-Sp 

_ _ __i  gmwn. !  Cover  th.§,8eea*ibS  y, 

;urn  your  lath  flatwisie  and  pre‘%’ttre“^t| 
soils  flower  seed  shoi^ld  be  covered  tufes. 
tokttfKorSieflfvy  clay  soils. 

'Liti  iBoxes'i;  ' 


transplanted.  Id 
1  wjfere' d ^dt’a  qojp^es  in  spring ,  It 


|l\e9^iTW$iti5Tln;iopen  ground, 

of.spU;-sjDo\k^s  tendency/to 
A  fttof^ite*  tne  criisj..  gfnall  seeds  can  not 

!As  sboti'^s  the  plants  rt^ach  alielgic^of^  Lj 
ground ,  taking 

-  ^plftht,  ^o  as  not  todisturb^ikeii^ot^  f 

ALYS$i™ 

^'^Ffee'fll^’erlnganbual,  of  qulek 
bbgrt4Siflgto'''b‘lboto  in  early  spring att 


rdf  ' Tied d'iirg^  aha^ftdbl'flPs^'lA' 
tTig  seuthvo  Natitiy  bb  si^ykieb* 
feto’d  btfii  1  y'^Wi  tWitfl'Affk  Wk9iii 
du¥’  tbtrg  s'ffMfliefS.**tl*r'5i‘iyiy' 

'b'  rb  b  th  ■  Bi  i'''Jdi?itfi'W  ff  > 

‘  teed  'IP  kbWfl  M  -‘te’e ' 
fnaWy  ■^spiytidi’ii  "  btei  “Ibi* '  Ib'b^  ^ 

plan-4a!f<>&wiiiteit,«iS4xwisebd;«  tablet  ion^  tii^e.  Excellent/.fbb^ 


ant  |s  to 
tH.  over  it,  then 
„  ^>ti  light,  ^ady 
at' they  shoultg-be 
*'» 

^111  stand  tifmar 
grow  bbV^r 
spring  frostb|ibr 
te  shallow  hbyes 
lafigmfich.  -This^ipJaL 
■  ~-‘f  (ifppical  naftra^ 
;ajj^/he  seed.  S&f 
"  p'plf  soak  ir,  g  wjef#'' 
tbb  it  lightly- 
though  a  oniSted 
““^■^es  they  mayToe 
.  .^.bbx  as  po^i- 
SmA  t/necessaiy 

'  -i'S.  ^ 


^'ersiforfibwerTieas,  as  It  is  of  clos'; 
*f)itcfl  #rbWLil'fttia''Sveii  in  helgbti,''  So* 
**feftlilyVfn  AbailWvV 'drills  wherg  plants 


I  ratopk  Jiighllwim'(lfelHtr'gf@@ioit  yt^iia«dG?ow3b‘tei  10!  InchesfhTgbi.V.Fi 


*%‘6yfetki''6a*ifciB',*iB'ceiits.  // 

Al^ssunji— 

>q'0«£LE®tsjtery  dwa^f,  spread'iug'/apdtj^ 
r/  fopioiln  egp.ifitlii  g  tojl  inelieshlgh  .  -Plau 
'  .  •  -  .  *  high'  at 

Plafits 

_  _ _  .  ^  .  .  .  spikes-. 

of  ftkgfa'ti’S'^b'lodhb  as  m a uy  as  f 00  elastera 
flrat«irFg'’be«n-‘'piban(}ed  ofl"'a-singJe  plant.  . 

Fine  for  borders.  Packet,  6  cents;  *4  ounce, 

nts.  b^utO  iiiO  uGeid£ADi^i3Buiu 


H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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ELastin^s*  Unrivalled  Mixed  Asters.  Pkt.  1  O  ots.;  3  for  23  cts 


ASTERS 


HASTINGS’ 
UNRIVALED 
^  MIXED 


Onr  Mixed  Asters  are  well  worthy  of  the  name  of  unrivaled. 
Onr  mixture  has  no  rival.  It  is  made  up  by  ourselves  of  26  va- 
rh'ties  of  the  finest  Asters  grown  for  us  by  one  oi  the  greate.sl 
Aster  specialists  of  Germany. 

No  such  superb  collection  has  ever  been  offered  by  any 
seedsman  before.  It  contains  the  German,  Boltze’s  Dwarf 
Bouquet,  Mignon,  Q  'een.  Pyramidal  Bouquet,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  Victoiia,  Crown,  Perfection,  German  Quilled,  Comet, 
Giant  Comet,  Lady,  Queen  of  the  Market,  Victoria  Needle, 
Washington  ,  Imbricated  Pompon,  Jewel,  Betteridge's  Quilled, 
Cocardeau,  Tall  Chrysanthemum,  and  Vick's  White  Branch¬ 
ing,  each  of  them  except  the  last  being  in  assorted  colors.  0\ir 
universal  mixture  will  make  a  magnificent  display,  one  that 
should  be  in  every  Uower  garden  in  the  Soutn.  Packet,  10 
cents;  3  packets,  25  cents. 

/■'  No  one  flower  has  had  more  attention  paid  to  it  by 

\JlIllUrC  seed  growers  than  the  Aster  and  none  show 
greater  improvements  than  it  does.  Here  in  the  South  It  gives 
marked  success  and  by  a  little  disbudding,  letting  only  a  few 
blossoms  come  on  eat  h  plant,  flowers  are  large  as  ordinary 
chrysanthemums  can  be  had,  and  before  the  chrysanthemum 
conies  in.  Tlie  Aster  is  constantly  growing  in  popular  favor 
and  is  worthy  of  more  extended  culture  in  the  South.  For 
early  flowering,  seed  may  be  sown  in  January  and  February  in 
boxes  in  tile  house  anil  transplanted  to  tlie  open  after  danger 
of  hard  frost  is  past.  Sow  seed  in  open  ground  in  shallow  drills 
when  trees  start  to  leaf  out,  and  when  2  to  3  inches  high  trans¬ 
plant  to  beds  where  they  are  to  bloom.  For  late  fall  flowering, 
seed  may  be  sown  in  Mayor  June.  They  grow  luxuriantly  in 
any  good  garden  soil  and  the  mass  ot  bloom  from  a  small  bed 
will  repay  you  for  the  slight  trouble  necessary  to  grow  them  to 
perfection.  Keep  the  beds  weeded  and  free  from  grass  so  that 
the  plants  have  full  chance  for  development. 


12  ROSES 


3  Red,  3  Yellow,  3  Pink,  3  TfT  oi'n 
White,  all  different  varieties  /  Ij  l^l\ 
of  everblooniers,  postpaid:  lllWl 

See  illustration  of  each  variety  in  natural  colors  on  next  to 
last  pa^e  of  cover. 


SEPARATE  VARIETIES  OF  ASTERS  lEU^S^'lendW^dv^rf 

variety  with  large  flowers.  Fine  mixed  colors.  Packet,  10  cents. 

TRUFFAUT’S  PEONY  FLOWERED  PERFECTION— One  of  the  best. 
Flowers  large  and  very  double.  Finest  mixed  colors.  Packet,  10  cents. 

VICTORIA — Flowers  large  and  showy  and  perfectly  double.  Growth 
about  20  inches  in  height.  Mixed  colors.  Packet,  10  cents. 

COMET — Very  beautiful  and  distinct  class.  Long,  curled  and  twisted 
ipetals  formed  into  a  loose  halt  globe  resembling  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
'mums.  All  colors  mixed.  Packet,  10  cents. 


WHITE  BRANCHING — Pure  white.  Resembles  a  large  white  chrys¬ 
anthemum,  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter.  Flowers  borne  on  long,  stilT 
stems  which  branch  freely.  Packet,  10  cents. 

BRANCHING  ASTERS  MIXED— This  type  forms  broad,  handsome 
bushes  covered  with  large,  long-petaled  flowers  that  are  graceful  and 
feathery  in  efl'ect.  Mixed  colors.  Packet,  10  cents. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET— Gracefulspreadinghablt.  Flowers  early, 
nearly  two  weeks  ahead  of  other  varieties.  Mixed  colors.  Pkt..  10  cts. 

TRIUMPH — Flowers  of  Peony  form;  petals  beautifully  Incurved.  Color 
scarlet,  very  rich  and  brilliant.  Packet,  10  cents. 


Our  Free  Flower  Seed  Offer 


We  believe  thorougbly  in  the  beautifying  of  homes  in  the  South 
through  the  use  of  flowers.  We  want  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  every 
home,  no  matter  bow  humble,  will  be  surrounded  with  beds  of  flowering 
plants.  They  add  to  the  beauty  of  beautiful  places,  they  give  a  touch  oi 
color  to  the  weather  beaten  and  run  down  places.  We  want  to  do  our  share  toward  encouraging  a  more  general  planting  of  flowers  around 
Southern  homes.  That’s  why  we  are  making  our  splendid  offer  of  5  packets  of  flower  seed  on  every  order  amounting  to  50  cents  or  over. 
These  are  illustrated  in  colors  on  the  second  page  of  our  catalog  cover  and  full  particulars  of  the  offer  will  be  found  on  page  1  of  this  catalogue. 


A  A  Commonly  called  “California”  or  “Sand  Ver- 

-A JjXt. bena.”  Especially  adapted  to  the  light,  sandy 
and  clay  lands  of  the  lower  South.  A  trailing  plant  that  grows  luxuriantly 
in  dry,  open  soils.  Sow  seeds  in  April  where  plants  are  lo  stand. 

ABRONIA— Mixed— Best  shades  of  yellow  and  rosy  pink,  from  best 
I  varieties  Including  large  flowered  varieties.  Packet,  5  cents. 


I  Abobra  Viridiflora 

i  A  splendid  summer  climber,  from  Brazil. 

I  Fine  for  porch  shade,  tiellises  or  fences. 

I  Fruits  are  a  rich,  brilliant  scarlet,  resem¬ 
bling  small,  brilliantly  colored  gourds.  Sow 
seed  alter  danger  of  frost  is  past,  where 

!  plants  are  to  stand.  Packet,  5  cents. 

!  Balsam  Apple  ciimbefs°wuh 

I  ornamental  foliage  and  interesting  and 
valuable  fruits  which  are  much  esteemed  for 
their  medicinal  purposes.  This  fruit  burst¬ 
ing  and  throwing  the  seed  a  considerable 
distance  is  a  source  of  amusement  for  the 
children.  Packet,  6  cents. 

i  Balloon  Vines  dobing  piami 

from  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  general  favorite. 
A  rapid  growing  annual  climber  delighting 
in  warm  situation.  Small  white  flower,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Inflated  seed  vessel  resembling 
miniature  balloons.  Packet,  6  cents. 


Abronia  or  Sand  Verl  ena 


AMARANTHUS 

Annual  plants,  grown  both  for 
foliage  and  the  showy  flower  clus¬ 
ters.  There  are  two  types,  one 
valued  for  the  brilliant  coloring  of 
the  leaves,  the  other  for  large 
feathery  plumes  or  spray  of  rich 
crimson  flowers.  Sow  in  March  and 
April. 

Amaranthus  Caudatna  (Love 
Lies  Bleeding)- Plants  of  still’,  erect 
growth,  3  feet  high,  with  numerous 
sprays  of  rich  crimson  flowers. 
Packet,  5  cents. 

Amaranthns  Tricolor  (Jos¬ 
eph’s  Coat) — Has  a  single,  erect  stalk 
and  brilliant  colo’-ed  leaves  when 
full  grown.  The  rich  yellow  and  red 
markings  are  very  distinct.  Pkt.,  5c. 

Amaranihus  Crnentua  (Prince's 
Feather) — From  Asia.  Tall  growing, 
with  leaves  purple  or  purplish  green. 
Packet,  6  cents. 

Amaranihns  Salicfolios  (Foun¬ 
tain  plant)— Grows  2  to  3  feet  high, 
branching  freely  and  of  pyramidal 
form.  Packet,  5  cents. 


Arnwranthnw  TricoloC 
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Royal  Prize  Camellia  Flowered  Balsams 


A  Vkii-^iIrkTi  Commonly  called  “Flowering  Maple.”  Splendid  bedding  plant  for  partly  shaded 
locations  or  lor  pot  culture,  tor  porches  or  indoors.  Our  Royal  Prize  strain  is  oi 
the  finest  mixed  colors.  Varied  in  form  and  color  of  flower,  leaf  and  growth.  Easily  grown  from 
seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  boxes  in  March  and  April.  Packet,  10  cents. 

A  (Snap  Dragon)— The  old-fashioned  Snap  Dragon,  largely  Improved  by 

cultivation  and  selection.  Sow  in  open  ground  in  March  and  April,  or 
earlier  in  boxes.  Of  easiest  culture  and  well  adapted  to  the  Centra  South.  If  seed  is  not  sown  in 
early  spring  they  will  nut  bloom  until  the  second  season.  They  are  hardy  and  will  stand  the  winter 
here  if  slightly  protected.  Our  seed  is  from  one  of  the  most  careful  seed  growers  of  Germany. 
Fineet  Mixed.  Packet,  6  cents. 

A  esinl  ^#>11 X  (Dutchman’s  Pipe)— A  splendid  climber  of  tropical  origin ,  well  adapted 

A  for  porches,  trellises  or  arbors  in  the  central  and  lower  South.  Leaves 

dark  green  and  plants  of  rapid  growth  when  planted  in  good  loamy  soil  or  one  that  has  been  w  ell 
manured.  They  need  plenty  of  sunshine.  The  variety  we  offer  (Elegans)  is  odorless.  Flowers 
3  Inches  across,  purple  and  white  blotched.  Plant  seed  where  plants  are  to  stand  about  May  1st. 
Packet,  10  cents. 

A  very  attractive  climbing  vine  of  quick  growth  with  ornamental,  deep 
cut  foliage.  Flowers  small  but  are  quickly  succeeded  by  small,  round,  dark 
green  seed  pods,  striped  with  lines  of  pure  white.  The  plants  are  quickly  covered  with  these 
brightly  marked  fruits,  making  a  very  showy  and  pleasing  effect.  Very  pleasing  to  the  children. 
Pftckct  6  C6DtS 

Ttol'lxc  'Po-i*<x-nTixc  (Double  Fnglish  Daisy)  —  The  true  English  Daisy,  perfectly 
-■-•cAiA®  M.  cxcfxixus  hardy  and  suited  to  C(.ol,  rather  moist  locations.  Blooms  in  earliest 
spring  and  late  fall.  Sow  seed  early  in  boxes  or  shallow  drills,  then 
transplant  to  permanent  location.  Treat  the  same  as  violets.  They 
can  be  flowered  through  the  winter  if  placed  in  boxes  in  pits  or 
planted  out  in  cold  frames.  Flowers  very  double.  Plants  spread  rapidly 
in  rich  soil.  Finest  Mixed.  Packet,  10  cents. 

(Tassel  Flower)— Plants  18  Inches  high,  branching 
VJdloCiAAcl  freely  and  producing  clusters  of  red  and  yellow  tassei 
like  flowers.  Packet;  6  cents. 

I* XT'  Ttaxl'lc  (Campanula)  Sown  early  in  the 
south  these  will  bloom  the  first 
season.  Sow  in  a  rather  shaded  location,  as  soon  as  ground  can  be 
worked,  and  they  will  give  an  abundance  of  bloom  through  the  fall. 

Sow  seeds  thinly  in  beds  and  cover  not  more  than  a  quarter  inch.  Our 
strain  of  this  is  of  medium  size,  growing  about  18  inches  high. 

Finest  Double  and  Simile  Mixed  —  Beautifully  bell-shaped 
flow  ers,  all  colors  mixed.  Packet,  5  cents. 


Antirrhijiam  or  Snap  Drag^^n 


BALSAM 


THE  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWER 
TOUCH-ME-NOT  or  LADY-SLIPPER 

The  old  and  familiar  Touch-Me-Not  or  Lady-Slipper  Improved  until  those  familiar 
with  the  old  forms  would  hardly  recognize  the  large  waxy  flowers  with  their  elegant 
shades  of  color  and  variegations  as  belonging  to  the  same  class.  They  grow  luxuriantly 
all  through  the  .South  with  little  attention  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  well  repay  one 
for  the  little  trouble.  Sow  in  open  ground  after  danger  of  frost  is  past,  or  earlier  In  pro¬ 
tected  boxes.  For  best  growth  and  effect  plants  should  be  set  about  one  foot  apart. 

BALSAM— Hastings’  Royal  Prize  Camellia  Flowered  Mixed — One  of  OUr 

special  strains,  surpassing  all  others  In  brilliancy  of  colors,  size  of  flowers  and  freedom 
of  bloom.  These  should  be  planted  from  1>4  to  2  feet  apart  to  allow  space  for  full  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  strong  and  vig¬ 
orous  plants.  They  will  sur¬ 
prise  you.  Packet,  10  cents;  3 
packets,  25  cents. 

BALSAM — Double  Rose 
Flowered  Mixed  —  Very 
double  and  large  flowers  of 
finest shadesand colors.  This 
is  identical  with  what  Is  sold 
by  many  seedsmen  os  French 
Camellia  Flowered.  Pkt.,10c. 

BALSAM — Double  Spot¬ 
ted — A  splendid  strain  lor 
those  preferring  variegated 
bloom  rather  than  solid  color. 
Packet,  10  cents. 

BALSAM — Doable  Extra 
Fine  Mixed— Very  fine  double 
flowers  from  best  German 
growers.  Packet,  5  cents. 


Hastings’  Hybrid  Coleus 


There  are  no  finer  decora 
tlve  foliage  plants  for  the 
South  than  our  fine  Hybrid 
Coleus,  ea.sily  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  boxes  in  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March  and  placed  in 
a  warm,  sunny  window.  The 
seed  Is  small  and  should  not 
be  covered  more  than  3^  of  an 
inch.  Keep  moist  but  not 
wet.  When  young  plants  are 
3  or  4  inches  high,  or  when 
danger  of  frost  is  past,  set  in 
the  open  ground.  Our  mix¬ 
ture  of  seed  of  Coleus  is  saved 
from  some  of  the  finest  exhi¬ 
bition  plants  and  contains  all 
the  best- fancy  striped  and 
blotched  sorts.  Packet,  15c. 
2  packets,  26c. 

Calliopsis  or 

Coreopsis 


Hastings’  Hybrid  Golens 


Bright,  showy  plants,  growing  with  greatest  profusion  in 
any  good  garden  soil.  Plants  1  and  2  feet  high,  covered  with 
brilliant  and  showy  flowers,  both  double  and  single.  Sow 
in  early  spring,  in  open,  where  plants  are  to  stand. 

Tall  Varieties.  Mixed — Grow  to  2  feet  in  height  Pkt.,  6c. 

Dwarf  Varieties,  Mixed — Grow  about  1  foot  high.  Pkt.,  6c. 


A  Single  Plant  of  Our  Best  German  Carnation 


WHY  NOT  BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME  WITH  FLOWERS  EVERY  YEAR 

a  1-T1 A rkTi «  f-firnatlons  are  now  one  of  our  most  popular  flowers  and  are  easily 
grown  from  seed.  1  he  Double  German  and  Grenadin  are  not  in 
their  full  development  until  the  second  year;  the  Chaubauds  and  Marguerites  come  to  full 
bloom  In  about  4  to  6  months  from  the  time  seed  is  sown. 

Finest  Double  German  Mixed — This  is  the  true  double  carnation.  Our  strain  of  this 
is  rather  early,  and  from  seed  sown  In  early  spring  some  bloom  will  be  had  the  following  fall. 
Our  seed  is  saved  from  the  choicest  double  colors.  Pkt.,  15  cts.;  2  pkts.,  25  cts. 

Grenadin — Not  quite  SO  double  as  the  Double  German.  In  color  it  is  the  brightest  shade 
of  brilliant  scarlet.  It's  certainly  a  beauty.  Packet,  15  cents;  2  packets,  25  cents. 

Chanband — A  new  strain.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  plants,  bearing  large,  very  double, 
deliciously  fragrant  flowers  of  the  finest  colors.  Blooms  in  five  months  from  seed.  Packet. 
15  cents;  2  packets,  25  cents. 

Margnerite — An  everblooming  carnation,  blooming  in  4  months  from  seed.  While  the 
flowers  are  a  little  smaller  than  the  regular  carnations,  their  earliness  and  abundance  more 
than  make  up  for  the  difference  in  sizes.  Mixed  colors.  Packet,  10  cents. 
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Hastings’  Lar^e 

®  ®  Lannas 


Few  plants  have  shown  so  great  Improvement  In  recent  years  as  the  Canna.  They 
retain  their  value  as  a  tropical  looking  foliage  plant,  at  the  same  time  the  magnlUcent 
bloom  ofihese  new  varieties  In  many  instances  Is  equal  to  that  of  the  most  costly 
orchids.  They  are  easily  grown  anywhere  In  the  South ,  and  bloom  the  hrit  season  from 
seed.  Start  the  seed  in  boxes  In  February  and  March  In  a  warm  place.  These  boxes 
should  be  shallow  and  filled  with  rich  garden  soli  sifted  fine.  The  seeds  have  a  hard 
outer  covering.  This  must  be  either  filed  or  cut  through  so  that  moisture  can  reach  the 
germ.  If  not  filed  or  cut,  they  often  remain  dormant  for  many  years.  When  young 
plants  show  4  or  6  leaves  they  can  be  transplanted  to  open  ground.  If  all  danger  of  frost 
Is  past  and  the  ground  is  warm.  Make  soil  very  rich  and  set  IJ4  feet  apart  each  way. 
We  have  seed  saved  from  the  finest  introduction  embracing  all  the  finest  shades  and 
colors.  Packet.  10  cents;  ounce,  15  cents. 

^  Named  varieties  (or</«riy  co/or)  10  cents  each;  81.C0  perdozen, 

At-MOlo  postpaid.  Assorted  varieties,  6  for  40  cents;  75  cents  per 
dozen ;  postpaid.  (See  named  varieties,  page  89). 

^1  I  •  One  of  the  most  popular  of  annual  flowers.  Better  for  central  South 
than  for  Florida  and  the  Gulf  Coast  regions.  They  are  semi-hardy, 
standing  considerable  cold,  and  of  the  easiest  culture.  Sow  In  good  garden  soil  as  early 
as  ground  can  be  worked.  They  are  rapid  growers  and  constant  bloomers  from  May  to 
September.  Single  Mixed — All  colors.  Pkt,.6c.  Doable  Mixed — All  colors.  Pkt.,Bc. 

a-k-i*  ^Tkirlixi*  'PljiTif  f  very  free  flowering,  hardy  annual  of 
or  rridXIL  branching  nablt,  growing  4  to  6  feet  in 

height;  each  plant  terminates  In  a  large  spike  of  rosy-pink  flowers.  Plants  grow  freely 
from  se''d  sown  In  open  ground  early  In  summer  and  contlhuing  until  cut  olf  by  frost. 
Fresh  flowers  appear  constantly  at  tops  of  the  branches  as  they  Increase  In  height;  they 
have  long  slender  stems,  making  them  quite  feathery  in  appearance.  The  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  long  seed  pods  on  slender  stems,  and  as  they  are  set  thickly  on  the  stalks, 
have  slight  resemblance  to  a  giant  centipede  or  spider.  Packet,  10  cents. 

Cyclamen 

Persioaoi— Popular,  free  bloom 
Ing,  bulbous  plants  for  home  cul¬ 
ture.  Seeds  produce  the  bulbs 
which  flower  the  following 
spring.  These  should  be  grown 
entirely  In  boxes  and  pots,  never 
In  the  open  ground.  Colors 
range  from  pure  white  to  deep 
crimson.  Finest  mixed  colors. 
Packet,  10  cents. 


Hastings*  Large  Flowering  French  Cannas 


'■•xTss  ca-nX-Yi  A-mnxn  (Chinese  and  Japanese) — This  is  one  of  the  best  flowers 

UlXlB  for  the  South  and  is  easily  raised  from  the  seed,  the  plants 
from  early  sown  seed  flowering  the  same  year.  Almost  all  the  new  and  striking  varieties  are 
the  result  of  plants  grown  from  seed,  and  the  amateur  is  as  liable  to  originate  new  and  splendid 
varieties  as  is  the  professional  florist.  They  are  of  the  easiest  culture  and  always  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  those  who  cultivate  them.  These  are  all  hardy  in  this  latitude  and  further  South,  and 
can  be  left  in  the  open  ground  through  the  winter.  Sow  seed  in  shallow  boxes,  barely  cover¬ 
ing  the  seed  with  finely  sifted  soil.  Keep  moist  and  place  box  in  a  warm  sunny  room.  When 
young  plants  are  3  inches  high  transplant  to  open  ground.  Our  supply  of  seed  is  saved  from 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  varieties.  Packet,  20  cents;  2  packets.  35  cents. 

Centaurea  Or 
Dusty  Miller 

Largely  used  for  borders 
or  edgings  and  thrives  in  all 
parts  of  the  South.  Height 
about  1  foot.  Pkt.,10cts. 

Centaurea —  ‘ 

Bachelor’s  Button 

Attractive  and  graceful 
flowers  of  easiest  culture, 
blooming  through  the  entire 
sumpier.  Finest  Mixed- 
Packet,  5  cents. 


Japanese  and  Chinese  Chrysanthemums 


Japanese  Morning  Glories  (ConVOlVUlUS,) 

In  recent  years  a  new  race  of  Morning  Glories  came  to  us  from  Japan,  of  such 
large  size,  vigorous  growth  and  rich  colors,  varied  by  all  sorts  of  remarkable  and 
beautiful  variations,  striped  and  blotched  in  every  manner  imaginable,  that  we  can 
hardly  recognize  in  it  the  original  type.  These  now  embrace  something  over  30  dis 
tlnct  shades  and  colors,  and  some  show  variegated  foliage,  the  rich  dark  green  being 
blotched  with  white  and  golden  yellow.  A  packet  of  them  will  surprise  you  with 
^e  rich  return  ol  beauty  and  flowers  covering  your  porches,  trellises  and  fences. 
Packet,  10  cents; 3  packets,  26  cents. 

Dwarf  MorninX  Gloriea— A  perfect  bush  form  growing  about  one  foot  tall.  Mixed, 
6  cents;  ounce,  10  cents. 

Tall  MorninX  Gloriea — The  old  favorite.  Best  mixed  colors.  Packet,  6  cents; 
ounce,  lO  cents. 


Our  Imperial  Japanese  MorninX  Glories 
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Handsome,  very  free  flowering  annuals,  originally  from  Mexico.  Adapted  to  the  entire 
South.  Do  not  plant  in  soil  loo  rich,  as  it  makes  too  tall  a  growth.  Sandy  or  light  clay 
soils  are  best.  Sow  as  soon  danger  as  from  frost  is  past  in  open  ground.  Ihey  grow  4  to  6  feet  tall  and 
are  covered  profusely  with  flowers  from  August  until  frost.  White,  pink  and  crimson  mixed.  Packet,  5c.  I 
Giant  of  California — A  large  flowering  Strain,  the  flowers  being  more  than  double  the  size  of  the 
original  strain.  Flowers  pink,  white  and. crimson  mixed.  Packet,  10  cents.  t  f 

Yellow  Cosmos— Klondyke — Originated  in  Americus,  Ga.  The  originator  says  that  from  early  ’ 
spring  sown  seed  the  plants  begin  to  bloom  by  June  15th  and  are  2=^  feet  high.  Blooms  continuously  , 
until  frost,  being  covered  with  rich,  orange  yellow  flowers  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  a  superb  ; 
variety.  Packet,  15  cents  or  2  for  25  cents.  I 

thinly  in  drills;when  the  trees  come  in  leaf,  i; 
VJCJ.tJ'SKI.  UA  VJtAC>Av»C.UAl.l  LV  transplant  to  12  inches  apart  when  the  plants  are  3  inches;': 
high.  They  develop  abnormally  large  flower  heads  or  combs,  are  showy  and  of  easiest  culture.  I  ; 

Celosia  Cristata— The  large,  close-headed  form.  Mixed  colors.  Packet,  5  cents.  j 

Celosia  Plnmosa — This  is  a  distinct  form,  diflerent  from  the  other.  Heads,  instead  of  being  close,. . 
are  loose  and  feathery,  borne  on  long  stems.  Mixed  colors.  Packet,  5  cents. 


Cobea  Scandens  Ho'm® Riexico“em 

tlrely  adapted  to  the  whole  South.  A  rapid  grower, 
quickly  attaining  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet  covered 
profusely  with  deep  reddish  violetpurple  bell-shaped 
flowers  as  shown  in  illustration.  Leaves  in  pairs  on 
a  central  leaf  stock,  which  terminates  in  a  slender 
tendril  like  those  of  the  sweet  peas,  enabling  the 
vines  to  cling  closely  to  strings,  wires  or  trellises. 


Single  Flower  of  Cosmos 

Do  not  plant  seed  in  open  ground  until  trees  are  in  full  leaf  and  ground  is  warm.  Seeds  are  very 
thin  and  flat  and  will  germinate  more  (|uickly  ifset  on  edge  and  covered  not  more  than  a  halfinc  h; 
less  than  that  is  better.  Can  also  be  sown  in  pots  and  transplanted  if  care  is  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  roots.  Packet  10  cents 

^  The  most  graceful  of  all  vines  and 

T  lAlt;  easily  grown  anywhere  in  the 
South.  For  a  neat  trellis  or  ornamenting  the  trunks  of  trees  it 
is  unexcelled.  It  has  a  profusion  of  scarlet  and  white  star¬ 
shaped  blossoms,  and  its  finely  cut  foliage  is  particularly 
adapted  to  ornamental  work.  Grows  lOto  12  feet  high  and  if 
planted  thick  in  good  soil  will  make  a  dense  growth.  We  can 
supply  the  colors,  scarlet  and  white,  separately  or  mixed. 
Packet,  5  cents. 


Delphinium  (Larkspur) 

free  flowering  annuals. 


Cypress  Vine 


producing  erect  spikes  of  beautiful  flowers  of  various  colors. 
Sow  in  early  spring,  thinly  in  shallow  drills.  Thin  out,  after 
well-up,  to  lOto  12  inches  apart.  They  make  a  pleasing  display, 
and  are  very  satisfactory. 

Delphinium,  Dwarf  Double  German  Mixed — Of  rather 
dwarf  growth,  10  to  11  inches  high.  The  branching  spikes  are 
thickly  set  with  double  flowers  of  many  distinct  colors.  Pkt.,  5c. 

Delphinium,  Tall  Double  German  Mixed — Grow  2 
feet  in  height.  The  tall,  rocket-like  spikes  are  profusely 
covered  with  fully  double  flowers  of  various  colors.  Packet, 
6  cents. 


Digitalis  (Fox  Glove) 


Fox  Glove  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  culture. 


Cobea  Sca>idens 


In  the  South  it  prefers  partially  shaded  locations  , 
but  does  well  in  open.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant  and  also  valuable  f.r  medicinal  purposes,  for,] 
which  the  leaves  of  the  second  year’s  growth  are  used.  Mixed  colors.  Packet,  5  cents. 


Hastings’  Snperb  Mixed  Dianthns  or  Garden  Pinks,  Packe  ,  10  Cents;  3  Packets,  25  Cents 


Hastings’  Superb  Mixed  Dianthus  ^irn\^^fra?ffmr!e'?[efofp^n^^^^ 

and  do  not  wish  to  buy  each  variety  separately.  To  meet  this  demand  we 
have  made  up  a  magnificent  mixture  of  all  the  following  varieties  and 
many  others,  giving  a  mixture  of  alt  the  Chinese  ahd  Japanese  Pinks,  giv¬ 
ing  the  widest  range  of  form,  color  and  markings  imaginable.  Large 
packet,  10  cents;  3  for  25  cents.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  this 
mixture  in  your  flower  garden, 

DIANTHUS— Chinensis— Double  China  Pink.  Compact  plants  and 
free  bloomer.  All  shades  and  colors.  Packet,  5  cents. 

D.— Chinensis  Alba— Double  pure  white  China  Pink.  Packet,  5c. 

D. — Heddewiggii  (.lapanesel  —  Finest  single  mixed,  very  large 
flowers,  Krequently  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  Packet,  5  cents. 

D, — Heddewiggii  Atrosanguinea — Double  crimson.  Packet.  5c. 

D. — Mournind  Pink— Extra  double  flowers  with  body  covering  of 
very  dark  velvet  mahogany,  almost  black,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  finely 
fringed  edges  of  pure  white.  Packet,  5  cents. 


D.— Double  Diadem  Pink— Very  large  double  flowersfinely  marked 
Magnificent  in  both  coloring  and  varieties.  Mixed  colors.  Packet,  5  cents. 

D.— Crimson  Belle— Single.  Large  flowers  of  deepest  glowing  crim 
son,  beautifully  fringed.  Packet,  5  cents. 

D.— Eastern  Queen— Magnificent  large  single  flowers,  2  to  4  Inches 
across.  Finely  fringed,  beautifully  stained  in  rich  shadings  on  silvery 
white,  each  flower  having  crimson  center.  Packet,  5  cents. 

D.— The  Bride— Large  handsome  flowers  of  silvery  white  with  rich, 
purplish  red  eye  surrounded  by  a  still  darker  crimson  ring.  Packet,  6c. 

D.—Laoinatus— Large  single  fringed  flower  in  many  distinct  colors. 
Packet,  5  cents. 

D.— Salmon  Queen— Single  flowers  Of  beautifully  rosy  salmon  color, 
a  rare  shade  of  pinks.  Packet,-10  cents. 

D.— Imperialis- Double  Imperial  Pink.  Double  full  centered  flowers, 
large  and  showy.  Fine  range  of  colors  and  markings.  Packet,  6  cents. 

12  Gladioli,  Assorted  Colors,  25  cts. 
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TTasz^iTifia*  No  flower  In  recent  years  has  shown  such  great 

Jj.2lSlallgS  J^cl±LlJ.<l9  Improvement  as  has  the  Dahlia.  The  present 

strains  produce  flowers  of  larg*'st  size  and  striking  brilliancy  of  colors.  The  more  we  grow  the  im¬ 
proved  strains  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  It  Is  one  of  the  coming  popular  flowers,  probably  a 
rival  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  They  are  easily  raised  from  seed  in  the  South,  blooming  late  the  first 
season.  Sow  seed  in  February  In  shallow  boxes,  place  In  a  warm,  sunny  position.  When  plants 
are  3  to  4  Inches  high,  and  danger  of  frost  is  past,  transplant  to  open  ground,  3  feet  apart.  Plant  In 
rich  or  well  manured  soil,  cultivate  frequently  a  id  keep  free  from  grass  and  weeds.  After  frost 
kills  the  tops,  cut  them  off  within  a  few  Inches  of  the  ground  and  cover  several  inches  with  a  mulch 
of  stable  manure,  leaves  or  grass.  This  Is  sufficient  protection  for  the  bulbs  anywhere  in  the  South 
In  ordinary  winters. 

Dahlia,  Double  Mixed— A  splendid  strain  of  double  flowers,  including  all  colors.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 

Haatiniis’  Superb  Double  Mixed — This  is  the  best  strain  of  large,  double  flowering  Dahlia. 

Seed  saved  from  the  finest  named  varieties.  Including  allshades  and  colors.  This  will  give  you 
a  magnificent  collection  of  the  nest  varieties.  Packet.  15  cents;  2  for  25  cents. 

Single  Mixed— Seed  saved  from  named  single  varieties.  Flowers  not  so  large  as  the  double  va¬ 
rieties  but  blooms  earlier  and  more  freely  than  the  double  sorts.  Packet  10  cents. 

Cactus  Dahlias — The  new  strain  is  very  popular  wherever  grown,  being  especially  valuable  for 
cut-flower  work.  Petals  of  the  large  flowers  are  beautifully  pointed  and  the  range  of  coloring 
Is  remarkably  satisfactory.  Mixed  colors.  Packet,  15  cents;  2  for  25  cents. 

n  nTv  n n  Or  CaliloTuia  Poppy  One  of 

most  popular  flowers  for  bed 
diiig  In  the  South.  Sow  as  early  in  the  spring  as  ground  can 
be  worked,  scattering  seed  thinly  over  the  surface  and  rak¬ 
ing  in  lightly.  They  are  low  spreading  plants  as  shown  in 
our  illustration.  They  are  covered  with  large  showy  flowers, 
making  the  most  brilliant  display  beds  that  can  be  made. 

■No  plant  is  more  popular  In  the  South  than  this. 

Siuile  Mixed — Single,  cup-shaped  flowers.  In  shades  of 
bright  yellow,  orangeand  white.  Packet,  5  cents. 

Double  Mixed— Same  as  the  single  In  habit  of  growth  and  _  ,  ti- 

colors,  except  that  the  flowers  are  double.  Packet,  10  cts.  Hastiufts  Double  Dablia 

0x11  e»  -A^lso  known  as  Blanket  Flower,  and  well  adapted  to  our  section.  It  thrives  in  the  poorest 

and  dryest  of  soils,  and  the  plants  are  covered  with  large  showy  flowers  during  the 
season.  Plants  are  of  strong,  spreading  growth, 18  inchesin  height.  The  large  brilliant  flowers  are  borne 
singly  on  long  stems.  Sow  broadcast  In  early  spring,  covering  seed  lightly  with  a  rake. 

Gaillardia  Piota— Mixed  colors  and  finest  shades,  fine  for  cut  fiowers  or  for  display  bedding.  Packet,  5c. 

The  Godetlas  are  little  known  In  the  South,  but  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  being  a  splendid 
xJOCldld.  bedding  plant.  Sow  in  the  open  ground  in  the  early  spring  like  Gaillardia  and  Eschscholtzia. 
They  are  profuse  and  constant  bloomers,  and  their  delicate  tints  of  crimson,  rose-pink  and  white  make  them 
very  attractive  when  in  full  bloom.  Half  dwarf  varieties  mixed.  Packet,  5  cents, 

T7xxxx<^xx^-1Vf  Favorite  everywhere  for  beds  or  bor- 

i-TiC  XxlPl  efers.  Sow  In  open  ground,  thinly,  as 
soon  as  ground  can  be  worked,  thinning  out  to  6  inches  apart. 

Forget- Me-Not,  Blue— Packet,  6  cents. 

Foriet-Me-Wot,  White — Packet,  5  cents. 

ForSet-Me-Not,  Blue  aud  White  Mixed — Packet,  5  cents. 

TTiK^crxxxc  Mixed  Colors— Grow  2  to  3  feet  high,  branching 
freely.  Flowers  white,  yellow,  carmine  aud 
striped.  Packet,  mixed  colors,  10  cents. 

1^  x  I  -w-r  II  "L  I  Our  Double  Hollyhocks  are  far  superior  to  the  old  single  and  seml- 

Holly XlOCltS  (jouble  sorts.  Once  established  they  grow  and  bloom  freely  for 
years.  Sow  in  early  spring,  in  boxes  or  beds  aud  when  6  to  8  Inches  high  transplant  to  their  permanent 
place  in  open  ground,  placing  them  to  2  feet  apart.  Give  them  rich  soil  in  a  moist  location,  or  where 
plenty  of  water  can  be  given.  We  can  supply  separate  colors,  if  desired,  in  pure  white,  sulphur  yellow, 
crimson,  lilac  and  salmon  rose,  each  10  cents  per  packet. 

Finest  Double  Mixed — Contains  all  the  above  named  colors  and  others.  Packet,  10  cents. 

This  garden  favorite,  easily  grown  from  seed,  is  always  a  favorite.  Start  seed  in 
February,  in  boxes  in  warm  sunny  situation,  covering  seed  about  inch.  When 
frost  is  past  transplant  to  open  ground  In  partially  shaded  location.  A  single  spray  of  the  deliciously  frag¬ 
rant  bloom  will  perfume  a  whole  room.  All  shades  mixed,  including  dark  hind,  li^ht  blue,  white  and 
rose  shades.  These  are  from  large  flowered  varieties.  Packet,  10  cents. 

TVkkxxx-xs _ Prinflvtllft  ■'^well-known  garden  favorite  for  beds,  borders  and  edging.  Sow  seed  as 

uUIIUjIUll  soon  as  soil  can  be  worked  in  spring.  When  well  up  thin  out  to  4  or  5  inches 
apart,  especially  desirable  for  early  summer  beds. 

Pure  White — The  common  White  Candytuft.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  15  cents. 

Kmpress — Very  large  spikes  with  pure  white  flowers.  Fine  for  cutting.  Pkt.,  10c.;  oz.,  25c. 

Dark  Crimson— Darkest  shade  Of  crimson.  Packet,  6  cents. 

Candytuft,  Mixed — All  shades  and  colors  of  the  annual  sorts.  Packet,  6  cents;  ounce.  15  cents. 

X  T)1  4-  Handsome  trailing  plant,  for  baskets  or  boxes.  Easily  grown  from  seed  sown 

1 1*  A  X^IJlTir  where  plants  are  wanted  to  stand.  The  plants  appear  as  if  covered  with  crystals, 
shining  brightly  in  the  light.  Packet,  5  cents. 

Japanese  Hop 

growing  annual  climber,  ot  the  earliest  culture,  in¬ 
dispensable  for  covering  verandas,  trellises  or  un 
sightly  fences.  Sow  in  spring  where  plants  are  to 
stand.  Packet,  5  cents. 


Delphininm  or  Larkspar 


Lantana— French 


Shrubby,  verbena-like  plants,  continuous 
bloomers,  delighting  in  the  warm  sunshine  of 
Southern  summers.  Sow  early  in  boxes  or  sheltered 
beds;  transplanting  after  danger  from  frost  to  open 
ground ,  to  2  feet  ai>art. 

French  Hybrids,  Mixed — Packet.  10  cents. 


Our  Double  Hollyhocks 
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White  Moonflower 


to  stand,  about  10  in  hes  apart.  They  can  be  planted  earlier  in  pots  in  the  house  and 
transplanted  when  6  inches  high.  The  seeds  are  very  hard  and  to  insure  germination 
cut  or  file  through  this  hard  outer  shell  before  planting.  Cover  one  inch  deep. 

Ipomea  Grandiflora  Alba— The  true  Mexican  White  Moonfiovrer  with  its  im 
mense  white  blooms  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  Packet,  10  cents. 

Ipomea,  Heavenly  Blue— A  splendid  companion  )  lant  for  the  white.  Flowers 
very  Targe  and  of  a  deep  sky  blue  with  reddish  purple  rays.  There  is  nothing  in  a 
blue  color  excelling  the  shade  of  the  “Heavenly  Blue.”  In  this  section  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  popular  than  the  white.  Packet,  10  cents. 

Ipomea  Setosa  or  Brazilian  Morning  Glory — Grows  40  to  50  feet  in  height, 
making  even  a  more  dense  shade  than  the  White  or  Blue  Moonllower.  Flowers  are 
often  5  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  bright  shade  of  lavender  pink.  Very  popular 
wherever  known.  Packet,  10  cents. 

TVTi -mill lie  T^-Jrti»i-nii e  (Monkey  Flower)— Spotted  and  tigered  va- 
1111114 U.»  XlgnilUS  rieties  mixed,  Paeket,  5  cents. 

(Love  in  Mist,  Devil  in  Bush) — Beautiful,  free  flowering  plants, 
A 1 1gdikti.  finely  cut  foliage,  peculiar  and  interesting  flowers.  Packet,  6  cents. 

Hastings’  Superb  Mixed  Pansies  ^“the'fin^ulrgl 

flowering  strains,  from  the  greatest  pansy  specialists  of  France  and  Germany.  This 
Includes  such  strains  as  Giant  Trimardeau,  Odier,  Gassier,  Bugnot,  Large  Parisian 
Stained  and  many  others  of  the  very  highest  types.  Packet,  25c  ;  3  packets,  50c. 


T  ziKaIio  Very  popular  edging  or  border  plants,  suitable  also  for  pots  or  hanging  baskets.  Sow 
l^ODeilct  seed  in  open  ground  in  April.  Flowers  shades  of  white  and  blue  mixed.  Packet,  6  ots. 

Tr^viilvATzinlli  Tvtvt  Or  Liniaria— a  splendid  hanging  basket  plant.  Sow  seed  In  a  cool 
A%.t;±lAlWUX  lil  xvy  moist  place  in  early  spring.  Easily  transplanted  to  baskets,  pots  or 
porch  boxes  when  well  up.  Packet,  10  cents. 

TV/f  Povapfpw  ^  *‘''66  flowering  half  hardy  perennial  growing  18  inches  in 

- ICiullCii  height.  Sow  seed  in  the  early  spring  in  the  open  ground.  In  the 

fall  the  flowers  appear  in  clusters  on  long  stems.  Flowers  very  double,  pure  white  and  fine  for  cut 
flowers.  Packet,  6  cents. 

Marvel  of  Peru  or  Four  O ’Clocks  adapted  to  all  parts  ol  the  South. 

Sow  seed  thinly  in  the  open  where  plants  are  to  stand.  If  preferred,  they  can  be  transplanted.  Sow 
after  danger  of  frost  is  past. 

Mixed  All  Colors— Grow  2  to  3  feet  high,  branching  freely.  Flowers  white,  yellow,  carmine  and 
striped.  Packet,  6  cents. 

m/T  •»  Free  flowering,  garden  favorites,  doing  splendidly  all  over  the  South.  The  new 

irXarigOlQS  and  improved  types  are  far  superior  to  the  small  flowers  of  the  old  forms.  Sow 
seed  thinly  in  open  ground  when  leaves  of  trees  are  outJn  early  spring. 

Tall  African,  Mixed— Extra  large  flowers,  growing  14  to  18  inches  tall.  Various  colors  and 
shades  of  yellow.  A  bed  of  these  will  please  you.  Packet,  5  cents. 

Dwarf  African,  Mixed— Same  as  above  except  that  plants  are  lower  growth.  Packet,  6  cents. 
Tall  French,  Mixed— Smaller  sized  flowers,  of  deeper  color  than  the  African.  Packet,  5  cents. 
Dwarf  French— Grows  6  to  8  inches  high,  rather  small,  highly  colored  flowers.  Packet,  6  cents. 

Moonflower 

The  Ipomeas  (Moonflower)  are 
popular  everywhere  in  the  South  as 
a  climber  and  shade  for  the  porches, 
trellises  and  arbors.  They  make  a 
rapid  growth  and  adense  shade,  pro¬ 
tecting  porches  from  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun.  They  grow  30  feet  high  in 
good  soil,  branching  freely  and  at 
night  and  during  cloudy  days  are 
covered  with  large  flowers.  Seeds 
should  be  planted  after  all  danger 
from  frost  is  past,  where  plants  are 


Hastings*  Superb  Mixed  Pansies 


HaatinllB'  Special  Mixed  Nasinrtinms 


Larie  Flowering  English  “Face”  Pansies— Our  mixture  of  the  best  English  varieties  of  ‘‘Face  ’ 
Pansies.  Packet,  15  cents;  2  packets,  25  cents. 

French  Mixed’  Pansy — A  fine  mixture  of  best  French  varieties.  Very  satisfactory  for  early 
spring  plantings.  Packet,  10 cents;  3  packets,  25  cents. 

Fine  Mixed  Pansy — Our  own  mixture  of  the  more  common  varieties.  This  contains  a  wide 
range  of  colors  and  markings.  Packet,  5  cents. 


Hastings’  Special  Mixed  Nasturtiums 

These  may  be  termed  everybody’s  flowers.  No  flower  garden  is  complete  without  them  Perfectly 
at  home  in  all  parts  of  the  South ,  they  furnish  a  never  failing  display  of  bril.iaut  bloom  all  through 
the  season.  Sow  in  any  good  garden  soil,  when  leaves  are  well  out  on  the  trees,  scattering  the  seed 
thinly.  When  well  up  thin  out  the  tall  sorts  to  flinches  apart,  and  lOinchesfor  the  dwarf  varieties. 
Our  mixture  of  Nasturtiums  come  to  us  direct  from  the  great  Nasturtium  specialists  in  France  and 
Germany.  No  such  brilliant  range  of  shades  and  colors  has  ever  been  seen  before  in  Nasturtium 
mixtures.  They  please  every  one  who  plants  them  and  are  sure  to  satisfy  you  if  you  want  the  best 
there  is  to  be  had.  Illustration  in  color.s  on  co’ver. 


Hastings’  Tall,  Mixed— All  shades  and  colors  of  the  tall  growing  varieties;  only  large  flowering 
varieties  in  this.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  15  cents;  pound,  60  cents.  : 

Hastings’  Dwarf,  Mixed— Flowers  large,  gorgeous  and  brilliant.'  AH  shades,  colors  and  va¬ 
rieties.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  15  cents;  pound ,  60  cents. 


Passion  Flower  io?l‘ntsV‘’'“W‘“®®* 


mixture  of  colors  of  best  varieties.  Paeket, 


TJ  •  •  -f.  Ti  ,  (Ornamental  Mixed)— Large  tropical  plants,  grown 

XXlCmUS  or  V>aStOr  xSean  for  the  highly  ornamental  foliage.  A  plentiful  supply 
of  these,  grown  near  houses,  is  said  to  keep  away  mosquitoes.  Also  known  as  Palma  Christ!.  Plant  in 
open  ground,  after  ground  gets  warm, -3  to. 4  leet  a^art  each  way.  Packet, 6  cents;  ounce,  10  cents. 

'VizilziXts  Favoritles.e.verywhqrp, in  the  South,  blooming  in  late  fall,  winter  and 
T  spring.'  Ours  is  the  true  sweet  scented.  Can  supply  either  blue  or  white 

or  both  mixed.  Packet,  0  cents. 
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Every  year  this  splendid  mixture  of  Sweet  Peas 
becomes  more  popular  and  rightfully  so.  It’s  usu¬ 
ally  the  case  that  sweet  pea  mixtures  are  made  up 
from  the  luferior  sorts,  dull  colors  or  any  kinds  that 
the  seedsman  might  have  plenty  of.  Not  so  with 
our  mixture.  It  Is  made  up  from  72  of  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  In  existence,  these  being  selected  after  care¬ 
ful  observation  of  some  450  named  sorts.  Every  one 
of  these  72  varieties  are  grown  separately  under 
name.  When  these  reach  our  warehouse  the  mix¬ 
ture  Is  made,  just  the  rightquality  of  each  color  and 
shade  going  in  to  give  the  finest  blending  of  colors 
to  give  you  a  most  pleasing  assortment  of  shade, 
color  and  resistance  to  hot  sun.  Sweet  peas  can  be 
sown  In  January,  February  and  March  In  rows 
where  they  can  be  brushed  or  run  on  wires.  If  long 
flowering  period  is  desired  dig  trenches  about  12 
inches  deep— fill  in  about  6  Inches  with  well-rotted 
manure  and  top  soil  well  mixed,  plant  seed  on  this 
and  cover  2  to  3  Inches.  After  seed  comes  up  keep 
drawing  in  earth  until  trench  is  filled  level  with  the 
ground.  Packet,  6  cents;  ounce,  10  cents;  %  pound, 
25  cents;  pound,  76  cents;  postpaid. 


Sweet  Peas  (Separate  Colors) 


SPENCEB  TYPE  SWEET  PEAS 


Many  prefer  to  plant  the  colors  separately.  We  can  supply 
you  the  best  varieties  for  the  South  In  the  following  colors: 
Pure  White,  Pink,  Lavender,  Navy  Blue,  Red  and  Striped 
or  variegated.  Order  by  color.  Each,  pkt..  So.;  oz.,  lOo.;  lb.,  25o.:  lb.,  75c;  postpaid. 

A  new  race  or  type  of 
Sweet  Peas  with  ex¬ 
tra  large  flowers,  fully  double  the  size  of  the  older  forms 
under  good  cultivation.  Many  of  the  Spencers  have  wavy 
and  flluted-edged  petals,  which  with  their  rich  coloring 
give  an  almost  orchid  like  appearance.  The  Spencer  type 
will  not  stand  careless  cultivation,  but  if  you  give  them 
careful  cultivation  they  will  fully  repay  you  for  the  extra 
p  trouble  by  their  exceptional  size  and  beauty.  All  colors 
mixed,  packet,  10  cents;  ounce,  20  cents;  pound, 60  cent  s' 
pound,  82.00. 


liaetin^s*  Mixed  Sweet  Peas 


Salvia  Splendens  or  Scarlet  Sage 


Calvin  QnloilflpnC  np  ^psplpt  ^PPP  Universally  popular.  A  strong  grower  and  free  flower- 
OQlilQ  i}|llCIIUGIIo  ubUllGI  OOyu  Ing,  bearing  long  spikes  of  Intense  scarlet  bloom  from 
mid-summer  till  frost.  It  delights  in  the  warmest  and  sunniest  situations.  Sow  seed  in  open  gro\ind 
after  trees  are  in  full  leaf  and  ground  is  warm,  and  may  be  started  earlier  in  boxes,  in  sunny  win¬ 
dow,  and  transplanted  to  open  ground  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  warm.  Packet,  10  cts.;  3  packets,  25cts. 

Reseda  Odorata  Mignonette  ?L\l’L5®benTornce!'iocS“°“®“®’ 

HAQTIWfiS’  MlYFn  FI  nU'FR  fiARnFlU  We  have  made  a  mixture  of  nearly  lOO  annual  flowers. 
llnOllliUu  iniALlI  ILUIILIl  UnllULlI  In  this  you  get  continuous  bloom  from  early  spring 
until  late  fall,  something  new  and  surprisingly  beautiful  every  day.  Make  your  flower  bed  In  earli¬ 
est  spring;  sow  the  seed  carefully  and  nature  does  the  rest.  If  you  have  never  tried  one  of  these 
mlT^Rd  flower  gardens  do  so  this  year.  You  will  be  well  repaid.  Large  packet,  10  cents;  3  packets, 
■JSfle'nts;  ounce,  40  cents.  (See  Illustration  on  Page  80) 


Haslings’  Finest 
Mixed  Sweet  Peas 


Pblox  Grandiflora 


PETDNIAS  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE 

starting  to  leaf.  ^Scatter  thinly  and  cover 
lightly.  Can  also  be  started  earlier,  in  boxes  In  the  house,  and  transplanted. 

Finest  Mixed — These  are  solid  colors,  without  variation  in  markings.  Pkt.,  5  cts. 

Hastings’  Striped  and  Blotched — A  splendid  mixture  of  finest  striped,  blotched  and 
variegated  sorts.  Packet,  6  cents. 

Giant  Single  Fringed,  Mixed— Immense  single  fringed  flowers  of  finest  shades  and 
colors.  They  surpass  anything  ever  offered  in  petunias.  Packet,  20  cents. 

Double  Mixed  Petunias — Seed  saved  from  finest  large  flowered  collection.  About  50 
per  cent,  come  double  from  seed,  and  those  that  come  single  are  most  highly 
colored  and  blotched.  Sow  seed  of  these  and  Giant  Single  Fringed  in  boxes.  In 
the  house,  transplanting  afterwards  to  open  ground.  Packet,  25  cents. 

PHI  flY  HRIIMIHniVini  easiest  grown  of  all  annual  flowers  in  the  South.  Sow 

I  IlLUA  UIlUiniYlUlllIl  seed  as  soon  as  soil  can  be  worked  in  the  spring  broadca.st, 
and  work  In  lightly.  No  flower  gives  so  wide  a  range  of  colors  and  variations; 
nor  is  there  any  plant  finer  for  bedding  for  early  display. 

Phlox,  Finest  Mixed — All  shades  and  colors.  Packet,  5  cents,  ounce,  50  cents. 

Phlox,  Grandiflora  Mixed — Large  flowers,  twice  the  size  of  the  common  type;  borne 
in  large  clusters.  It  Is  well  worth  the  slight  difference  in  price  to  have  the 
■  greater  brilliancy  of  display.  Packet,  10  cents;  ounce,  75  cents. 

Phlox,  Ne-w Dwarf,  Mixed— Small  plants  growing  6  Inches  high,  literally  covered 
with  trusses  of  large,  brilliant  flowers.  When  In  full  bloom  the  beds  are  a  mass 
of  coloi  the  green  of  the  plants  being  almost  entirely  covered.  Packet,  10  cents 
%  ounce,  60  cents. 

Phlox,  Cnspidata— Star  Phlox— All  shades  and  colors  of  the  phlox  family,  combined 
in  star-ahaped  flowers,  each  petal  being  pointed,  Packet,  6  cents, 
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Hastings*  Superb  Mixed  Poppies 


Hastings’  Superb  Mixed  Poppies 

Gorgeous  Is  the  only  word  that  can  describe  the  brilliancy  of 
a  bed  ol  our  Superb  Mixed  Popples.  They  contain  all  the  famous 
varieties  in  the  widest  range  ot  color  and  shape.  Sow  very  early, 
as  see,d  germinate  best  when  ground  Is  cool.  Scatter  thinly  and 
barely  cover  the  small,  fine  seed.  When  well  up  thin  out  to  10 
inches  apart.  They  bloom  better  with  plenty  of  room  for  develop- 
n  ent.  Superb  Mixed.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  30  cents.  We 
can  supply,  in  separate  varieties,  the  following: 

Double  Carnation  Flowered — Large  double  flowers,  beau¬ 
tiful  fringed  petals.  Packet,  5  cents;  ounce,  25  cents. 

Cardinal — Glowing  shades  of  cardinal  red.  fTnest  double 
form.  Packet,  6  cents;  ounce,  35  cents. 

American  Flag — Scarlet  and  white.  Packet,  5  cents. 

Mikado— Double  fringed.  Crimson  scarlet,  striped  white. 
Packet,  5  cents. 

Peacock— Brilliant  scarlet,  with  black  ring  and  cherry 
center.  Packet,  5  cents. 

Shirley — New  delicate  colors.  Packet,  5  cents. 

Tnlip — Intense  scarlet,  tulip  or  cup-shaped,  2  inches  across, 
black  blotch  at  base  ot  petals.  Packet,  5  cents. 

Bride— Extra  large,  white  flowers.  Packet,  5  cents. 

Orientale— New  perennial  poppy,  coming  up  year  after  year. 
Immense  single  scarlet  flowers,  6  Inches  across.  Packet,  10  cents. 


WORDS  FROM  SEVERAL  STATES 

“Hastings  is  the  very  best  seedsman  in  the  United  States 
today.”  J.  W.  Carroll,  Newark,  Texas. 

“You  give  more  and  better  seed  for  the  money  than  any 
seedsman  1  ever  dealt  with.”  N.  C.  Milburn,  Fitzgerald,  Ga. 

“I  always  find  your  seeds  very  satisfactory.”  M.  Campas, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

“The  garden  seed  we  bought  from  you  beat  any  seed  to 
bear  I  ever  saw.”  A  L.  Harwell,  Hammac,  Ala. 

“Every  packet  of  seed  you  shipped  me  came  true  to 
name.”  Jas.  H.  Baker.  McLain.  Miss. 


Beautiful  very  free  flowering  perennial  plants. 
**  Allldill  Sow  seed  early  in  spring. 

Double  Mixed— Fine  double  flowers  with  bright  colors.  Packet,  5  cts. 
Single  Mixed— Brilliant  flowers,  all  colors  mixed  Packet,  5  cents. 


LOW  PRICED  SEED  COLLECTIONS 

Our  25  and  50  cent  flower  and  vegetable  seed  collections  on  page  1  of  this 
catalogue  are  great  bargains  for  lovers  of  flowers  and  gardeners.  Full  sized  packets 
at  half  price  or  less.  Look  them  up  and  order  one  or  more  of  them  this  spring. 


Hastings’  Mammoth  Verbena 


Chrysanthemum  Flowered  Sunflower 

While  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  great  California  seed  farms  three  years 
ago  Mr.  Hastings  was  much  impressed  with  the  striking  beauty  of  this 
new  sunflower  from  Japan  and  he  at  once  took  steps  to  secure  a  supply 
of  the  seed.  It  has  absolutely  none  of  the  coarse,  ungainly  appearance 
of  the  common  sunflower  or  the  Russian  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  flower  garden  of  any  one.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  coarseness  in 
this  superb  variety  and  it  will  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  the  flowers 
adapted  to  the  South.  The  flower  head  grows  from  4  to  6  inches  in 
diameter  on  stalks  4  to  6  feet  high  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
The  entire  flower  is  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  color  and  a  solid  mass  of 
petals  as  finely  cut  and  fringed  as  any  of  the  famous  varieties  of  chrys¬ 
anthemums.  For  borders  or  for  grouping  in  the  garden  we  know  of  no 
plant  that  wilt  give  you  such  a  display  of  rich  color  in  mid-summer. 
This  variety  seems  to  expend  almost  its  entire  strength  in  blooming  and 
produces  very  few  and  rather  small  seeds  and  should  be  grown  as  an 
ornamental  plant  only. 

This  superb  variety  for  the  South  is  Illustrated  In  color  on  the  2nd 
page  of  cover  of  this  catalogue.  When  we  decided  to  make  our  special 
free  flower  seed  offer  (See  page  1)  Mr.  Hastings  insisted  that  this  striking 
and  valuable  novelty  be  put  in  it  for  he  knew  that  it  would  give  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  those  who  planted  it.  You  certainly  want  to  have 
the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Flowered  Sunflower  this  year.  You  can 
obtain  it  through  our  special  free  flower  seed  offer  or  by  purchase. 
Packet*  lO  cents;  3  packets,  23  cents* 

^t)w  in  early  spring  in  boxes  in  the  house  or  in  open 
V  IFCAlal  ground  after  danger  of  frost  is  past. 

Finest  Mixed— All  colors.  Packet,  6  cents. 

Hybrids— Best  Mixed— An  extra  fine  strain,  all  colors.  Pkt.  10  cts. 
Hastings’  Mammoth  Mixed— Our  illustration  shows  the  natural  size 
of  the  individual  florets.  Colors  very  rich.  This  is  the  finest  strain 
of  Verbena  known.  Packet,  15  cents. 

Candidissima — Large  flowering,  pure  white  variety.  Pkt.,  10  cts. 
Scarlet  Defiance — Intense  glowing  scarlet.  Packet,  10  cents. 

Italian  Striped— Each  petal  striped.  Gives  pleasing  effect.  All  colors 
mixed.  Packet,  10  cents. 


„  Popular  from  the  fact  that  they  bloom  with  the  greatest 
profusion  from  spring  till  cut  by  frost,  with  practically 
no  cultivation. 

Tall  Double  Mixed — Packet,  5  cents. 

Half  Dwarf  Double  Mixed — Packet,  6  cents. 


Don’t  Forget  to  Order  Roses 

Our  1912  Sunny  South  Rose  Collection  Illustrated  in  colors  on 
next  to  last  page  of  cover  will  give  you  a  splendid  start  toward  a 
satisfactory  rose  bed,  12  Roses  postpaid,  75  cents. 


H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Plant  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs 


Some  of  our  most  attractive  and  widely  ^rown  flowers  come  from  what  are 
known  as  summer  flowering  bulbs  or  roots.  In  the  middle  and  lower  South  the 
double  Pearl  Tuberose*  Gladioli*  Dahlias  aud  Cannas  ^row  luxuriantly*  furnish 
an  abundance  of  beautiful  flowers  and  last  for  years  in  the  open  ground  with  only 
slight  protection*  Our  prices  on  these  flowers  are  so  low  that  they  really  do  not 
pay  us  a  profit  but  we  are  willing  to  handle  them  without  profit  for  the  sake  of  in¬ 
ducing  every  owner  of  a  farm  home  to  plant  more  flowers*  to  beautify  the  home  and 
its  surroundini^s.  Where  home  surroundings  are  both  beautiful  and  comfortable 
there  is  content — the  call  to  leave  the  farm  for  town  or  city  is  seldom  beard. 

Double  Excelsior  Pearl  Tuberoses  it'^hesout®h®snuabie 

for  culture  anywhere,  either  in  pots,  boxes  or  open  ground.  In  many  parts  of  the  South  It 
is  a  favorite  summer  flowering  bulb,  a  single  flower  scenting  the  entire  room.  It  grows  vig¬ 
orously  In  all  parts  of  the  South,  Is  free  from  insect  pests;  and  our  first  size  bulbs  are  always 
sure  bloomers  the  first  season.  Price,  postpaid,  5  cents  each;  6  for  20  cents;  12  for  35  cents; 
50  for  $1.25;  100  for  $2.25.  You  will  enjoy  the  delightful  fragrance. 

J?_|J  Our  finest  mixed  Gladioli  are  a  source  of  greatest  satisfaction  to  every  one 
VllclUiUll  who  plants  them  in  the  South,  Hastings'  finest  mixed  giving  the  very  best 
of  results:  the  mixture  being  made  up  from  a  fine  selection  of  the  very  best  of  colors,  all  of 
the  cheap  and  Inferior  grades  and  colors  having  been  thrown  out.  The  fine  spikes  of  bloom 
with  their  richness  and  brilliancy  of  coloring,  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  trifling  cost 
ofthe  bulbs.  Don’t  fail  to  plant  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  in  your  flower  garden  this  year. 
6  for  15  cents;  12  for  25  cents;  60  for  95  cents;  100  for  $1.80;  postpaid. 

^  J?  Or  “Elephant  Ears."  Splendid  decorative  plants  with  immense 

Vj<lltlUlUlU»  leaves.  First  size  bulbs,  10  cents  each;  $1.00  per  dozen.  Second  size 
15  cents;  $1.50  per  dozen;  prepaid .  Extra  large,  25  to  40  cents  each ;  prepaid. 

Well  developed  roots  for  quick  results  in  blooming.  We  can  supply  In 
named  varleiies.  Chas.  Henderson,  crimson;  Florence  Vanghan,  golden 
yellow  spotted  with  red;  Mad.  Crozy,  scarlet  with  golden  edge;  Queen  Charlotte  crim¬ 
son  scarlet  edged  with  yellow;  Italia,  red  center  with  outer  half  yellow;  Burbank,  rich 
canary  yellow;  spotted  with  crimson;  Austria,  golden  yellow  with  faint  markings.  Each, 
10  cents;  $1.00  per  dozen;  postpaid.  See  Illustration  of  fine  Cannas  on  page  83. 

Mixed  Canna  Roots,  6  for  40  cents;  76  cents  per  dozen;  postpaid. 

Very  popular  now.  Large  field  grown  roots  of  white,  yellow,  pink,  purple, 
dark  red  and  variegated,  25  cents  each;  3  for  65  cents;  6  for  $1.00;  postpaid. 
Bloom  the  first  season  and  with  very  slight  protection  by  being  covered  with  trash,  leaves 
or  stable  manure  will  last  many  seasons  in  any  part  of  the  South.  Cover  enough  to  keep 
them  from  freezing.  The  Dahlia  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  flowers  and  our  new 
decorative  and  Cactus  flowering  varieties  will  surprise  you  in  beauty  of  flower  aud  rich 
coloring.  Plant  Dahlias  this  year;  you  won’t  regret  it. 


PRICES  POSTPAID 


FLOWERS  ABOUT  YOUR  HOME 

Have  Yon  Plenty  of  Flowers  About  Yonr  Home?  If  Not  Why  Not? 

We  don’t  want  to  criticise  any  one  but  as  we  travel  over  the  South  year  after  year  the 
most  depressing  thing  to  us  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  flowers  and  grass  plots  around 
tens  of  thousands  of  farm  and  smalltown  homes.  In  the  old  days  of  the  South’s  poverty 
there  may  have  been  an  excuse  for  this  condition,  but  not  now.  Hardly  a  family  exists 
that  can’t  afford  to  spend  the  small  amount  necessary  for  flower  seed  and  plants  to  beautify 
the  home  surroundings  and  you  and  your  family  will  be  well  repaid  in  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction  for  the  small  expenditure  of  money  and  labor  in  planting  and  caring  for  them. 
PLANT  FLOWERS  IN  1912. 


From  Hastiugs’  Mixed  Gladioli 


Hastings’  Plant  Collections 

This  page  finishes  up  the  purely 
seed  part  of  our  catalogue.  What  fol¬ 
lows  are  devoted  strictly  to  flower¬ 
ing  and  ornamental  plants,  the 
beautifiers  of  homes  and  home  sur¬ 
roundings.  Every  mother  and 
daughter  in  every  farm  and  town 
home  has  the  right  to  have  flowers 
and  plenty  of  them.  It  is  not  only 
her  right  but  her  duty  to  have  them 
for  there  Is  nothing  that  will  do 
more  to  make  home  attractive  than 
flowers. 

It  was  ouralm  and  purpose  when 
we  began  selling  Roses,  Geraniums 
and  Ch  rysanthemums  in  these  popu¬ 
lar  priced  collections  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  to  make  It  easy  and  cheap  for 
you  to  haveplenty  of  flowersaround 
the  farm  homes  and  the  purchase  of 
them  by  thousands  show  a  growing 
appreciation  of  flowers. 

Prices  are  as  low  as  good  healthy 
plants  can  be  grown  for. 


Caladium  or  Elephant  Ears 
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1912  SUNNY  SOUTH  ROSE  COLLECTION 

12  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  EVER-BLOOMING  ROSES 

3  Red,  3  White,  3  Pink, 

3  Yellow,  Postpaid,  75  Gents 

All  Shown  in  Natnral  Colors  On 

Next  to  Last  Pa^e  of  This  Catalo^ne 

Every  year  onr  Sunny  South  Collection  becomes  more  popular.  No  two 
varieties  alike  and  each  year  we  make  a  change  of  varieties.  Any  one  who 
ordered  onr  191 1  collection  last  year  can  order  onr  1912  collection  and  6et 
mostly  different  varieties  from  what  they  did  last  year  and  only  such  varieties 
us  are  adapted  to  Sonthern  plantings.  12  well-rooted  rose  plants  for  75  cents 
is  a  bargain  for  any  one. 

Ta-nrlvnA  A  delightful  Shade  of  rose-pink,  shading  to  a 
ariUXIt?  light  shade  ofsalmon-plnk  on  the  edges.  Flow¬ 
ers  are  large,  of  periect  form  and  produced  on  every  shoot.  Has  very  sweet  perfume. 

You  may  not  admire  the  President  but  you  will  certainly 
dll  A  <1X1  be  pleased  with  this  rose.  A  most  remarkable  shining  In¬ 
tense  pink  color  found  in  no  other  rose.  A  tine  grower,  free  bloomer,  of  good  size  and 
form,  fragrant  and  in  a  class  by  Itself  as  to  color. 

'Ik/i'—  Ik/I"  _  .—.,7-1  a  Ti  ^  strictly  American  Rose  of  recent  introduction ;  of  greatest 
XTXclTy  XdXlIX  value  for  outdoor  planting.  Of  strong  vigorous  growth, 
very  free  blooming,  every  shoot  bearing  one  or  more  flowers  which  are  double,  of  perfect 
form  and  fragrant.  Color  a  bright  but  tender  salmon-pink  which  lightens  as  the  flower 
opens  full.  One  of  the  most  prominent  rose-growers  sold  this  variety  last  spring  at 
75  cents  per  plant. 

Molly  Sharman  Crawford  white  c^oToVSmfng^Sre'S 

as  it  opens  fully.  Large,  full  and  perfect  form,  delightfully  fragrant.  A  vigorous  grower 
and  very  free  bloomer,  flowers  being  produced  on  long  stems. 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  iM^gTdouffe  budt  and%er®y!lt^^ 

full  double  flowers.  Color  a  very  delicate  creamy  white  and  very  fragrant.  Plants  are 
extra  strong,  healthy  growers  and  very  free  bloomers.  Flowers  are  borne  on  long  stiff 
stems  with  rich,  glossy  foliage.  A  most  satisfactory  rose  for  all  purposes. 

r^.|  An  extra  fine  large  white  rose  with  creamy  tint.  A 

-«.  Xl0  specially  good  ever-blooming  variety  for  the  South. 

Flowers,  large,  full  and  of  fine  form,  well  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears. 

X  .,7-^Ti  While  not  a  new  rose  it  is  one  of  the  best  and 
JCjIGXIC  lit?  J^ytlXl  strongest  growing  yellow  roses  in  the  South. 
Grows  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  a  very  profuse  bloomer  and  theflowers  have 
a  fullness  and  substance  seldom  found  in  ever-blooming  roses.  Very  hardy. 

Madame  Melanie  Souperl  rosrwS^wui V  diV- 

flcult  to  surpass;  especially  in  bud  form,  in  color,  a  charming  shade  of  yellow 
slightly  suflused  with  pink  and  carmine.  , 

T  ^  little  known  rose  but  one  with  a  rare  shade  of  color  in  roses,  a 

A.<ena  rich,  deep  orange  yellow  well  adapted  to  the  South  and  will  be 
desirable  addition  to  any  rose  bed. 

The  gold  medal  red  ro.se  of  France.  Satis- 
XVlOlie  Oe  X7  raXlGe  factory  red  roses  for  the  south  are  rare  and 
this  is  one  of  the  best.  Flowers  large  and  full;  color  a  clear  crimson  red  and 
very  fragrant.  A  good  grower;  a  free  bloomer;  finest  of  rich  coloring  and 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 

Freiherr  Von  Marschall 

years  ago  and  has  proved  a  superb  variety  for  the  South.  Of  vigorous  growth; 
free  bloomer  and  especially  lovely  in  bud  form  and  partly  open.  Color  a 
clear  bright  carmine  rose. 


Madame  Jenny  Gillemot  (See  pnge  96) 


_ _„1  Ik/X.^  A  — Xl.....—  An  American  variety  originating  in 

Ijeiienil  JLlCxAnXllll:  Indiana  of  greatest  merit.  In  color  a 
splendid  shade  of  crimson  scarlet.  We  know  ot  no  variety  of  its  color  which 
we  can  so  fully  recommend  as  a  garden  rose,  its  sweetly  scented  flowers  being 
produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  even  with  unfavorable  conditions. 

If  Ordered  Separately  10  cts.  Each 


White  Maman  Coohet  (See  Rose  List,  Page  96.) 
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Eclipse  Collection  of  Geraniums,  75c.  Postpaid 


Plant  Geraniums 


This  collection  described  below  contains  the 
cream  of  all  double,  semi-double,  and  single 
Geraniums  for  the  Southern  use.  There  is 
hardly  anything  that  will  give  more  satisfaction 
than  a  dozen  of  these  varieties  for  outdoor 
blooming  during  summer,  and  Indoor  bloom 
during  the  winter  mouths. 

12  Best  Geraniums  ^entslpo'slpaidl 

if  ordered  separate  from  Collection,  lOcts.  each. 

_  A  most  perfect  double 
lietera.IltJie  Geranium  of  light  ver¬ 
milion  red  color.  It  does  finely  in  open  ground 
and  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  bedders.  Stands 
hot  sun  and  drought.  Flowers  are  borne  on 
exceedingly  large  trusses.  Flowers  are  perfect 
in  shape  and  hold  up  a  long  time  after  opening. 

TrkTi-n  Tlrk'iT'lo  brightest, 

Ofl-H  JLFOyiC  most  free  blooming  and 
most  satisfactory  Geraniums  ever  introduced. 
It  is  now  accepted  as  a  standard  of  excellence 
for  scarlet  bedding  everywhere.  Plant  is  dense 
and  compact  In  growth. 

SA  This,  the  finest  of  dark 

•  .tV*  crimson  Geraniums,  has 

now  taken  the  lead  as  a  bedding  Geranium,  be¬ 
ing  used  in  the  largest  parks  and  public  grounds 
of  the  country  in  preference  to  all  others.  Its 
dense,  compact  growth,  profuse  blooming  and 
almost  sun-proof  constitution  combined,  give  it 
the  prominence  as  a  bedder  it  has  attained. 


T  »  A  superb  double  White 

Jf  avorite  Geranium,  which  is 
said  to  bean  advanceover  the  White  Swan.  The 
florets  are  pure  white  and  larger;  trusses  of  me¬ 
dium  size.  It  withstands  the  heat  of  summer 
splendidly,  and  is  an  excellent  bedder. 


Beaute  Poitevine  did*  vl’’ic"y 

is  conceded  by  all  who  know  it  to  be  the  best 
semi-double  pink  Geranium  in  existence. 
Beautiful  in  color,  and  a  profuse  bloomer. 


Visinfl  A  soft,  pure  pink;  semi 
aP  “ail  T  lauU  double.  A  dwarf,  stocky 
grower  and  continuous  bloomer,  the  plant  being 
covered  with  flowers  throughout  the  season. 
Jean  Viaud  is  the  finest  double  pink  variety  of 
Geraniums  we  have  ever  seen. 


A  splendid  new  shade  in  Gera¬ 
niums.  A  light,  clear  salmon, 
blending  into  dark  shades.  The  yellowish  salmon  color  gives  it  a  specially 
delicate  shade  seldom  seen. 


Mary  Ballock  Foote 


j  _  <  Entirely  distinct  from  any  other  variety 

■®®aiiamC  XSiraant  known,  and  Isqulte different  from  other 
marked  varieties  that  have  made  their  appearance.  Has  round  florets, 
upper  petals  creamy  white,  with  distinct  rosy  pink  border;  lower  petals 
salmon  rose,  streaked  with  pure  lilac.  A  most  novel  and  beautiful 
Geranium. 

^  ..  vlV.  One  of  the  most  striking  and  beatiful  Geranl- 

urns.  Its  color  is  very  distinct,  being  a  deep 
solferino,  while  on  each  of  the  lower  petals  is  a  distinct  blotch  of  blood 
red,  the  only  flower  we  have  ever  seen  marked  in  this  peculiar  manner 

This  represents  another  entirely  new  and  distinct 


Madonna 


deepening  to  a  soft  peach  blow,  a  blending  of  shades  found  only  in  the 
“Lady  Washington'  ’  class  of  Geraniums.  A  perfect  single  Geranium  of  an 
•ntirely  new  shade. 


•^3  ••  1  This  new  double  Geranium  is  well  named  “Flre- 

-TirCoranCl  brand,”  for  it  is  a  perfect  blaze  of  the  richest  vivid 
scarlet  color.  A  vigorous  grower,  making  it  a  splendid  variety  for  either 
bedding  or  pot  culture.  Large  flowers  produced  freely  in  large  trusses. 


Clyde  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  in  every  respect  like  its  parent,  except  color, 
which  is  pure  cerise  red  ofsoft,  even  shade.  Florets  immense.  Trusses  14 
to  16  IncUes  is  pircmn feres cs,  A  gran<l  be'i'Jer  rsiI  alao  ft  fine  pot  plan'- 


Semi-Po»blo  French  Gcrnniwm— Bcnnte  Pwitcvino 
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MAJ.  BONAFFON 


10  Superb  Exhibition  Varieties 
Postpaid  50  Cents 

The  Chrysanthemum  has  a  distinct  place  among  flowers.  Nothing 
will  stand  as  much  neglect  and  bad  treatment  without  serious  injury, 
and  the  blooming  period  comes  when  most  other  flowers  are  gone, 
being  in  their  prime  September  to  December.  Thefollowlng  list  con¬ 
tains  the  best  varieties  in  size,  color  and  vigorous  growth  for  the  South. 

PLANTS  10  CENTS  EACH 

jPresident  Wm.  R.  Smith  in  color  it  Is  a  very  delicate 
shade  of  lemon,  the  ends  of  petals  delicately  tinted  with  pink.  A  great 
favorite  with  all  who  know  it.  Fine  for  Southern  outdoor  growing. 

One  of  the  best  for  outdoor  planting  in  the 
UOUICH  TT  srtlUllljlJ  South.  Flowers  of  mammoth  size  and  of 
the  deepest  golden  yellow  color.  Nothing  finer  among  the  darker 
yellow  Chrysanthemums,  as  it  shines  like  burnished  gold. 

Mrs.  Henry  Robinson  USS 

Ing  this  as  the  best  early  pure  white  Chrysanthemum  for  the  South. 
Often  in  full  bloom  early  in  September.  Extra  large,  double,  snow 
white  color.  Very  desirable. 

Rlanlr  Tfowlr  In  every  Chrysanthemum  collection  there  should 
JjidLili  JldWK  be  at  least  one  extra  dark  variety.  Black  Hawk 
is  one  of  the  finest  dark  blood  red  chrysanthemums  ever  introduced. 
A  free  bloomer,  fine  full  flowers.  Nijne  finer  in  dark  colors. 

Ur\naffr>n  We  have  grown  this  variety  for  several  years 
-lUajOr  UUUallUll  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  best  -extra  larae 
yellow,  incurved  Chrysanthemum,  immense  globular  flowers  of  the 
finest  shade  of  yellow,  making  a  splendid  show  in  the  garden  or 
grown  for  exhibition. 

TToll  Ii'  actual  beauty  this  superb  variety  is  un- 
VjOIlveilllOIl  Hall  surpassed,  and  it  will  hold  Its  first  rank  for 
years  to  come.  Of  Incurved  globular  shape  as  shown  in  our  illustra 
tion.  Free  flowering  and  very  full  double  pure  white. 

T'^Tnalllxr  Pairrii  giant  white  Chrysanthemum,  some  of 
JlimOlliy  Halull  the  finest  exhibition  specimens  measuring 
over  eight  Inches  in  diameter.  Color  a  beautiful  creamy  white.  A 
strong  grower  and  well  adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  south. 

Ane^vnlinii  Cnid  Deep  golden  yellow  of  the  deep 
/Allairallall  VIOlU  est  shade.  Of  immense  size, 
petals  feathery,  incurved  and  whorled.  One  of  the  finest, 
being  indeed  gorgeous  in  its  coloring  and  great  beauty. 

TnvrvTir'i  Vila  best  large  late  white  Chrysanthemum 
and,  where  properly  cared  for,  blooms 
can  be  had  as  late  as  Christmas.  Flowers  are  of  extra  large 
size,  tine  shape  and  of  highest  quality. 

Al^find  TVaan  A"  i™>Tiense,  almost  pure  pink  shade 
ITldUU  HCall  with  finest  incurved  petals  broadly  shell 
shaped.  Oneof  f'.e  largest  flowers  ever  exhibited  in  the 
fall  chrysanthemum  shows.  You  will  be  pleased  with  this. 


The  Above  10  Varieties  Are  Best  for  the 
South.  One  of  Each,  Postpaid,  50  Cents 


Plant  Flowers 

They  make  the  home  so  much  brighter 
and  cheerful.  It’s  due  the  wife  and 
daughter  that  they  have  plenty  of 
flowers  in  the  yard  and  on  the  porches. 


Superb  White  Incurved  Chrysanthemnm — Convention  Hall 
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lOUR  GENERAL  PLANT  LIST 

'  ALL  PLANT  PRICES  GIVEN  INCLUDE  POSTAGE  PAID 

I  For  several  years  we  have  been  selling  Rose,  Geranium  and  Chrysanthemum  collections  such  as  described 
lijn  pages  90,  91  and  92.  We  found  that  many,  however,  among  our  nearly  200,000  customers  wish  plants  not 
iiin  sneh  collections.  On  this  and  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  best  kinds  of  flowering  and  deco- 
^rative  plants  for  the  South.  If  you  are  interested  in  other  flowers  not  listed  here  just  write  us  for  our  Special 
llPlant  List.  Orders  from  this  list,  also  for  collections,  can  be  filled  up  to  May  1st.  If  orders  are  received  dur¬ 
ing  extremely  cold  weather  we  hold  them  back  until  it  is  safe  to  ship. 

Abutilon  or  Flowering  Maple  chinese^^Beu 

Flower.  Splendid  plant  for  pot  use  on  porches  or  for  summer  bedding  In 
partly  shaded  locations. 

/k  d '■•1  Beaves  a  beautiful  shade  of 

acanei  Vjrem.  green  regularly  banded  mating 
a  fine  display.  Flower  stems  5  to  6  inches  long;  flowers  large  and  rich  scarlet 
color.  Beautiful  decorative  plant  of  fine  tree  shape.  Price,  15  cents  each 

Abutilon,  Golden  Bells  fer  gV^ft.^^Ffore"^ 

large,  well  shaped  and  of  deep  golden  yellow.  Price,  10  cents  each. 

A  This  has  most  beautiful  variegated  foliage 
*-*111111X1.1,  lJiClip»e  and  rather  trailing  habit,  one  of  the 
prettiest  we  have  ever  seen,  Color  of  leaves  best  shades  of  green  and  gold. 

Fine  for  pots,  vases  or  hanging  baskets.  Price,  10  cents  each. 

A  Aal-iT-rkl,  A  G A'A.rl  Goes  under  various  names,  such  as 

iACalypna  oancleril  “Cnemile  Plant,"  “Philippine  Me 
dusa,”  “Comet  Plant,”  “Dewey’s  Favorite  Flower,”  “Bloody  Cat  Tall,' etc. 

The  mostseiisatlonal  new  plant  Introduced  for  years,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  flowering  ornamental  plants.  Strong,  free  growth  with  large  dark 
green  leaves,  from  each  axil  of  which  rope-like  spikes  of  velvety  crimson 
flowers  from  1  to  2  feet  long  and  nearly  1  Inch  thick  are  gracefully  suspended 
as  shown  in  lllustrallon,  which  conveys  but  a  faint  Idea  of  the  beauty  and 
warm  coloring  of  this  acquisition.  But  the  remarkable  fiorlferousness  and 
the  great  size  of  the  spikes  of  flowers  (compared  to  the  plant)  are  fairly  well 
shown.  The  plant  is  In  flower  the  year  round,  and  is  as  easily  grown  as  a 
Coleus  simply  requiring  a  warm  temperature  to  develop  its  full  beauty. 

Fine  plauts,  15  cents  each. 

AlA^TdiA  or  lemon  Verbena— This  splendid  plant  ought  to  be  in  every  plant  col- 

VJlll  lUUOVcl  lection  in  the  South.  It  Is  well  adapted  to  our  section  and  It  has  the 
greatest  fragrance  of  any  plant  growm.  This  fragrance  is  entirely  that  of  the  lemon,  hence  its  name.  One  iarge 
plant  will  scent  up  an  entire  yard  with  a  most  agreeable  odor.  Grows  rapidly  and  is  easily  wintered  over  in 
Plai 


Abutilon 

iAgeratum  l^ilTa^ome 

1  bedding  and  border  flower.  Na- 
!tlve  of  Mexico  and  stands  our 
summers  perfectly,  being  a  con- 
itinuous  bloomer. 

!  A^erafnm,  Stella  Gnmey — 
•  Thedeepestblue  color  of  allAg- 
eratums.  Exceptionally  free  flow¬ 
ering,  being  a  continuous  out- 
idoor  bloomer  all  summer  and  fine 
ifor  vases  or  pots  indoors  in  win¬ 
ter.  Strong  plants  6  cents  each. 

AAeratnm,  'W'hite  Cap  —  Al¬ 
most  identical  with  Stella  Gurney 
e.kcept  in  «(dor,  which  is  pure 
white.  Makes  fine  color  contrast 
with  Stella  Gurney.  6c.  each. 

Afteratnm,  Princess  Pauline 
—Fine  variegated  blue  and  white 
varieties.  6  cents  each. 


Acalypha  Sanderii 


A 

red 


pits  or  cellars.  Plants  10  cents  each,  postpaid. 

A -n H nTI <-kTl  T  o-rklrvrkivc  Also  called  Qneen*s  Wreath  and  Mexican  Monntain  Rose- 

splendid  climbing  plant  from  central  Mexico,  producing  rose-colo 
flowers  in  racemes  two  feet  long.  The  profusion  of  bloom  is  such  as  to  give  resemblance  of  rose  a  atdi'tance, 
hence  its  name,  Ro.sa  de  Montana,  or  Mountain  Rose.  The  bulbs  are  usually  dormant,  according  to  the  time 
of  year.  Strong  bulbs,  10  cents  each. 

A  c3-AA-MA<’i'i-ics  d-A-nAAr’lA-n-!  Also  called  Emerald  Feather.  A  magnificent  porch  or  basket  plant 
A^SjXdPdgllS  ^JXPCllgCPl  in  the  South.  The  fronds  or  leaves  are  frequently  4  to  5  feet  long 
(on  well  grown  plants)  of  a  rich  green  color.  Hundreds  of  magnificent  plants  of  this  are  seen  every  summer  on 
the  porches  in  Atlanta,  and  when  cold  weather  comes  they  make  a  splendid  house  plant,  retaining  their  color 
and  continuing  to  grow  all  through  the  winter  if  protected  from  freezing.  It  succeeds  under  almost  any  con¬ 
ditions  Plants  10  cents  each.  Extra  strong  plants  25  cents  each;  postpaid. 


BrnUmansia  or  Angel’s  Trumpet 


Asparagus  Plumosus  Nanus 


The  delicate  climbing  Lace  Fern 
Makes  a  splendid  pot  plant.  Grown  for 
Its  delicate  lace-like  foliage,  whole 
greenhouses  being  devoted  to  its  cul 
ture.  Good  plants  10  cents  each  Extra 
strong  plants  25  cents:  postpaid. 

Brugmansia  or  Angel’s  Trumpet 

Here  is  a  plant  for  the  masses.  It 
grows  easily,  blooms  freely,  and  the 
flower  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  The 
Brugmansla  blooms  Indoors  in  winter 
and  in  the  garden  in  summer.  The 
plant  has  large,  tropical  leaves,  with 
blooms  eight  inches  long  by  six  inches 
wide  at  the  mouth,  resembling  a  trum¬ 
pet,  hence  thei!ame“Augel’s  Trumpet.” 
Pure  while  in  color  and  as  fragrant  as  a 
Jasmine.  Blooming  plants,  15  cents 
each;  extra  strong  plants  26  cents  each. 

Araucaria  Excelsa 

or  Norfolk  Island  Pine.  Has  also  been 
called  “Christmas  Tree  Palm”  and  “Star 
Palm.”  A  splendid  porch  or  house 
plant.  Leaves  are  so  arranged  about 
the  plant  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  star. 
Has  deep  green  feathery  foliage  ar¬ 
ranged  in  whorls,  one  above  another  at 
regular  distances.  Fine  plants 81.00  each, 
extra  strong  plauts,  8L25. 


Asparagus  Sprengeri 
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Best  Flowering  Carnations 


Flowering  Begonias  ^“Eaoi 

Alba  Piota— Lovely  pink  flowers.  Deoorna— F 
white  flowering  begonia.  Hybrida  Mnltiflor 
Exceedingly  free  bloomer.  Flowers  bright  r 
pink.  President  Carnot— Beautiful  Coral  i 
Robnsta— Beautiful  coral  red  flowers.  Sand 
soni— One  of  the  best.  Flowers  are  a  scarlet  shi 
of  crimson.  Blooms  for  months  at  a  time. 

Rex  Begonia  -"we‘**ca‘*n*  sup 

Rex  Begonias  in  best  varieties  at  25  cents  ea 
five  for  $1.00. 

Cyperus  Alternifolius 

Umbrella  Plant — This  Is  a  plant  of  the  eas 
culture,  and  a  large  specimen.  Is  as  handsome 
a  palm  for  decoration.  It  makes  a  handsome 
plant,  or  can  be  used  in  baskets  or  vases,  makln 
charming  eftect.  It  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  wa 
and  is  therefore  Indispensable  for  aquariums 
fountains.  10  cents  each. 

Cyperus  Alternifolius 

r  A  l?lVr  A  TiniVVl  12  postpaid  for  75c 
vjiArili  J\  X  lOil  O  Our  Selection  of  Best  Varieties 

Carnations  are  now  among  the  most  popular  of  flowers  and  are  easily  grown.  Small 
plants  started  this  spring  in  the  open  ground  will  furnish  good  bloom  during  late  summer 
and  fall,  and  then  if  lifted  just  before  frost  and  brought  into  the  house,  will  furnish  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  fragrant  flowers  all  during  the  winter  months.  Send  us  75  cents  and  we  will  send  you 
postpaid,  our  own  selection  of  twelve  of  the  best  varieties. 

_  Aptly  termed  the  “gardener’s  paint  box.”  We  have  a  superb  assortment  of 
brilliantly  colored  varieties,  fine  for  bedding,  6  cents  each;  60  cents  per  - 
dozen;  $3.60  per  100,  postpaid. 

TTvi SI  s  Phenomenal,  the  largest  flowered.  Scarlet  and  purple,  16  cents;  Storm 
Kin4,  a  glowing  scarlet  crimson,  15  cents;  Black  Prince,  beautiful 
waxy  carmine  color,  free  bloomer  and  strong  grower,  10  cents  each. 


FERNS 


Every  house  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  these  splendid  decorative 
plants  for  the  porches  in  summer  or  Indoors  in  winter.  Easily  grown 
and  will  repay  one  for  the  little  care  necessary  to  grow  most  beau 

tlful  specimens. 

'IV<:>Tk'hi*rk1c>Tk«i«s  'Rrk«frk¥ii«>Tisi«a  beautiful  specimens  of 

l^epxir0ieps»l»  this  in  our  own  home.  The  fionds  fre¬ 

quently  attain  a  length  of  five  to  six  feet.  Many  call  it  the  “fountain  fern,”  on  account  of  its 
graceful  drooping  habits.  We  use  it  as  a  house  plant  in  winter  and  under  our  shade  trees  in 
summer.  Young  plants  15  cents  each;  extra  strong  plants 40  cents  each. 

lV(>TkliiTk1fkTk«si«B  ®°®  specimen  of  this  variety  in  our 

AT  iCi  SSiyilU.  home  that  we  would  not  take  $60.00  for.  This 
shows  you  how  we  value  it.  In  general  growth  very  much  like  the  Boston  Fern  b\it  much  finer 
foliage  and  more  beautiful  appearance.  Strong  plants  16  cents  each;  extra  strong  plants  40 
cents  each. 

'C'iii.-ni  IRsiKv’e  We  have  now  grown  thlsthree  years  and  we  are  greatly 

A  cxxi  »  MJa.  coaxi.  pleased  wiiu  it.  In  many  respects  it  is  a  far  better  and 

more  ornamental  variety 
than  any  of  the  others  It 
looks  to  us  like  the  finest 
of  all,  and  you  will  make 
no  mistake  if  you  order  it 
this  year.  Fine  plants  35 
cents  each;  extra  strong 
plants  60  cents  each,  post- 
poid. 


Heliotrope,  the  Queen 


HELIOTROPE 

The  mostdellcate  fragrant 
flower  of  all  for  a  porch  or 
pot  plant.  Price  each  va¬ 
riety ,  10  cents  each.  Boston  Fern  (T^epbrolepsis  Bostoniensis) 

Superb  large  clustcrs  of  dellciously  fragrant  flowers 

k31lUW  TT  redlXl  of  pure  white.  10  cents. 

For  neat,  dwarf  habit,  profusion  of  bloom  and  richness  of 
A  Alt;  tqflACCAl  odor.  The  Queen  has  no  equal.  Its  vivid  royal  purple 
color  with  distinct  white  center  gives  something  entirely  new  in  color  for  either 
summer  decoration  or  winter  flowering.  By  far  the  best  of  Heliotropes.  10c.  each . 

Florence  Nightingale 

kAffsitn  Color  deepest  violet  purple,  large  white  eye;  very  fragrant; 
VlXUi;At.(AAAL  tti0  plant  is  of  vigorous  habit;  very  floriferous.  10  cents  each. 

Bonganvillea  Sanderiana  Sa|nfficentTianfilTp‘end'^^^^ 

for  house  culture  and  for  an  open  ground  climber  in  comparatively  frostless  re¬ 
gions.  A  full-grown  plant  will  often  contain  tens  of  thousands  of  the  odd-looking 
purplish  pink  vowers,  and  seen  in  full  bloom  in  the  warmer  climate  it  is  a  sigh, 
never  to  be  forgotten,  Good  plants  20  eents  each, 
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HIBISCUS 

We  have  found  the  Chinese  Hibiscus  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  plants  for  open  ground  culture  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  as  a  house  plant  in  winter.  In  Florida  and  the 
Gulf  Coast  section  It  is  well  adapted  to  open  ground  plant¬ 
ings,  and  can  be  trimmed  to  any  shape  desired  or  used  as 
a  hedge. 

New  Pink  Hibiscus,  “PeachblOW” 

The  flowers  are  double  and  from  4  to  5  Inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  of  a  charming,  rich,  clear  pink  color,  with  small,  deep 
Crimson  center.  It  Is  one  of  the  freest  flowering  plant 
novelties  recently  offered.  The  color  Is  an  entirely  new 
and  beautiful  shade,  and  It  blooms  abundantly  and  con¬ 
tinuously  during  tbe  summer  and  fall  months.  Large 
plants  2  and  3  years  old  make  a  magnificent  show.  It  will 
give  general  satisfaction  to  those  who  grow  it,  either  in 
pots  or  planted  out  in  the  garden.  It  blooms  well  in  the 
winter  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  any  sunny  window,  15  cents 
each.  Extra  strong  large  plants  30  cents  each. 

Hibiscus,  Double  Crimson 

This  superb  variety  has  immense  double  flowers  of 
richest  crimson  color  combined  with  glossy  green  foliage. 
One  of  the  best.  10  cents  each;  extra  large  plants  ready  to 
bloom,  25  cents  each. 

Hibiscus  Sub-Violaceus  beautiful  carmine,  tinted 

with  violet.  Probably  the  largest  flower  of  the  Hibiscus 
family,  and  an  unusually  free  bloomer.  We  take  great 
pleasure  in  recommending  this  fine  plant.  10  cents  eac^. 
Extra  large  plants  ready  to  bloom,  25  cents  each. 


White  Moonflower 


American  Wonder  or 

Ponderosa  Lemons 

Nothing  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  our  notice  In  the  plant  line  has  caused  the 
commotion  that  this  wonderful  Lemon  has.  It  Is  a  true  ever-bearing  variety.  On  a 
plant  6  feet  high  no  less  than  89  of  the  ponderous  Lemons  were  growing  at  one  time. 
1 1  Is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see.  The  tree  was  blooming,  and  at  the  same  time  had  fruit 
in  all  stages  of  development,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  up  to  the  ripe  fruit,  showing  it  to 
be  a  true  ever-bearer.  Fruit  has  been  taken  from  this  tree  weighing  over  4  pounds. 
The  lemons  have  very  thin  rind  for  such  large  fruit.  It  is  the  juiciest  of  all  lemons, 
makes  delicious  lemonade,  and  for  culinary  purposes  cannot  be  excelled.  We  have 
the  true  stock  of  this  ponderous  lemon,  and  guarantee  the  trees  to  produce  the  same 
large  fruit.  No  budding  or  grafting  necessary.  Ponderosa  Lemon  Is  sure  to  become 
popular  when  It  is  known.  It  fruits  when  quite  small,  and  makes  a  lovely  house 
plant.  Everybody  can  grow  his  own  lemons;  it  will  fruit  freely  each  year.  Hundreds 
of  fine  specimens  of  this  lemon  are  growing  herein  Atlanta  now,  making  a  most 
attractive  house  plant  in  winter  and  for  out-of-doors  in  summer,  at  the  same  time 
furnishing  lemons  tor  home  use.  Young  plants  10  cents  each;  extra  strong  plants, 
many  of  which  will  bear  fruit  the  first  year,  25o.  each.  Extra  large  size,  50c.  each. 


IVf rkrk-nflrk'CATO-ivc  thousands  of 

-■-WG  iTXOOmiOWerS  plants  of  this  magnificent 
porch  climber  every  year  In  our  city  store  here  in  Atlanta.  In 
daytime  the  Moonflower  (both  white  and  blue)  furnish  a  dense 
shade  for  the  porch  and  at  night  and  on  cloudy  days  are  a  mass 
of  bloom.  No  home  should  be  without  one  of  more  plants  of 
the  Moonflower.  It  is  superb. 

White  and  Blue  Moonflower  growth  ofio'"©  50 

feet  and  makes  a  dense  mass  of  beautiful  dark  green  foliage. 
Blooms  from  June  until  frost,  the  plants  being  fairly  covered 
with  the  immense  blooms  every  night  and  on  cloudy  days. 
Plants  (either  color)  10  cents  each;  postpaid. 

OLEANDERS,  Lutea  flowers,  15  cents;  Oleander 

Roaea.  double  pink,  15  cents;  Lillian  Henderson,  double 
white,  l^cents  each. 

—  *  —  —  One  of  the  mo.st  satisfactory  plants.  Grown 
-■1  from  the  best  selected  seed  from  the  famous 

European  specialists,  the  bloom  cannot  fail  to  please  you  if  you 
are  a  lover  of  this  flower.  We  have  a  large  supply— can  send 
you  any  quantity  you  may  want.  Plants,  6  for  25  cents;  15 
cents  per  dozen,  postpaid. 


American  Wonder  Lemon 


These  Prices 

^  I  «  No  plant  is  more  popular  in  the 

SSlVlilS  South  than  the  Salvias  for  bed 
ding.  In  late  summer  and  fall  up  to  the  time  that 
frost  comes  they  are  a  mass  of  blooms  and  in  the 
case  of  the  scarlet  varieties  it  makes  a  mass  of 
fiery  red  unequaled  by  any  other  flower  on  our  list. 
Some  of  our  Atlanta  customers  buy  them  by  the 
hundreds  for  bedding  purposes.  No  matter  whether 
you  buy  a  single  plant  or  hundreds  of  them  you  will 
be  fully  satisfied  by  the  magnificent  display  in  late 
summer  and  fall.  Salvias  are  simply  superb,  and 
you  will  make  no  mistake  planting  them  in  large 
numbers.  Price  of  all  varieties,  prepaid.  6  cents, 
each;  60  cents  per  dozen. 

Salvia  Splendens  JoVt  fm“  be'f 

ding,  flower  spikes  of  most  brilliant  scarlet. 

New  Dwarf  Scarlet  Salvia,  Le  President 

The  grandest  addition  to  our  list  of  bedding 
plants.  F'orms  compact  bush,  completely  covered 
with  rich  scarlet  flowers.  We  have  had  plants  that 
by  actual  measurement  were  only  16  Inches  high 
and  2  feet  across.  As  a  border  plant  It  will  be  in¬ 
dispensable,  and  as  it  will  bloom  abundantly  in  pots. 
It  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  pot  plant. 

Salvia  Variegata  evenlv  striped. 


are  Postpaid 
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H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


The  Last  Word  In  Flowers 


The  Best  of  Our  Climbing  Boses 


Superb  Pink  Ever-Blooming:  Rose,  Maman  Cochet. 

MADAME  EOSIBAKD — Rosy-red,  sbuded  lifrhter;  extra  fine. 

MADAME  St'HWAELEK — Deep  bright  pink,  deliciously  fragrant. 

MADAME  WELCBE — Color,  amber-yellow  and  crimson  rose. 

MADAME  JENNY  GILLE-MOT— Deep  saffron  yellow;  extra  large. 

MADAME  CAROLINE  KCSTER— Light  lemon  flowers. 

MADAME  DE  VATREY— (Creole  Beauty).  Red  and  pink. 

MADAME  JOSEPH  SCHWARTZ— White,  tinged  pink. 

MADAME  MARGOTTIN— Citron  yellow,  with  red  center. 

>IADEMOISELLE  CECILE  BERTHOD— Deep,  golden- yellow. 
MADEMOISELLE  HELENE  G.YMBIER^Coppery- yellow. 

MADEMOISELLE  FRANCISCA  KRCGER— Deep,  coppery-yellow. 

MARIE  VAN  HOCTTE — Straw-yellow,  flushed  with  crimson. 

METEOR — A  grand,  rich,  dark  red  rose;  extra  fine. 

WHITE  MAMAN  COCHET— See  illustration,  page  90. 

MAGNAFRANO — Magnificent  buds  of  crimson  scarlet. 

MRS.  ROBERT  GARRETT — Grand  pink  rose  with  extra  long  buds. 

PINK  MAMAN  COCHET — Our  favorite,  clean  pink  tea  or  ever-blooming  rose. 
PINK  LA  FRANCE — The  queen  of  roses.  Magnificent  silvery  pink  flowers. 
PERLE  DES  JARDINS — Clear  golden-yellow,  very  rich. 

PIERRE  Gl'ILLOT — Enormous,  rich  crimson  bloomk 
PRINCESS  SAGAN — A  rich  variety  crimson  rose. 

PAPA  GONTIER — Rich,  bright  red,  very  fine  bloomer. 

SOUVENIR  DE  LA  IMALMAISON — Creamy-flesh,  rose  center. 

SOUVENIR  DE  PIERRE  NOTTING — Orange-yellow  and  carmine. 

WHITE  MALMAISON — Pure  white,  tinted  pale  lemon. 

SUNSET — Has  the  tints  of  a  lovely  sunset. 

SAFRANO — A  fine  old  rose  with  saffron  shades. 

SNOWFLAKE — Pure  white;  most  profuse  bloomer  of  all  roses. 

THE  BRIDE — Pure  white  buds,  perfect  and  of  large  size. 

TRIOMPHE  DE  PERNET  PERE — Magenta  and  rich  crimson. 

WELLESLEY — Large  full  flowers.  Color  bright,  clear,  rose-pink. 

YELLOW  MAMAN  COCHET — Lovely  golden-yellow  flushed  with  crimson. 
PAUL  NEYRON — The  giaut  pink  hybrid  perpetual,  blooming  as  freely  as  a 
immense  size. 


When  the  last  word  has  been  said  for  ail  the  other  Flowers, 
and  they  are  all  beautiful  and  have  their  place  iu  our  gardens 
and  in  our  homes,  yet  the  Rose  is  the  one  plant  that  iu  the 
South  there  can  not  be  enough  of.  On  page  90  we  give  you 
our  idea  of  a  splendid  assortment  of  Ever-Blooming  Bush 
Roses.  On  this  page  we  otter  a  general  assortment  of  the 
best  varieties.  These  are  all  healthy,  well  rooted  plants  to 
be  sent  postpaid.  10  cents  each;  $1.00  per  dozen. 

ALLIANCE  LRANCO-RUSSE — Golden  yellow  and  crimson. 
ANTOINE  RIVOIRE — Creamy-white  with  rainbow  tints. 
RHEA  REID — Extra  large,  double ;  dark  velvety  red. 
BURBANK — Pine  for  outdoor  plaiitiug.  Color  of  flowers  a 
rich  cherry  crimson. 

BESSIE  BROWN — -Entirely  distinct.  Color  pure  white, 
sometimes  flushed  with  pink. 

MRS.  BENJ.  R.  CANT — Extra  large,  double  rosy  red. 
BLUMENSCHMIDT — Finest  pure  citron  yellow. 

BON  SILENE — Deep  carmine,  very  free,  fragrant. 
BRIDESMAID — A  grand  pink  rose.  None  better. 
CHAMPION  OF  THE  WORLD— Color,  a  deep,  rich,  rosy 
pink.  Hardy  and  a  free  bloomer. 

CATHERINE  MERMET — Color  clear,  rosy  pink. 

AURORA — Full  and  double;  color,  bright  pink. 

CLOTHILDE  SOUPERT — Pure  white,  pink  center. 
CORNELIA  COOK — Favorite  white  rose.  None  better. 
COMTESSE  RIZA  DU  PARC — Coppery  rose.  Extra. 
COUNTESS  OF  DERBY — Pine,  salmon  shaded  with  peach. 
DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY— (Red  La  Prance.)  Chaiiaing. 
DEVONIENSIS — Magnolia  fragrance,  creamy  white  color. 
DUCHESS  DE  BRABRANT— Bright  salmon-pink. 

ETOILE  DE  LYON — Double,  deep  golden  yellow. 
ENCHANTRESS — Creamy  white,  tinted  buff  in  center. 
FRANCES  E.  WILLARD — Grandest  pure  white  rose. 
HELEJf  GOOD — The  $1,000  rose.  Diffused  pink  and  yellow. 
GRUSS  AU  TEPLITZ — Brightest  scarlet,  shading  to  veUefy 
crimson.  Fine  bedding  rose. 

GENERAL  ROBERT  E.  LEE — Orange-yellow,  shaded  white. 
GOLDEN  GATE — White,  beautifully  tinged  pink. 

GEORGE  PERNET — Bright  rose,  touched  peaehblow  pink. 
HELEN  GOULD — The  finest  of  all  red  roses;  superb. 
ISABELLA  SPRUNT — An  old-time  favorite  yellow  rose. 
IVORY — Pure  snow  white. 

LADY  MARY  CORRY — Deep  golden-yellow,  distinct. 

LA  DETROIT — Shell-pink,  shading  to  rose;  elegant. 

LA  SYLPHIDE — Blush,  with  fawn  centers. 

LOUIS  RICHARD — Salmon  rose,  fine  large  bud  and  flower. 
LA  PRINCESSE  VERA — Coppery  yellow,  shaded  pale  blush. 
LADY  BATTERSEA — Long,  pointed  buds  of  richest  red. 
MADAME  CAROLINE  TESTOUT— A  grand  bright  pink. 
MADAME  DE  WATTEVILLE — Rosy-blush,  bordered  crim¬ 
son. 

MADAME  JULES  GROLEZ — Rose  and  satiny  pink ;  extra. 


THE  MARECHAL  NIEL — A  rose  famous  the  world  over  and  no  collection  in  the 
South  is  complete  without  it.  Plants  15  cents  each.  Second  size,  25  cents; 
extra  strong  plants,  50  cents  each. 

CLOTH  OF  GOLD,  or  CHRO.MATELLA— Clear  golden-yellow,  full,  double  and 
fragrant.  Much  prized  in  the  South.  10  cents  each. 

CLIMBING  PAUL  NEYRON— Known  as  Madame  Wagram.  Hardy.  Large  hand¬ 
some  flowers  of  clear  satin.v  rose  tinted  with  crimson.  10  cents  each. 

LAMARQUB— .4  beautiful  white  Southern  rose  and  a  strong  grower.  10  cents  each. 

GOLDEN  CHAIN,  or  REVE  DE  OR— Color  orange-yellow.  10  cents  each. 

RED  MARECHAL  NIEL— Flowers  large,  double  and  well  shaped  and  of  bright 
red  color,  shading  to  deep  rose,  very  fragrant.  Strong  grower.  25  cents  e.rch. 


World  Famous  Bose  Marecbal  Niel. 


Record  Go. 
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If  You  Plant  Farm  Crops 

this  sheet  of  our  catalogue  will  interest  you  and  save  you  money.  It  is  for  your  benefit  more  than'ours.  This  catalogue  goes  to  360,000 
Southern  farmers  and  planters,  practically  all  of  whom  plant  ta.m  crops,  such  as  corn,  cotton,  sorghum,  peas,  millet,  grasses  and 
clovers  and  the  various  forage  crops.  There  is  hardly  one  of  vou  to  whom  this  catalogue  goes  that  does  not  plant  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  acres  of  these  crops.  Most  of  these  millions  of  farm  acres  are  planted  either  with  home-grown  seed  or  else  the  cheap,  low- 
grade  stock  usually  bought  and  sold  by  grain  dealers  and  general  merchants.  Some  farmers  take  right  care  of  thekr  seed  of  the  various 
farm  crops  but  most  of  them  don’t  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  average  production  per  acre  is  so  low.  Georgia  and  all  the 
other  Southern  States  plant  enough  acres  of  com  to  supply  every  bushel  needed  if  seed  and  cultivation  were  right,  but  the  low  average 
of  less  than  15  bushels  per  acre  of  corn  shows  that  seed  and  cultivation  are  not  right.  It  don’t  pay  ordinary  day  wages  to  grow  15 
bushels  of  com  or  half  a  bale  or  less  of  cotton  per  acre,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  We  are  doing  our  best,  through  the  growing 
and  sale  of  improved  seed  to  save  the  farmers  of  the  South  money  ;  supplying  them  seed  of  cotton,  corn,  oats  and  other  farm  crops 
that  will  make  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more  per  acre  without  the  expenditure  of  an  extra  dollar  for  labor  or  fertilizer.  That’s  the  first 
step  toward  saving  you  money,  but  this  sheet  in  our  catalogue  is  for  a  different  purpose.  You  have  probably  looked  through  this 
catalogue;  have  seen  a  number  of  things  in  cotton,  corn,  etc.,  that  you  want.  Now,  it  is  often  the  case  that  where  you  want  a  con" 
siderable  quantity  of  these  seeds,  we  can  make  you  lower  prices  than  in  the  catalogue.  Write  down  what  you  think  you  want  in  farm 
seeds  on  the  other  side  of  this  sheet,  naming  the  variety  anc.  Quantity  and 

LET  US  FIGURE  ON  YOUR  WANTS 

In  addition  to  sending  you  seeds  that  will  increase  the  profits  of  your  farm,  we  can  often  save  you  money  in  the  cost  price. 

This  sheet,  which  is  known  as  our  “Special  Quotation  Sheet”  has  a  distinct  place  in  our  system  of  business  and  a  great 
many  thousands  of  our  customers  make  use  of  it  every  year.  This  sheet  is  more  largely  for  your  benefit  than  ours,  and  we  want  you 
to  use  it  this  spring.  It  is  for  the  use  of  truck  gardeners  buying  vegetable  seeds  in  large  quantities  and  for  the  buyer  of  farm  seeds 
who  wants  to  know  exactly  what  those  seeds  will  cost  delivered  at  his  station.  ; 

There  are  three  thinj|s  you  actually  want  to  know  in  seed  buying.  First,  and  most  important  is  that  the  seed  quality 
is  right ;  second,  what  the  cost  of  the  seed  is  in  Atlanta ;  third,  just  what  the  freight  or  express  charges  will  be  to  your  station.  If  seed 
comes  from  Hastings,  you  know  the  quality  is  right.  On  the  other  two  points  it  is  very  easy.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  writedown 
the  name  and  quantity  of  the  kinds  you  want  on  the  other  side  of  this  sheet,  tear  it  out  and  mail  to  us.  We  will  quote  you  the  best 
price  we  can  make  you,  estimate  the  weight,  figure  out  the  freight  or  express  charges  and  send  it  back  to  you  by  return  mail.  '  You 
will  then  know  exactly  what  the  seed  will  cost  you  delivered  at  your  station. 

H.  G.  Hastings  &  Co.  is  the  only  seed  firm  in  this  country  that  maintains  a 

Special  Express  and  Freight  Rate  Department 

This  special  department  is  maintained  entirely  for  your  benefit.  It  is  the  business  of  this  department  to  figure  out  correct  freight 
and  express  rates  for  your  benefit,  and  if  you  order  seed  from  us  after  a  rate  has  been  made,  this  department  stands  right  behind 
those  rates  and  makes  the  railroad  or  express  company  refund  to  you  any  overcharge  if  they  should  attempt  to 
overcharge  you.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  seed  firm  that  stands  back  of  their  customers  in  this  way  ?  We  believe  that  every  seed 
buyer  ought  to  know  exactly  what  seed  is  going  to  cost  him  delivered.  We  want  to  do  business  with  every  one  on  a  satisfactory  basis 
and  we  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  quote  you  none  but  the  very  highest  quality  of  seed  and  then  tell  you  what  it’s  going  to  cost  you 
from  Atlanta  to  your  station.  We  believe  it  to  be  good  business  policy  to  co-operate  with  you  in  every  way ;  first,  by  producing  for  you 
the  highest  grade  of  seed  ;  second,  selling  it  to  you  at  a  fair  price;  third,  protecting  you  from  overcharges,  made  either  intentionallyor 
by  mistake  by  the  transportation  companies. 

You  may  find  some  seed  priced  lower  by  other  houses  than  in  our  catalogue.  We  want  you  to  remember  one  thing,  and  that  is 
that  there  is  no  set  standard  of  seed  quality  in  the  world,  and  if  you  are  offered  a  low  price  you  can  be  sure  that  the  quality  is 
as  low  as  the  price,  and  low  quality  seeds  never  made  any  man  a  good  crop. 

Do  Not  Use  This  for  Family  Garden  Lists 

Please  notice  that  this  sheet  is  not  to  be  used  for  asking  special  quotations  on  family  garden  orders,  such  as  seeds  in  packets  or 
ounces,  pints  or  quarts,  or  special  collections.  Prices  on  packets  and  ounces,  etci,  are  distinctly  stated  (these  prices  including  postage 
paid  by  us)  in  the  catalogue,  together  with  special  premium  offers  of  extra  seed,  etc.  With  these  offers  standing  open  to  every  seed 
buyer,  we  can  not  and  will  not  make  “Special  Quotations”  on  family  garden  lists. 

^  One  last  word:  Make  up  your  list  and  send  it  to  us  so  that  we  can  make  you  a  delivered  price.  Asking  for  a  quotation  puts  you 
under  no  obligation  to  buy  unless  you  want  to.  We  have  just  the  right  seeds  and  we  believe  that  Hastiu^s*  seeds  on  your  farm  will 
pay  both  you  and  us,  and  this  quotation  sheet  will  help  us  get  together.  Use  it  now. 


BASTINGS’  SPECIAL  QUOTATION  SBEET 


H.  G.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  bave  you  name  me  your  lowest  price  on  the  list  of  seed  I  give  you  below.  Please 
quote  your  best  prices,  and  also  let  me  know  whether  in  your  opinion  the  see'd  should  be  sent  by  Freight  or  Express, 
and  aiso  about  what  the  cost  of  delivery  will  be.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  in  asking  for  this  special  quotation 
I  am  under  no  obligation  to  purchase  same  and  that  this  is  entirely  for  my  own  information  as  to  prices  and 
freight  or  express  rates. 


QUANTITY 

variety 
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Please  Fill  Out  in  Plain  Writing  the  Blank  Spaces  Below 


Name 


P.  0- 


County 


R.  F.  I).  No- 
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I  am  on  the_ 


.  Railroad 


My  Express  Office  Is_ 


The  Name  of  the  Nearest  Freight  Station  Is 
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Our 

Sunny  South 
¥  Rose  Collection^ 

12  Mapificent  Everblooming  Roses  1 

All  different  —  3  Pink,  3  White, 

3  Yellow,  and  3  Red,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  above. 


75<l^  Postpaid 


Every  one  of  these  splendid 
varieties  adapted  to  the  South.  , 
^  Beautify  your  home  sur-  A 
roundings  with  a  bed 
of  these  fine 
Roses. 


